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CHAPTER L 

" The world is too much with us. Late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers, 
Little we see in Nature that is ours, 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 
% The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are upgathered now like sleeping flowers ; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune." 

"We must have lost our way, Alicia! Your father 
would never, surely, take a house for us in such an 
inaccessible situation as this. What good can he fancy 
my health is likely to derive from being shut up in a 
place where I shall never be able to stir out, except 
at the risk of my life Y 9 

There are few things more tedious than the last miles 
of a long journey ; and Mrs. Vivian, a person in delicate 
health, sent by her physician to the south coast, might 
be excused for murmuring at the circumstances in which 
she unexpectedly found herself placed. 

The last broad streaks of light were fading in the 
summer sky, tinting the ocean with their dying radiance, 
rocks of varied forms shot upward on either side of the 
rough stony road, and no sign appeared of any habitation 
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2 THE TENANTS OF BELDORNIE. 

likely to have been selected by Mr. Vivian as even a 
temporary residence for his family. 

A chasm in the road, caused by the falling in of a large 
portion of the cliff, now brought the driver of the carriage 
and the jaded horses to a full-stop ; and a gentleman, 
crossing the way, was eagerly questioned by the perplexed 
coachman respecting the means of further progress ; the 
only visible mode of egress from their rather perilous 
position being a rough cart-track across fields, the ap- 
proach to which was through a gate which, upon inspec- 
tion, proved to be securely fastened. 

"That is a perfectly, practicable road. I will call 
the man in charge to unlock the gate/ 1 was the 
ready answer of the pedestrian, a gentlemanly looking 
young man, stoutly shod, and roughly clad. "I 
should recommend your alighting," he said politely. 
" Owing to a recent accident, the road Sir Archibald 
Eustace constructed has given way. The one across the 
fields, though not unsafe, is disagreeably steep and 
rugged." 

The ladies to whom he spoke, though resembling each 
other in the helplessness common to persons who find 
themselves suddenly placed in entirely unforeseen 
difficulties, were very unlike. Mrs. Vivian, still an 
extremely handsome woman, between forty and fifty, 
showing, in spite of every aid that a tasteful and expen- 
sive toilette could supply, the ravages of ill health in 
her wasted form and face, reclined languidly on her 
cushions, completely overcome by fatigue and nervous 
terror. Her daughters paid little attention to her com- 
plaints, leaving to their friend, Miss Lovel, a pretty, 
graceful girl, the task of soothing the invalid and per- 
suading her to alight, and proceed on foot to their desti- 
nation ; which their new ally pointed out to them at no 
great distance. The Tower crowned the summit of a 
bold headland, with its grey walls scarcely distinguish- 
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able in the twilight from the tall granite rocks which 
rose up around it. 

Alicia Vivian, the eldest of the sisters, tall and 
singularly beautiful, sprang at once from the carriage. 
The stranger's glance rested admiringly upon her, as she 
stood, with a haughty expression on her face, and the 
silk mantle falling from her shoulders revealing her 
finely formed figure, waiting impatiently for her mother's 
decision, tapping her small foot disdainfully against the 
stones. Mrs. Vivian plaintively declared that she had 
not attempted to walk for weeks; and, finally, her 
daughters set forth alone along a path pointed out by 
their new acquaintance, who, after giving sufficient direc- 
tions for their guidance, offered to assist the servants in 
finding their way by the road across the fields with the 
carriage. 

Mrs. Vivian's youngest daughter still bore the air of 
a schoolgirl; an assumption of fashionable insouciance 
much resembling insolence being engrafted on manners 
till lately entirely neglected. Far less beautiful than 
Alicia, Josephine had been with her mother an inferior 
object of pride and care, until her hoydenish ways 
attracted the attention of both her parents, and occa- 
sioned her banishment from home to a fashionable 
boarding-school. 

"Do try and pacify mamma, Julia, while I run on to 
see what this terrible place is like which papa has taken 
for us, with no carriage-road up to the door ! Where 
did that man in the pea-jacket say we should find the 
path? Oh, I see! But only look where Alicia has 
perched herself. There must be something worth look- 
ing at to make her climb up to that rock ! I want to 
find out what it is." 

By different modes the fellow travellers at last reached 
the base of the rugged ascent Alicia had mounted to 
obtain a wider view of the wilderness of rocks and 
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4 THE TENANTS OF BELDORNIE. 

brambles in which Beldornie Tower formed a principal 
feature. Around, bounded only by sea and sky and, 
northward, by a wall of precipitous cliffs, lay a maze of 
grey stone and verdure ; with one narrow thread-like path 
gleaming white and distinct amidst flowers and herbage 
that threatened to usurp entire dominion over the granite 
masses, already almost concealed by luxuriant vegetation. 

A winter of intense severity, and a bleak ungenial 
spring, had been followed by a fortnight of heavy rain. 
The long-retarded hyacinths, and even a few lingering 
primroses, mingled with the usually much later flowering 
red and white campion, orchis, and veronica, while the 
light wind, breathing of the fragrance of the hawthorn- 
bushes over which it had passed, shook feathery blossoms 
from their boughs as it swept by. 

Placed boldly upon the verge of a chasm, rent in the 
cliff by some convulsion of nature, or by the action of 
the stream which flowed down the ravine, Beldornie 
Tower commanded a splendid view of the ocean ; which, 
under the influence of a strong south-westerly gale, at 
times dashed with terrific violence against the outward 
edge of the promontory, but was now breaking in gentle 
ripples upon the sandy beach. Trees and shrubs of 
various kinds fringed the precipitous rocks, their roots 
clinging to the scanty soil, while round the slender 
trunks and exposed fibres of the mountain-ash the ivy 
had wound its tendrils, and hung in many a straggling 
wreath over the brawling rivulet below. 

The house itself, a rambling edifice, possessed little to 
recommend it, and seemed forlorn and out of repair. A 
wild piece of garden-ground extended for some distance 
along the edge of the cliff; but its untended borders 
were overgrown with weeds. The dog-rose and honey- 
suckle twining round the rocks with a few flowering 
shrubs were its sole ornaments; the perfume of the 
sweetbriar and of the hardy and self-sown wallflowers, 
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THE TENANTS OF BELDORNIE. 5 

freshened by the evening breeze, was the only pleasant 
thing awaiting the weary and dispirited travellers. 

"I am prepared for anything now. Your father declared 
that the garden was the best part of the place/' remarked 
Mrs. Vivian resignedly. "Down these broken steps, did 
you say ?" she inquired of the labouring man who acted 
as her guide. " I am not going into the cellar, my good 
friend." 

" That's up in the tower ; and this is the hall door, 
which my wife has gone round to open," replied the man. 
" Very lucky it was, ma'am, that Mr. Huntley happened 
to meet you and the young ladies at the gate yonder. 
I fastened it up when I came home from work. Gentle- 
folks mostly wait for daylight to get at the Tower. My 
dame and I never expected ye after sundown." 

The place indeed seemed, as Mrs. Vivian pathetically 
observed, one where people might break their arms and 
legs and die for want of assistance. It was impossible 
to say what she had suffered from seeing Alicia spring 
down that frightful precipice. If any accident had hap- 
pened, what would have become of them, with no medical 
man, probably, within half a dozen miles ? She felt sure 
there were snakes and centipedes, and all sorts of venom- 
ous creatures, among the long grass and weeds ! The 
countenance of the woman who stood, lanthorn in hand, 
beneath the low portal, listening to this catalogue of 
distresses, brightened up as she thought she perceived a 
clue to their relief. 

"Mr. Huntley is the best and kindest doctor in the 
world, ma'am, if you should want one. He gave one of 
our men something that cured a sprain like a charm ; and 
he made my master's will the other day, better and 
quicker than any lawyer would have done, without its 
costing a farthing. He mended the mangle, and cured 
the kitchen-chimney of smoking ; and came all across the 
fields from the cliff the other day to tell me that the 
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cows were in the garden ; yes, and helped me to turn them 
out of it. There's not a better or cleverer gentleman in 
these parts. Eich and poor, Mr. Huntley has a helping 
hand and a feeling heart for every one." 

" I hope that Sir Archibald Eustace's residence is not 
very far off," said Mrs. Vivian, when their obliging new 
acquaintance dropped in with further offers of assistance 
a few moments afterwards. " It would be terrible to be 
without neighbours in this out of the way spot Do let one 
of the servants light you along that frightful road, Mr. 
Huntley. I shall hardly be able to keep my temper 
when 1 see Sir Archibald and think of his having per- 
suaded Mr. Vivian to take suoh a place. They must 
both have been infatuated." 

" Sir Archibald has an excuse in his wish to secure 
you all as neighbours," said Mr, Huntley, almost uncon- 
ciously, while he spoke, drawing forward a couch for 
the accommodation of the weary invalid, and closing a 
window towards the sea, through which the east wind 
was beginning to blow coldly. 

" There is a footpath to Beechmount which makes the 
distance less than two miles ; though, by the carriage- 
way, it is nearly seven. I shall see your landlord this 
evening ; and I will suggest the addition of a little more 
furniture than he has thought proper to bestow upon the 
summer visitors. And now, if I can be of no further 
service, I will leave you to rest after your long journey." 

The moonlight falling through the uncurtained case- 
ments of Beldornie and resting on the water, might 
almost atone with its new occupants for the absence 
of beds of down, even if the lulling sound of the 
whispering waves, and the unusual exertions of the 
day, did not induce sounder slumbers than had often 
visited their pillows, when every possible comfort was at 
their command. 




CHAPTER IL 

'* Oh, no doubt, my good friends, but the gods themselves have 
provided that I shall have much help from you ; — how had you been 
my friends else ?" — Shakespeabe. 

" I really am quite sorry to think of your having had 
so uncomfortable a night," said Lady Eustace compas- 
sionately ; after listening, on the following afternoon, to 
Mrs. Vivian's catalogue of her manifold distresses. 

" Every year I tell Sir Archibald what a shame it is to 
let people come to the place while it is in such a state. 
But still they do come; and the fact is, so long as 
Beldornie can always command a good tenant, he is 
satisfied, and I can get nothing done. I protest, I know 
by heart all the complaints that are made, year after 
year, by the poor people who take it ; and all I can say, 
my dear, is that if you had written to me, I should have 
advised you not to think of coming here." 

" If there were but a bed one could sleep on, or a 
chair that would not break down, I should not so much 
mind," urged Mrs. Vivian. " When Mr. Vivian knocked 
at the door this morning, those old pictures all tumbled 
down, the cords are so rotten ; and I declare, as I came 
into the drawing-room, an immense rat walked leisurely 
through one of the French windows into the garden. " 

" Well, we must do all we can to improve matters,'' 
replied her visitor. " Though, really, at the seaside one 
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fancies that people, especially in summer, when every- 
body is so much out-of-doors, can make anything do. 
Beechmount is so indifferently furnished that I scarcely 
know what to say about providing you with what is 
wanted. You must talk to Sir Archibald ; for until he 
performs his promise of new-furnishing our own house, I 
am almost as ill-off as yourselves." 

There was evidently no redress to be expected from 
Lady Eustace ; and Mrs. Vivian reluctantly acquiesced 
in the desire she showed to change the subject of con- 
versation. 

" Mr. Huntley tells me that Miss Lovel is with you,* 
Lady Eustace remarked. " How excessively kind you 
have been to her ! Has she grown up as pretty as she 
promised to be ? I remember her well in your nursery 
at Temple Vivian, and in the schoolroom." 

" Julia is such a favourite of mine that I fancy her 
lovely, though she has not a perfect feature in her face," 
replied Mrs. Vivian warmly. " I shall be terribly disap- 
pointed when Colonel Lovel returns from India, if he is 
not enchanted with his daughter. For myself, having 
had the care of her so long, I cannot bear to think of 
losing her. Her poor mother, you know, was my best 
and most intimate friend." 

" There are not many people who would incur the risk 
you have done in taking charge of her, even for friend- 
ship's sake ;" said Lady Eustace drily. " Young ladies 
whose fathers are in India generally gain the reputation 
of being heiresses, and are often troublesome to their 
guardians in many ways. I dislike any responsibility of 
the kind so excessively, that I seldom invite even my 
own sisters to Beechmount. Is either of your sons at 
Beldornie V 

"Charles came down with his father this morning, 
and has already renewed a childish flirtation with Julia, 
whom he seems to admire quite as much as I do," 
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answered Mrs. Vivian. " I have such confidence in my 
children that I seldom interfere with their amusements, 
and have no apprehension of their ever causing me any 
serious uneasiness. Colonel Lovel is not a rich man, 
and Charles is much too volatile and has too many ex- 
travagant habits to think of marrying at present Love 
in a cottage certainly would not suit him or Julia." 

Mrs. Vivian paused, and a slight shade passed over 
her countenance, but she went on in the same com- 
placent tones : 

" Charlie is not quite so steady as his elder brother 
Leopold, who from a boy has always been quite an 
example to his companions, and remarkably studious. 
Though he is his father's heir, and must succeed to the 
Northamptonshire property, Mr. Vivian disliked the 
idea of his being without a profession, and he has been 
brought up to the Bar. In spite of some youthful indis- 
cretions of Charles's, I have reason to be fond and proud 
of both my sons. ,, 

Lady Eustace was silent, but an expression of amuse- 
ment which played upon her features might have be- 
trayed, if she had not turned away, that Mrs. Vivian's 
plausible sentences had not produced quite the intended 
effect on her satirical friend. An anxious look settled 
upon her countenance as she watched the close colloquy 
which was being carried on between Sir Archibald and 
Mr. Vivian in the garden ; which was terminated by the 
latter approaching the window opening on the lawn, 
near which she was seated, and saying : 

" I have nearly persuaded Eustace to waive ceremony 
and dine with us to-day. You must not forget that you 
both promised not to let us feel the want of society 
during our villeggiatura. Mrs. Vivian was a little fright- 
ened last night about the road, and fancied the place 
lonely ; but I hope she is beginning to get reconciled to 
it. After all, what are carpets and curtains, and a few 
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conventional luxuries, to this glorious sea- view — the sun- 
light resting in yonder golden flood upon the water, and 
the lulling sound of those whispering waves ¥' 

Mr. Vivian's manner was perfectly easy and cordial ; 
and he seemed thoroughly imbued with the spirit of en- 
joyment, as he walked from window to window, admiring 
the striking prospects, with the zest belonging to a 
person long deprived of the pleasures which sea air and 
country freedom afford. Nature had marked him for 
a gentleman. His finely cut aristocratic features were 
full of intelligence ; and if, in the expression of his eyes, 
there was, at times, something of wavering, and even 
of insincerity, it was contradicted by his upright carriage 
and high expansive forehead. Like his wife, he was still 
strikingly handsome ; though both had suffered, in health 
and spirits, from the late hours of a London life, and, 
perhaps, some mental trials. 

" I am afraid Mrs. Vivian must have found the place 
in a sadly rough state, and very different to what she 
expected ; but send to us, if there is anything on earth 
you want, and we will do our best ; though, as Lady Eustace 
can tell you, we are not much more luxuriously accom- 
modated at Beechmount :" said Sir Archibald Eustace, 
the proprietor of Beldornie, as well as of an old family 
mansion in the neighbourhood ; and sufficiently good- 
natured to feel ashamed of the destitution of the abode 
he now saw tenanted by a delicate woman, unaccustomed 
to contend with difficulties. 

In early life, he had moved in the same society with 
the Vivians, between whom and his wife's family there 
existed a slight connection. Having undergone con- 
siderable inconvenience from out-running his income, he 
had latterly resigned himself to live in complete retirement, 
aloof from every temptation to extravagance. For the solid 
advantages of easy circumstances and a quiet conscience, 
both he and Lady Eustace had exchanged the habits of 
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society; and, like most persons living for themselves 
and each other, without any particular motive for regard- 
ing appearances, they had deteriorated in outward polish 
and refinement of manner — a want the more visible 
when contrasted, as was now the case, with the peculiarly 
finished elegance of Mr. Vivian's air and conversation, 
and the languid suavity of his wife. 

" Selfish as I have shown myself in bringing you here, 
I never was so shocked in my life as when Huntley told 
me what a chapter of accidents the ladies had met with 
on their arrival, " continued Sir Archibald. " Very for- 
tunate their meeting with him 1 Bob is a capital fellow, 
and nobody'tf enemy but his own. He was quite in his 
element last night, and does not mind what trouble he 
takes to serve a friend. I must caution the young ladies 
against losing their hearts to him, though, for he 
is terribly out-at-elbows. The — th is an expen- 
sive regiment, as I dare say your son has taught you, 
Vivian ; and Huntley was fool enough to sell his com- 
mission in order to pay some debts he had contracted. 
He tells me he and Captain Vivian were brother officers 
in India." 

"Charles was delighted at meeting an old friend in 
this remote place ; no doubt he will invite him to join 
us to-day at dinner. You cannot do better than send 
back your carriage and remain with us," said Mr. Vivian 
hospitably. " I shall not easily forget the kind reception 
you gave me at Beechmount last month, when that surly 
brother-in-law of mine, General Beresford, all but turned 
me out of doors. If I had asked him to purchase Charles's 
next step himself — which is the least a rich godfather, 
who has no son of his own to inherit his property, ought 
to do — he could scarcely have been more indignant than 
at my applying to him, in his character of Mrs. Vivian's 
trustee, to empower me to raise the necessary sum for the 
benefit of her son." 
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" General Beresford is a complete recluse," said Lady 
Eustace. " Scarcely anyone, excepting my mother and 
sisters, and his own daughter, has been admitted within 
his doors for years. I hear from them that the place is 
a perfect wilderness ; and my uncle, whose temper was 
always violent, will not endure the shadow of a con- 
tradiction. " 

" I shall not invade his territories again in a hurry," 
said Mr. Vivian, colouring slightly, while his counte- 
nance lost, for a moment, its pleasing expression. " There 
has been estrangement between us for years ; and my 
visit, though meant for the best, did not tend to place 
us on a pleasanter footing towards each other. It was 
positively like breathing a different atmosphere," he 
added, with his own remarkably fascinating and flatter- 
ing smile, "when, after leaving those dismal woods, 
recollecting the cordial invitation you had given me 
when we met at the station, I resolved to spend the day 
I had to spare at Beechmount, with my old friend ; 
whom I found, like a Hebrew patriarch, with his olive- 
branches round him, and everything looking couleur de 
rose. 97 

Mrs. Vivian's friendly seconding of her husband's 
invitation met with a decided refusal from Lady 
Eustace; who was still secretly wishing that fate had 
conducted their friends to any other summer residence 
than Beldornie. 

"No, indeed, my dear! You look tired to death 
already, and more fit to be in your bed than entertain- 
ing visitors ; no easy matter, as I know, in your present 
domicile :" she said, rising at once to take leave. " I am 
sorry we have not seen the young ladies and Captain 
Vivian ; but, at the seaside, people are never at home. 
I suppose they are gone out upon some sight-seeing 
excursion. That is not the sort of thing I care about, 
except when we have visitors at Beechmount ; and then 
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one is forced to lionise them about the cliffs and caverns, 
which we can see every day of our lives. Mr. Huntley 
is an excellent cicerone ; and the Bouveries, our nearest 
neighbours, enjoy that kind of amusement vastly. When 
your young people are tired of gipsying in the woods, 
and picking up pebbles on the shore, we shall always 
be happy to see them at Beechmount" 

" Indeed, I am afraid I have done a very imprudent 
thing," observed Mrs. Vivian, looking uneasily at the 
cloudless sky, and sparkling ocean. "The girls were 
wild about going upon the water, from the moment they 
caught sight of the sea; and when Charles told them 
Mr. Huntley had brought Sir Archibald's boat round, 
there was no stopping them from venturing." 

" Oh, you need not be in the least alarmed, if Huntley 
is with them !" exclaimed Sir Archibald, breaking off his 
conversation with Mr. Vivian to eulogize his friend. "He 
manages a boat as if he had been a sailor all his life, and 
knows every rock and shoal in the channel. He can 
swim like a rat, too, and is not a fellow to mind a wet 
jacket, if he saw a chance of being useful ; so that even 
in case of the boat getting aground in the mud, and 
the party being kept out all night, you may make your- 
self perfectly easy, so long as Bob is there to look after 
them." 

• " Charlotte is expecting her mother and sisters next 
week," said Sir Archibald, pausing behind his wife, 
whom Mr. Vivian was conducting along the rocky foot- 
path, towards the spot where they had left their carriage. 
"I dare say you remember Mrs. Molyneux, some years 
ago ; and I assure you she is not in the least altered. 
We shall not see her in the best of humours ; for parting 
with her daughters was always a very sore grievance to 
my worthy mother-in-law. I fancy, if the Chancellor 
were to stop the allowances for their board, the girls 
could not go off too fast ! Theresa has been engaged for 
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the last three years to a clergy man in the West of England, 
and I believe her patience is tired out at last ; as mine 
was, after waiting as many months for her to be in a 
sufficiently good temper to consent to my marriage with 
her eldest daughter. 

" Whether Vivian remains or not, you must fix a day 
for dining with us," be added cordially ; "and when our 
friends come, and the season is more advanced, we must 
try and get up some pic-nics for the young people. I 
will muster all the beaux I can, and if we can manage 
a dance in the evening now and then, it will be a 
pleasant variety, and not likely to hurt our carpets. 
There is nothing too good to be used, thank Heaven ! 
at Beech mount" 



CHAPTER III. 

" Lisander. Do you inhabit here ? 

Lidian. Mine own free choice, sir. 
I live here poorly, but contentedly, 
Because I find enough to feed my fortunes : — 
Indeed, too much. These wild fields are my gardens, 
The crystal rivers they afford their waters, 
And grudge not their sweet streams to quench afflictions ;• 
The birds my bell to call me to devotions ; 
My book the story of my wandering life ; 
In which I find more hours due to repentance 
Than time hath told me yet." 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 



" Take care of your mother, Charles !" said Mr. Vivian, 
as his son walked slowly beside him, up the steep cliff, 
on the summit of which his carriage waited to convey 
him to the station. " I would not have left her so soon, 
if I could have avoided it ; but Ministers are in a pre- 
carious position ; and, at this crisis, every member ought 
to be at his post. Direct my letters to the Carlton. I 
shall be down again on Saturday, and, perhaps, bring 
Greville and Lascelles with me. Sir Archibald will, I 
am convinced, show you every attention; and I have 
no doubt of our all being able, with a little contrivance, 
to make ourselves exceedingly comfortable." 

At the top of the cliff, the father and son parted, with 
a friendly farewell ; the former to return to the scene 
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whither he imagined himself recalled by his parlia- 
mentary duties ; the latter to saunter lazily towards the 
edge of the precipice, where he amused himself by 
observing the eddying wreaths formed, on the clear 
morning air, by the smoke of his cigar, and with occa- 
sionally throwing a pebble into the water beneath. 

Apparently, there was something favourable to medi- 
tation in the state of the atmosphere, for the silence 
lasted, even after Huntley had joined him ; till Captain 
Vivian, having finished his cigar, and missed the sea-gull 
at which he had aimed his last pebble, exclaimed, while 
he yawned most vehemently : 

"A confoundedly stupid place, this ! What on earth 
do you find to do with yourself, Huntley V 9 

" No one is more easily amused than I am," replied 
Huntley. " These cliffs are full of wonders, and I am 
fortunately enough of a botanist and geologist to find in 
my rambles a variety of subjects of interest. Even in 
the long winter evenings I can read, tie flies, and classify 
my treasures. There is nothing like perfect solitude to 
teach a man how many resources he has against ennui. 
It is only to-day, when the sight of you has brought old 
friends and recollections to my mind, that I feel listless 
and out of spirits. Those were happy days we spent 
together in the — th, Vivian !" 

" It was a thousand pities you left the army ! A man 
is completely thrown away in such a place as this. What 
a shot you were with the rifle ! Eustace says there is a 
rabbit-warren half-way up the cliff, which will give us 
some sport Do you recollect what war we used to wage 
against the jackals in India ? It was capital sport." 

a I have known nothing like it since," said Huntley, 
with a sigh. " You were more fortunate than I was in 
having friends to assist you, instead of being driven by 
the imprudence of those thoughtless days to commit an 
irretrievable blunder like mine. All I can now do is to 
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wait till, by the strict economy I have practised for the 
last three years, the avoidance of temptation, and the 
receipt of a small legacy of a couple of thousands, to 
which I shall shortly become entitled under my uncle's 
will, I am once more clear of the world." 

" Not much temptation to extravagance here, certainly. 
Three years in an out-of-the-way spot like this would 
be too much for my philosophy," said Captain Vivian, 
who had now lighted a fresh cigar, and was looking 
round for a mark for the smooth flat pebble he had been 
industriously working out of the ground with the heel of 
his boot " But you are mistaken if you think that my 
youthful indiscretions would have met with much indulg- 
ence from my relatives. Fortunately, my longer stay in 
India gave me a chance of seeing a little active service, 
and threw some prize-money in my way. After two 
glorious campaigns, I returned to England, fully pre- 
pared to turn over a new leaf, if the absence of every 
possible motive for self-control had not thrown me back 
into my former idle habits. By Jove, there's a climber ! 
well done, puss ! Ten to one, she gets a hit from this 
stone, though it's rather a long shot" 

The pebble flew wide of its mark, while Huntley, 
avoiding the harmless little kitten, took a more accurate 
aim at a dark speck on the rock beyond her ; and for 
some minutes the young men uttered nothing but brief 
exclamations of triumph, or otherwise, according to the 
success or failure of their efforts. Tired, at length, and 
half ashamed of their amusement, they gradually resumed 
their former position ; hanging lazily over the rails at the 
edge of the cliff, and continuing to smoke unweaiiedly. 

" So you actually mean to bury yourself in these wilds, 
till you have cleared off all old scores ?" observed Charles, 
removing, for a moment, the cigar from between his lips. 
" Well, the Gold-Diggings in preference for me ! I know 
several pleasant fellows there ; while there is nothing in 

2 
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the people here, I should say, to reconcile you to their 
society. What kind of girls are those we met last night 
at the Eustaces' V 9 

" The Miss Bouveries 1 Oh, good-natured little things, 
I believe," replied Huntley carelessly ; " but not much in 
your way, I should think. Your moustaches seemed to 
make a deep impression on them, though, Vivian." 

" Did they ? I dare say they did," answered Charles, 
with an air of disdain. " Girls always are such fools. 
You don't think them pretty V 9 

"Not to my taste," said Huntley; "and, I should 
imagine, not to yours. With such a sister, I do not 
wonder at your being difficult to please." 

" What, Alicia V* exclaimed Charles. " She is a fine 
girl enough, if that is what you mean ; but I should as 
soon think of falling in love with the statue in Don 
Giovanni She is as cold as an icicle !" 

" She is as beautiful as an angel !" answered Huntley 
warmly ; " and, with a countenance like hers, I will not 
believe coldness can dwell. Only compare the intellect 
in her smile with the silly simper of the little Bouveries !" 

" I would rather make love to the little Bouveries ten 
times over," replied Charles, laughing. "Alicia is a 
person who contrives, in general, to make herself amaz- 
ingly disliked; but among such a set of men as my 
father brings about the house, it is no bad thing to have 
a sister who knows how to keep them at a distance. I 
thought she was unusually gracious last night." 

" Miss Vivian was kind enough to feel obliged for some 
poor services which it was in my power to offer to your 
mother on their arrival," Huntley replied. " If you knew 
how much I have been of late years estranged from the 
society of persons of refined taste and polished manners, 
you would understand how greatly I am indebted to the 
chance which brought about the acquaintance with your 
family." ^ 
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€t If, by refined taste, you mean a love of high play, and 
by manners of the world, indifference to every human 
being except themselves, you may, I believe, find both 
these attractions, to their full extent, in my father, 
mother, and sisters/ 1 said Captain Vivian, with consider- 
able bitterness. " But, psha, Huntley, don't stand pros- 
ing ! Come down to the shore. There is Eustace's boat, 
and it is a beautiful day for the water." 

" Could we not persuade your sisters and Miss Lovel 
to accompany us 1" inquired Huntley. " We can easily 
bring the boat round to the little quay below the 
Tower." 

"By Jove, Huntley, you are in for it!" exclaimed 
Captain Vivian. " As you please ; though I would rather 
have a quiet sail with you. I shall wait for you down 
below, if you really will go — only, take this warning, my 
good fellow! If you expect to find heart enough in 
Alicia to entangle her in la belle passion, you are plaguily 
mistaken, that's all !" 

In the execution of the task which Huntley had under- 
taken, he met with little difficulty ; and the graciousness 
Charles had declared to be so unusual an attribute of his 
sister, still extended itself towards him, as he led the 
way through the small gate, opening from the garden, 
down the rugged path to the shore. The little fishing- 
boats were scattered over the smooth surface of the 
summer sea, blue as the azure vault which bent to meet 
it ; while the bold promontory itself was reflected, tint 
for tint, and shade for shade, in the waves that, at high 
tide, laved its base. The beautiful scenery around him 
seemed to grow still more lovely in the eyes of the 
enthusiastic Huntley, as, with no slight tincture of the 
feeling Charles had detected, he surrendered himself a 
willing captive to an influence which his long seclusion 
rendered absolutely irresistible. 

In Huntley's versatile mind, the ideas suggested by 

2—2 
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the lively conversation, which lasted till they reached 
the boat, and which recalled him to the gayer world, 
soon gave place to thoughts more consonant with the 
present hour — with the open boundless sea, on which 
their barque buoyantly danced, and the secluded coast 
from which they were rapidly receding. But, to the 
beautiful girl by his side, such feelings were new and 
unfamiliar; no answering enthusiasm lighted up her 
large dark eyes, or brought the faintest tinge of colour 
to her pale pure complexion. 

Had Huntley been more critically observant, he might 
sooner have discovered in Alicia a sarcastic expression, 
which to one alive, as he was, to every charm of nature, 
and every benevolent impulse, must have marred the 
effect of her exceeding loveliness. Mr. Vivian himself 
could not have listened with more apathy to his rhap- 
sodies, or have brought back his thoughts more ruthlessly 
to the ordinary topics of the day, by some conventional 
phrase, derived from the world to which he belonged, 
than the daughter whose lineaments were cast in a 
similar though softened mould of high-born beauty. 

It was only when, dissatisfied with her and with him- 
self, Huntley had at length turned away, that Alicia's 
countenance, assuming a graver cast, began gradually, as 
she bent over the water, watching the silver spray which 
dashed against her extended hand, to wear that impress 
of feeling, which he had been disappointed in his efforts 
to elicit Yet there was an abstractedness in her air, an 
expression in her dark eyes, even when fixed upon the 
picturesque objects to which he had vainly called her 
attention, making it doubtful whether they had obtained 
any place in her thoughts ; and if the soft gale and rip- 
pling ocean disposed her to sadness and reflection, it was 
insensibly that they operated upon one accustomed to 
more intense and stirring influences. 

Meanwhile, with wind and tide in its favour, the little 
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boat skimmed rapidly along, dipping into the crested 
waves, with just sufficient motion to enliven its pas- 
sengers, without exciting any of the apprehensions which 
had assailed Mrs. Vivian before their departure, and 
which a recollection of Sir Archibald's assurances of Mr. 
Huntley's skill and knowledge of the coast had been 
required to calm. 

"In summer, and for a short time, I can allow this to 
be a tolerable kind of amusement," said Captain Vivian ; 
breaking the silence which had prevailed for the last 
few minutes on board their little vessel. " But how a 
man like you, Huntley, can get through months and 
even years of such an existence, baffles my comprehen- 
sion. It is true, one does hear of people passing their 
lives in angling for fish that won't bite, netting butter- 
flies, and searching among rocks and stones for fossilized 
antediluvian monsters. But these I look upon as harm- 
less monomaniacs, with whom the sane part of the world 
has nothing to do. Their pursuits and enjoyments are 
equally beyond our power to fathom or appreciate. For 
you, however — one of ourselves — a man of the world — 
to bury yourself in this wilderness, in preference to 
hanging, shooting, or drowning, is still, say what you 
will of it, a choice perfectly mysterious to me." 

While Charles spoke, Huntley was steering the boat 
more in shore, where the banks were fringed with trees, 
and a small rudely formed quay, to which several fishing- 
boats were fastened, afforded some facilities for landing. 

" Those are the woods of Valleyfield, an old family 
place of the Whartons," he remarked. " Its owner, the 
brother of Lady Eustace's friend and near neighbour, 
Mrs. Bouverie, has been at sea ever since the estate 
was left to him ; and the house, which is old, and fast 
falling to decay, was unoccupied for several years, except 
as a farm-building, until Sir Archibald, who rents the 
land, gave me permission to inhabit some of the rooms. 
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But we must take advantage of the tide, which will allow 
the ladies to land, and spend an hour on shore, without 
any risk of their being kept out too late. If they are 
not afraid of trusting to the chance of what rustic fare 
my hermitage may be provided with, the walk through 
the woods will repay them for the exertion." 

Dashing from rock to rock, and sparkling among the 
green shrubs and herbage that grew beside the landing- 
place, a little waterfall came down from the cliff, rippling 
gently among the scattered stones, and forming into 
clear pools over the sands, in its passage towards the 
bay. Above, backed by the high down and sheltering 
woodland, and screened on all sides but the south, which 
lay open to the sea, pious hands had reared, in ages long 
gone by, a lowly place of worship ; and the grey stones of 
the old Saxon church, mossy from time, with the small 
white crosses placed at each angle of the sacred edifice, 
harmonised well with the surrounding rocks and foliage. 

Immediately in front of the building, the waves were 
dancing and glistening on the smooth yellow sands; 
while refreshingly across the turf lay the long shadows 
of a thick grove of elms, overhanging an ancient gate- 
way, upon whose ivy-wreathed stonework the flickering 
sunlight fell through the spreading boughs ; and a cool 
shady road wound onwards, beneath the trees, into the 
dark recesses of the woods. 

The scorching sunbeams strove in vain to penetrate 
through the dim masses of foliage that screened and 
canopied the sylvan avenue, along which Huntley and 
his party advanced. Darker and deeper grew the shade, 
as they crossed a rustic bridge, and paused to look down 
upon the stream beneath, where every straggling leaf 
and waving fern-branch was mirrored in its own deep 
sombre tints; no enlivening ray piercing through the 
interlacing boughs which here framed in the woodland 
solitude. 
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" This, then, is Valleyfield ;" said Alicia, looking with 
more interest than could be accounted for by even the 
cool tints which Hobbema might have envied, upon the 
old stone manor-house, whose peaks and gables were 
now seen rising among the trees. " How changed from 
the place I have heard described in such glowing 
colours !" 

"Nothing injures a house so much as desertion," replied 
Huntley. "Its last occupant, Lady Frances Greville, 
clung to the spot as long as it was habitable ; and since 
her departure, when Valleyfield was thoroughly dis- 
mantled, nothing has been done beyond keeping it 
weather-tight Such as it is, it has afforded me a 
pleasanter shelter than you will readily imagine ; and I 
cannot help feeling some anxiety respecting its ultimate 
destination. Captain Wharton is expected home almost 
immediately; and his sister, Mrs. Bouverie, seems to 
think it unlikely that he will be at the expense and 
trouble of fitting it up again, as he is devoted to his pro- 
fession, in which he has greatly distinguished himself. 
The property will, therefore, in all probability, soon pass 
into other hands." 

"The Grevilles are our neighbours in Northampton- 
shire; Horace used often to talk of this place," said 
Captain Vivian. " When they lived here, however, his 
mother Was in very indifferent circumstances ; until the 
death of a cousin from an accident when out hunting 
unexpectedly put her son into possession of one of the 
finest properties in the Midland Counties, and she has 
since resided at Greville Castle. I was close behind poor 
Arthur Greville when he was thrown. Do you not 
remember the old grey pony which I used to ride during 
the Christmas holidays at Temple Vivian, Julia ? — I re- 
collect, as if it were yesterday, seeing his horse rise at 
the timber fence, with a tremendous ditch on the other 
side, into which they both went down, horse and man, 
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the boughs of the hedge crashing as they fell through 
them. We all thought he had broken his neck, for he 
pitched right down upon his head; but he was taken 
home alive, though he never thoroughly recovered." 

" You do not mean, Mr. Huntley, that Lady Frances 
Greville ever lived at a place like this ?" said Josephine 
Vivian, who, though only a girl of sixteen, assumed an 
air of independence beyond her years. "Mr. Greville is 
most refined and fastidious, and not at all the sort of 
person to inhabit such an old tumbledown barn. How 
wretchedly poor they must have been ! Why don't you 
get the walks newly, gravelled, and make some one clear 
away all these weeds and brambles 1 That is a pleasant 
blackberry-bush which has just caught hold of my dress ! 
I declare the ivy has grown all over the windows, and the 
pavement of the terrace is as green as grass. I wonder 
you can bear to stop at such a forlorn-looking spot, Mr. 
Huntley ; and as for Mr. Greville, I am sure he would be 
ashamed to confess to having lived here, even when he 
was a boy !" 

" How can you talk such nonsense, Josephine !" said her 
brother angrily. "I dare say Horace Greville led a manlier 
life down in the forest than he has done since he came into 
his fortune. He was one of the finest fellows I ever saw 
in my life, till diplomatic humbug and the flummery you 
girls always talk spoiled him. These woods ought to be 
full of game ; and, if I am not mistaken, there are trout, 
if not salmon, in that stream I see glancing in the thicket 
A man might be worse off, if not abominably effeminate, 
than spending an autumn here ; but Greville is not what 
he was, and ten to one would miss the nonsense and 
adulation half the women in London have been pouring 
into his ears, since they discovered all the wondrous 
perfections with which the ownership of Greville Castle 
and twelve thousand a-year had suddenly invested him." 

" Mr. Greville had achieved distinction by his talents, 
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even before his acquisition of fortune," said Huntley. 
"My neighbour, General Beresford, who was his guar- 
dian, speaks of him with rapturous partiality ; and his 
brilliant speeches in Parliament during the last session 
have been warmly admired by those who remember his 
family and knew him in his youth. The General is an 
eccentric character, but his daughter, Mrs. Chenevix, 
who is frequently staying with him, is a most delightful 
person." 

"General Beresford is my mother's brother," said 
Alicia coldly. " There has, unfortunately, been a quarrel 
between him and my parents, owing to which I have 
not seen my cousin Madeline since I was a child. I had 
no idea, till I found myself at Valleyfield, that we were 
so near Beresford Place ; though I knew Mrs. Greville 
and my uncle were former neighbours in the forest." 

" Crossing the country in the way I do, almost as 
directly as a bird flies, the distance is inconsiderable," 
answered Huntley, " and the road lies almost entirely 
through General Beresford's property. I think nothing 
of it, when a long continuance of bad weather has made 
me weary of solitude, and I take advantage of returning 
sunshine to find my way to a house where I am always 
certain of a kind reception, as well as of ready and 
liberal assistance from your cousin in any case of distress 
I can bring within her knowledge." 

While Charles and Julia amused themselves with 
inspecting the ingenious trifles which Huntley had col- 
lected round him; and Josephine disdainfully com- 
mented upon the low ceilings, faded furniture, and 
weather-stained walls of the old rooms, Alicia's thoughts 
flew back to the time when cheerfulness was the peculiar 
attribute of Valleyfield. Circumstances had vividly 
impressed upon her mind every detail connected with 
a place often described and faithfully recollected by 
Greville, despite the many changes which had since 
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occurred. The deep blue sea, terminating each vista of 
the woodland scenery, discernible from the ivy-mantled 
casement near which she was seated ; the cooing doves 
and rapid stream, brought back the memories of child- 
hood; and to Alicia, careless and haughty as she 
appeared, those recollections were precious. 

Each word of Charles's condemnation of Horace 
Greville's subsequent conduct smote painfully on her 
ear ; yet Alicia, fearless as she usually was, uttered no 
syllable of contradiction. Only, as she looked forth into 
the quiet depths of the forest, which lay all around, 
with scarcely a line of demarcation to separate it from 
the flower garden, some voiceless emanation from the 
shadowy woodland seemed to plead for him ; and it was 
of the generous and still dearly loved companion of her 
earliest days that she thought, as she gazed upon the 
secluded scene of his boyish sports and trials. 

Several years older than herself, Horace, while treat- 
ing her in most respects as a child, had made her the 
confidante of his first passionate attachment, at a time 
when such revelations sink deepest into the heart ; and 
the sympathy she had felt in his youthful disappoint- 
ment had given a colouring to her estimate of his cha- 
racter different to that formed by Charles, and perhaps 
to what would have been her own, if she had been less 
prejudiced in his favour. She found excuses for his 
errors in the effects that bitter mortification, and the 
acquisition of riches too late to profit him in his suit, 
had had upon his disposition. At Valleyfield, he had 
been ill-treated, cast-off, and scorned; and there, even 
more than elsewhere, as every feature of the place re- 
called him to her memory, in his paroxysms of grief and 
resentment, the interest which had then been so warmly 
enlisted in his favour, again, as it had often done before, 
successfully advocated his cause. 

Even now, she recollected how delightful it had been 
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to her, amidst the tamer scenery of the Midland Counties, 
to listen to Horace's tales of the storms which in winter 
drove gallant ships into the lonely bay they had so lately 
crossed ; of the giant waves which dashed against the 
cliffs, and at times surmounted them. There were anec- 
dotes, too, of the wild creatures of the forest, with whose 
habits early acquaintance had made him familiar; as well 
as of the sea-birds, specimens of whose various tribes, 
brought down by Huntley's gun, and fixed in cases of 
his own carving, eked out the scanty decorations of the 
apartment. The stag's horns over the hall-door, were 
they the same with those of which Horace had triumph- 
antly recorded the history ; when, in company with one 
of the keepers of the neighbouring chase, who all knew 
and favoured the daring boy, he had laid low the antlered 
monarch of the woods ? 

In those early days, before the habits of the world 
and increasing love of excitement had estranged Mr. 
Vivian from his family, their home at Temple Vivian had 
been a happy one. If, " as the twig is bent, the tree's 
inclined," a severe moralist might indeed have augured 
ill from the thoughtless gaiety of its inmates ; and pro- 
phesied that children so surrounded by gaiety and dissi- 
pation were more likely to regard life as a merry game, 
than in its true and sober colours. But, to Alicia, the 
breaking up of that happy home had been followed by a 
period spent in equal frivolity, and by no means so in- 
tensely fraught with enjoyment. Her mother's smooth 
brow had become contracted with care ; her pleasing 
manners had degenerated into hypocrisy; and her father's 
plausible excuses regarding his public duties could not 
disguise from her how inadequately those towards his 
own family were performed. 

With that laughter-loving epoch, by many a token, 
the memory of Horace, and through him of Valleyfield, 
was connected. He had passed his time in boyhood 
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alternately between his mother's residence in the South 
and Greville Castle, the estate of his uncle, in North- 
amptonshire, to which, on the sudden death of his 
cousin, he had ultimately succeeded. Shortly after that 
event he had gone abroad; and thus, the period on 
which Alicia loved least to dwell, the most unsatisfactory 
years of her existence, had elapsed during Greville's 
residence on the Continent. Immediately upon his 
return to England, he had renewed his intimacy with 
her family ; at whose house in Arlington Street he spent 
much of his time, and was usually regarded as one of 
the most serious of the many admirers of the beautiful 
Miss Vivian. 

" You will find nothing there to amuse you, I am 
afraid, Miss Lovel," said Huntley; as Julia, after gaily 
flitting through the room examining every token of his 
industry, took down some volumes from a rough book- 
case ; while Charles finished his luncheon, doing ample 
justice to the homely fare provided for them, and watched 
her airy movements. u My travelling library sadly wants 
replenishing, and there is not much in Continental guide- 
books and old army-lists to carry one through a rainy 
evening in the country." 

" I am sure you have made an excellent use of your 
small store," answered Julia pleasantly. " Here is the 
volume you were mentioning as an excellent introduction 
to the study of geology and mineralogy. I have been 
longing, ever since we came, to know something about the 
strata and formation of the rocks ; and the pretty poetry 
you repeated to us yesterday is here, among the descrip- 
tions of British wildflowers. You must know your books 
by heart, Mr. Huntley, to extract so much information 
from them." 

"Have you got anything entertaining there, Mr. 
Huntley ?" asked Josephine, rising from her seat at the 
table. " It would be a blessing to have an interesting 
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novel or two ; for what is to become of us, if the weather 
changes while we stay at Beldornie, I cannot imagine. 
At Brighton, last year, it used to be pleasant enough, 
sitting on the sands with a new book from the library, if 
it were ever such nonsense. But here, there seems to be 
no rational way of amusing one's self. Who ever heard 
of coming down to the seaside, to a place where there 
was no visitors'-list kept, and no names to put down in 
it, if there were one ; no books to read, and, excepting 
watercresses and shell-fish, scarcely a thing fit to eat? 
Papa must have been crazy to think of taking Beldornie." 

" Fortunately, Mr. Bouverie has an excellent library," 
said Huntley, while Josephine turned away from the 
shelves with an air of disappointment, leaving him to 
address Alicia ; who, disturbed from her reverie by their 
conversation, had also risen, and stood looking ab- 
stractedly at the small collection of volumes before 
them. " He has as extensive a selection of modern litera- 
ture as his small cottage will contain ; and his unfailing 
good nature makes his books available to all his neigh- 
bours. I could not exist in the winter without a plentiful 
supply of light reading ; and in summer, works of reference, 
expensive to purchase, are absolutely necessary to make 
one enjoy the wonders and beauties of land and sea, on 
this wild coast." 

" I do not envy you," said Alicia, with a slight shiver, 
as he waited for her answer. " I am no reader, and would 
not pass a winter at Beldornie for millions." 

"Good Heavens, Alicia! What could put such an 
idea into your head ? I thought when you did speak, 
you were going to say something unpleasant !" exclaimed 
Josephine. " All the books in the world would never 
reconcile me to spending more than a month or two at 
Beldornie, just when London is unbearable, and there is 
no hunting or shooting to take gentlemen into the 
country, No one ever does stay longer at the seaside, 
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except unfortunate people, like the Eustaces, who cannot 
afford to go up to town ; and, because they have a stupid 
place like Beechmount, fancy they must live all the year 
round there." 

" I really have no patience with you, Josephine/ 1 said 
her brother. " Where could you be happier, at your age, 
that at Beldornie, running wild among the rocks ? I am 
sure Alicia, though she probably has, by this time, as 
little taste as yourself for country pursuits, will agree 
with me, that, when we were children, we all enjoyed 
ourselves a thousand times more at Temple Vivian than 
we have ever done since." 

" Yes, but Temple Vivian was quite a different place. 
There were boats on the lake, and picnics on the island, 
and you had your ponies, and all sorts of nice things," 
said Josephine sulkily, while Alicia remained silent 
" I dare say I should have enjoyed all that, and your 
vaudevilles and charades, excessively. I remember quite 
well, — because it was the only time I ever saw her so 
foolish, — how Alicia cried when the men began to 
take down the side screens and boards and curtains of 
your theatre. But, if we are to go to a watering- 
place, when London is empty, I know no reason why it 
should be a stupid one ; and if one has not a creature to 
speak to, I see no harm in wishing for a novel to read." 

" The girl is incorrigible !" groaned Charles. " I do 
believe the trumpery with which you all have your heads 
filled has turned your brain. I did think, when I saw 
her hunting for cornelian and amber, yesterday, on the 
sands, and running races with that capital spaniel of 
yours, Huntley, that she was not utterly ruined." 

" We must do at Rome as the Bomans do," answered 
Josephine philosophically. "As long as the weather 
is fine, and the sands are dry, — for I can't wear those 
horridly thick boots Lady Eustace recommends, — I can 
amuse myself quite as well as the rest of you; or, perhaps, 
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better than Alicia, who looks terribly out of sorts about 
something, and would like stopping in these ruinous 
places no more than I should. Thank goodness ! there 
is no danger of such a calamity ; for my impression is, 
that we should all feel uncommonly like fish out of 
water." 

There was no denying Josephine's concluding aphorism ; 
and, Huntley having^wLe/his visitors that L'hour to 
had allowed them had more than elapsed, they all pre- 
pared to return to the boat Alicia, as she passed through 
the empty passages of the building, and along the weed- 
encumbered walk of what had once been a garden, gay 
with flowers, set, like a circlet of many-coloured gems, 
among the emerald verdure of the forest, felt as though 
in this, as in all things, there was a wide difference be- 
tween the dim realities of life and the golden dreams of 
childhood. Valleyfield, forlorn, dismantled, reft of every 
ornamental feature, — with the merry voices of the spring 
no longer laughing in the woods, — seemed to her not 
more disenchanted than her own purposeless existence. 

The sun sank over the downs, as Alicia, on their return 
to the shore, paused to look over the low moss and ivy 
covered wall, which separated their path from the 
secluded graveyard, now in deep shadow. Its grey head- 
stones, some of ancient date and fallen into disrepair, 
had yet, in that southern aspect and under the shelter- 
ing foliage, no look of desolation ; birds sang overhead, 
and the cheerful mirth of the village children at their 
play mingled with the soft murmur of the winds and 
waves. The smoke rose up from the chimneys of the 
•cottages hidden among the trees, and floated in wreaths 
along the shelving slopes of the downs; over which, in 
some places, the golden rays of the afternoon sunlight 
were yet falling. Stillness, repose, and harmony reigned 
over the quiet landscape ; and Alicia's voice was silenced, 
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U if the silvery accents marred the sweet tranquillity of 
nature. 

Deeper thoughts might lie in the long, lingering, almost 
tearful glance bestowed upon the lowly homes of peaceful 
poverty and obscurity, — the still more peaceful haven of 
a more unbroken rest, — than her firmly compressed lips 
could utter. Feelings she might not know how to scan 
had, perhaps, as yet resisted the contaminating influences 
at work around her ; and, uncalled for, undreamed of, 
lay hidden in her breast. As Huntley, with gay readi- 
ness, accepted Charles's invitation to end the day at 
Beldomie, a cloud passed over her brow ; and with a 
gravity in which the vainest of his sex could not have 
traced the slightest tinge of feminine coquetry or en- 
couragement, she fixed her eyes on the receding shore, 
on the quiet sea, over which their vessel floated smoothly 
homewards ; and suffered no renewal of her morning gaiety 
to deepen, or, it might be, to mar the impression which 
her haughty varying beauty had involuntarily made. 




CHAPTER IV. 



" Once on a time (so runs the fable), 
A country mouse, right hospitable, 
Received a town mouse at his board, 
Just as a farmer might a lord. 
A frugal mouse, upon the whole, 
Yet loved his friend, and had a soul, 
Knew what was handsome, and would do't, 
On just occasion, cofite-qui-co&te," 

Pope. 

Almost every morning, for the last ten years, Lady 
Eustace had been accustomed — varying her costume only 
from a bonnet and cloak in winter, to a light shawl and 
parasol in summer— to leave her husband lounging over 
the breakfast-table and his newspaper, and cross the 
park to call upon her nearest neighbour, Mrs. Bouverie. 

It was seldom that the constant interchange of good 
offices between the families did not afford an additional 
reason for the morning walk, in the shape of something 
to be borrowed or returned, some piece of interesting 
news to be imparted, or some one of the juvenile members 
of the Bouverie family to be inquired after, in the various 
attacks of whooping-cough, measles, or influenza, to which 
they were severally or collectively liable. 

Now, as she stepped along, carefully balancing a small 
but very pretty pair of lustres, which had done duty on 
the mantelpiece of her second drawing-room, the evening 

3 
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before, against a handsome china cake-basket (in days of 
yore, a wedding present to Mrs. Bouverie), Lady Eustace 
stopped to look over the hedge that surrounded the 
cottage — one of the smallest into which the necessity of 
exercising the most rigid economy could ever have com- 
pressed a large and yearly-increasing family. 

Little windows protruded in every direction from 
beneath the overshadowing thatch, as if the entrance 
into the world of each fresh claimant upon Mr. 
Bouverie's paternal affection had been a signal for an 
enlargement of the beehive-like edifice in which they 
first saw the light. Throwing down the rake and hoe 
with which he was at work in the diminutive but 
beautifully kept flower-garden, he hastened to open the 
little green gate for Lady Eustace, and conducted her to 
the. sitting-room, where the ladies of his family were 
assembled, amidst a confusion of children, birds, and 
flowers ; the bright hues of the rainbow-tinted feathered 
tribes of India and Australia gleaming forth in the 
warm, sunny atmosphere, redolent with the delicate 
odours of the heliotrope and tuberose. 

Making her way quietly through the labyrinth to the 
window, Mrs. Bouverie received her friend with the 
same affectionate pleasure with which she had shaken 
hands with her almost daily, on the same spot, for 
so many successive years. Wellington, poor boy, was 
lying down with a headache, she replied to Lady 
Eustace's inquiries, pointing out an object in a darkened 
corner, which, on minute inspection, proved to be 
another member of the group ; the rest were all there, 
and able to answer for themselves. 
, Two small, fair girls, singularly resembling each other, 
now responded to Lady Eustace's cordial shake of the 
hand, and the appellations of Jessy and Martha. The 
boys were easily satisfied with a nod to each, and the 
contents of the cake-basket distributed among them, 
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comprising a variety of rout-cakes, ratafia-biscuits, and 
orange-chips, the relics of the last evening's festivities. 

" Well, girls ! how did you like your party V 9 inquired 
Lady Eustace, after Mrs. Bouverie had, with some diffi- 
culty, made room for her visitor, by turning two of the 
boys into the porch ; and Martha and Jessy had resumed 
their occupation of copying music. " You did not at 
all admire Captain Vivian, now, did you ? I dare say you 
have never mentioned his name, since you came home !" 

" Dear Lady Eustace !" whispered Martha, the most 
courageous of the sisters, in a deprecatory tone. Jessy 
only hung her head, and coloured violently. 

" Indeed, the girls have done nothing but talk of their 
pleasant evening, and of your delightful friends," said 
Mrs. Bouverie. " I hope you liked their dresses. They 
had them on purpose to do honour to your kind invita- 
tion; though, of course, poor things, they were not 
likely to be seen to advantage by the side of that 
beautiful Miss Vivian. I think I never saw so clear a 
complexion ! — it made everyone who came near her look 
absolutely sallow. " 

" I cannot say that Alicia Vivian is one of my beauties," 
observed Lady Eustace : " though I believe she is extra- 
ordinarily adiired ;-among JL, I mean, and by her 
father's set in particular. I beg your pardon, my dear, 
for not answering your question. I thought your girls 
did look uncommonly well ; — but what made them come 
so late ? — I expected to find them in the drawing-room, 
when we came out from dinner. " 

" Oh, mamma told us not to be too early. We would 
not for the world have been so unfashionable as to come 
before nine o'clock," replied Jessy. 

"Mrs. Vivian was in such a fidget about the road, 
that I could scarcely keep her quiet," said Lady Eustace. 
" Such nonsense ! — as I told her, — on a fine summer 
evening. If it had been a night like that when those 

3—2 
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poor people were dashed over the cliff, and killed upon the 
spot, last winter, she might have had an excuse for being 
frightened. I shall not be easy till I find out what made 
Mr. Vivian bring her to such a place as Beldornie." 

" It seems the strangest thing !" remarked Mrs. 
Bouverie. " People of their fortune, and used, by what 
I could gather from her, to so totally different a manner 
of living : — and she, poor thing, in such delicate health, 
too ! Do you not think this easy-chair would be a great 
comfort to her ? I have been arranging to send it up 
with the jelly-moulds you asked me to lend them." 

" I believe you would part with the very gown you 
had on, if you thought anyone wanted it more than 
yourself," said Lady Eustace affectionately. "Wait, I 
advise you, before depriving yourself of any comforts, 
until you know a little more of these new neighbours. I 
thought how it would be when I saw you in such close 
conversation on the sofa." 

" We soon found we had many mutual acquaintances," 
said Mrs. Bouverie. " I must confess, when I recollect 
what my own advantages were, I regret the loss of them, 
for the sake of the girls. Mrs. Vivian quite agreed with 
me in considering it a thousand pities that they should 
be buried in a place like this." 

" Why, good heavens ! my dear, what could you expect 
for them 1 The girls are good girls, and very particular 
favourites of Sir Archibald's and mine; but of what 
consequence would that make them, I should like to 
know, in London ? — I wish most sincerely these people 
had never come among us, if they are to make you and 
your daughters dissatisfied. Pray, where do you think 
you would be loved and valued as you are here V 9 

" Indeed, there is little danger of our proving ourselves 
ungrateful. Mr. Bouverie is as much a fixture as the 
cottage," said Mrs. Bouverie, cordially pressing her 
friend's hand, " But you must allow that it is an advan- 
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tage to fall in with such a family as this, without going 
out of one's way, in the least." 

" I cannot say that I thought any of them particularly 
agreeable," answered Lady Eustace. "One sister was 
silent, because she had nothing to say; the other, 
because she did not think us worth talking to. Sir 
Archibald and Mr. Vivian had, as usual, a most interest- 
ing ttte-drtete. Mrs. Vivian entertained you with the 
glories of her town and country establishments. Miss 
Vivian spoke to no one but Huntley ; and her brother 
looked as if he had neither a word nor an idea to throw 
away upon anybody." 

" Oh, Lady Eustace ! how can you say so f — " Oh, 
Lady Eustace, I am sure you are not in earnest ! 
Mamma, do you hear what Lady Eustace says ?" ex- 
claimed both Martha and Jessy, pushing back their 
music-books, and almost upsetting the table, in the 
agitation with which they started from their seats. 

" Why, what is the matter with you, girls V inquired 
their visitor, with apparent surprise. " What has driven 
you both out of your wits in this way 1" 

"The fact is," said Mrs. Bouverie, laughing, "the 
girls have both lost their hearts to Captain Vivian. I 
confess, I agree with them in thinking his personal 
appearance highly in his favour; though he does not 
seem much of a lady's man." 

"But Captain Vivian is not stupid, mamma," ex- 
claimed the Miss Bouveries, in a breath. "He said 
something to Mr. Huntley, last night, when we had 
done singing, which seemed to be very amusing ; and he 
has the most beautiful smile in the world. I am sure, 
Captain Vivian is very intelligent." 

" What, because he laughed at your singing T asked 
Lady Eustace. " Well, don't be mortified, children ! 
for, I dare say, he was not listening. By the time that 

you have seen as many handsome men as I have, you 
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will know that they are invariably the most stupid 
beings in creation. I must say, even poor Huntley is 
more agreeable than your Adonis, Jessy." 

"Oh, we are so tired of Mr. Huntley 1" ejaculated 
Martha, with an air of great contempt 

" Captain Vivian is so superior !" chimed in Jessy 
enthusiastically. " I do so like a man to have a great 
quantity of dark hair !" 

" Upon my word, girls, you are enough to provoke a 
saint 1" said Lady Eustace, laughing. " Why don't you 
go out, and see if you cannot fall in with this divinity ? 
For my part, I hate smokers ! We shall be at least a 
fortnight, before we get rid of the smell of the cigars he 
and Huntley lighted in the hall, last night" 

" Captain Vivian has been walking with Mr. Huntley 
on the cliff, this morning," said Jessy, drawing a low 
chair close to Lady Eustace, and speaking in a con- 
fidential whisper. " Martha and I have made an opening 
in papa's favourite myrtle hedge, on purpose that we may 
be able to look at him, through the telescope, whenever 
he is there." 

" I think you may dismiss your fears of Mr. Huntley, 
now," said Mrs. Bouverie, smiling, to her friend. " Mr. 
Bouverie and I may, for the future, ask the poor man to 
share our family dinner, as often as we please, without 
dread of your remonstrances, on the girls' account" 

"I do not see why you should be too secure. 
Eemember, one folly often drives out another. Well, 
I suppose, I must run away ; though there is no danger 
of my husband's playing truant in my absence ; since 
Mr. Vivian is gone back to town already. I suspect 
there is something very odd at the bottom of this strange 
freak of bringing his family here. Temple Vivian is a 
fine place ; but there are such things as mortgages and 
gambling debts. Depend upon it, all is not gold that 
glitters, in that quarter !" 



CHAPTER V. 

" I remember, I remember, how my childhood fleeted by ; 
The mirth of its December ; the warmth of its July. 
I was merry, I was merry, when my little lovers came ; 
With a lily, or a cherry, or some new invented game. 
Now I've you, love ; now I've you, love, to kneel before me there ; 
But, you know, you're not so true, love, as childhood's lovers were. " 

W. M. Pbaed. 

" Then, you say, you are not tired of Beldornie, Julia ; 
and you really wish me to believe this dull place suits 
you f' said Captain Vivian, with considerable scepticism 
in his tone ; one evening, when he had persuaded Miss 
Lovel to walk with him in the rocky wilderness which 
girdled in Beldornie, and seemed to cut it off from the 
rest of the world by its majestic barriers of cliff and 
sea. 

Sometimes deeply shadowed by the rocks, at others 
commanding wide stretches of the ocean, which was 
throwing showers of dazzling foam against the face of 
the promontory, the narrow track wound on amid 
flowers ; while a thousand bright insects darted across 
the path ; and the nature of the ground afforded just 
sufficient excuse to Charles for proffering, and to Julia 
for accepting, his assistance in climbing the rough steps 
in the rocks. 

Be candid for once in your life," he continued. 



(C 
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"You know I make no profession of sentiment; and 
there is not even that poor fellow Huntley at hand to 
bewilder by your ready assumption of his tastes and 
pursuits. Do you hope to convince me that you re- 
gretted leaving Temple Vivian, as you have just declared, 
and that the three years you spent there with us were 
the happiest of your life V 

" I am sorry I said so, Charles, since you are in this 
humour," said Julia, colouring with vexation. "I see 
you are quite as provoking as ever, and choose to quarrel 
with me, just as you used to do, when you came home 
for the holidays. I did say that I was happy at Temple 
Vivian ; and I shall not retract the observation, in spite 
of your having contrived to tease and torment me con- 
tinually there, exactly as you seem inclined to do now." 

" Because I find in you the same faults and the same 
fascinations, Julia. Do you think I have forgotten what 
a dear good little creature you were, at one time, and 
what a mischievous imp, at another ? I believe, to this 
day, Leopold and I are worse friends than we might 
have been, if you had not listened with such rapt atten- 
tion to the learned conversation of the Oxford student ; 
making him ten times more conceited than nature in- 
tended. " 

" How can you say so, Charles ? Leopold never was 
a favourite of mine ; though I certainly did not choose 
to ill-use him, at your bidding. I cannot imagine how 
you can recollect such trifles ; or what they have to do 
with the unkind things you have been saying, nearly ever 
since we came out." 

" To tell you the truth, Julia, — which is exactly what 
you girls care least to hear, — I am terribly dissatisfied 
with you all," said Charles bitterly. " Whatever a man's 
own sins may be, those which he can never forgive in a 
woman, are egotism and worldliness. Yet the lives you 
have all been leading, while I was buffeted about in 
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India, could tend to nothing else. My mother, whom I 
left a sweet, amiable-tempered creature, has become 
soured, and, in some measure, estranged from us. Alicia, 
who then was a clever, animated girl, full of high spirits 
and good nature, is disagreeably proud, and indifferent 
to the feelings of others. Josephine is a perfect simpleton, 
with the follies of a woman and the intellect of a baby ; 
and you, though you have become ten times prettier 
than ever, are as finished a coquette as ever broke the 
heart of an unfortunate captain of dragoons, who has 
nothing but his commission and his unpaid bills to lay 
at your feet" 

" The change is' in you, Charles, not in me, or in your 
family," answered Julia, rather angrily. "At least, I 
confess, I do not recognise your descriptions. In Mrs. 
Vivian, I can see no fault ; since she is as she ever was, 
all kindness. Josephine is little more than a child. 
Her manner will improve every day ; and as for Alicia, I 
admire her more than I can easily express." 

" Yes, but you do not love her, Julia !" said Charles 
quickly. "I saw, before I had been in the house an 
hour, that there was no cordiality between you ; and 
without extenuating your failings, I admit that warmth 
of heart towards your friends —mind, I say nothing 
about your lovers, — was always a redeeming virtue in 
you. Alicia disappoints me more than all the rest of 
you. Though I am her brother, I admire her as much as 
anyone can do. I wish to heaven that little ape Jose- 
phine would imitate her ladylike simplicity. Beauty and 
wit like Alicia's, nature has denied; but she has been 
shamefully neglected. My mother at least might have 
taught her to behave like a lady." 

" She is only just come back from school," said Julia 
good-naturedly. " Oh, Charles, do not be so severe upon 
the poor girl ! You have no idea what a difference it will 
make in her, when she is regularly introduced into society." 
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" She will find nothing really to improve her in any 
society she is likely to move in," said Charles gloomily. 
" I could forgive her gaucherie, but her mind is perverted, 
and she has not art to hide it. Outward refinement the 
poor child may, indeed, acquire ; but what can restore 
to her the simplicity of character she has so entirely 
lost? It was an ill-advised step of my father's to let 
Temple Vivian. In my opinion it has been the ruin of 
us all." 

"Indeed, I wish that we could always have stayed 
there !" said Julia warmly. " I am afraid we were all 
too giddy to lead with impunity a perfectly idle life at 
gay watering-places, abroad and in England; and the 
London season, with its many temptations to vanity and 
expense, to crown the rest. But I suppose Mr. Vivian 
imagined that, as he was obliged to be in town during 
the sitting of Parliament, his keeping up Temple Vivian 
was inexpedient" 

" Your letters,— it was kind in you to write to me, 
Julia, — kept me strangely in the dark as to much that 
was happening among you all," continued Charles. " By- 
the-way, I have never asked you what became of your 
elderly admirer, that unfortunate Sir John Denistoun, 
who, if I read his destined fate aright, must long since 
have blown his brains out, or married an heiress, in 
despair at your cruelty." 

" How can you be so absurd, Charles ?" replied Julia, 
blushing. " You shall not accuse me again of treating 
you like a friend and writing confidentially. Do you 
remember what a scolding Mademoiselle Bernstein gave 
me, when she found out that we corresponded after you 
first went to Sandhurst ?" 

" Do not challenge the accuracy of my memory, Julia. 
I assure you it places you before me as just as great a 
flirt in the nursery as you are now. What a dear little 
angel you looked, the day you cried so bitterly, when my 
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commission arrived from the Horse-Guards; and how 
cruelly you disappointed my expectations on my return, 
the first time I obtained leave of absence from Ireland, 
when I found you taking a lesson in miniature painting 
from an exiled Polish nobleman ; and sympathizing with 
his misfortunes to such a degree that you had clearly 
forgotten it was your duty to be waiting at the lodge- 
gates, where we parted, to receive me 1" 

" Your vanity is quite stupendous," said Julia gaily. " I 
am glad I gave it a check so early in life ; as I am evidently 
not responsible for any scrapes into which it may have 
led you. I seem to have made myself thoroughly and 
conscientiously disagreeable, on all occasions, present or 
absent." 

" Quite the contrary," answered Charles. " In all my 
wanderings, though I may have seen more perfect beauty, 
there has been one image, half girl, half fairy, never 
eclipsed, and vividly impressed upon my recollection. I 
was really quite surprised when we met again, Julia, to 
find how carefully every feature of that smiling face, 
those arch eyes, and clustering ringlets, had been trea- 
sured for years within my memory." 

"I do not wonder at your being surprised at the 
discovery of your own constancy," returned Julia. " I 
make no such professions ; for, in spite of your innumer- 
able bad qualities, it is not easy to forget the friends of 
our childhood ; or, indeed," she added, more gravely, " to 
see their faults as plainly, and regard them with as little 
indulgence as you do. There is something in the memory 
of that joyous time, which disarms the severity of cen- 
sure." 

" Do not mistake me, Julia," said Charles, laying aside 
his ironical tone, and affectionately pressing the taper 
fingers that rested on his arm. " I do, indeed, believe that 
you feel an interest in us ; and you cannot blind yourself 
to the many reasons I have for regret and anxiety. I 
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declare, I could willingly have shot myself, or gone back 
to India, when I found what an alteration there was in 
my father. Careless and improvident I had long known 
him to be ; but to see my mother's drawing-room a 
centre for high play, — my beautiful sister the object of 
idle, almost offensive, admiration ! — this, and more than 
this, which you know better than I do, — I confess, 
sobered me at once ; and, whatever may have been my 
own failings, they did not prevent my seeing and deplor- 
ing the desecration of my home." 

" Nay, Charles, you cannot blame Alicia !" said Julia. 
" In the midst of admiration which would have turned 
my head, she is perfectly calm and unmoved. I never, 
in my life, saw her blush at a compliment, or lower her 
haughty eyelids at a sentiment; except, indeed, from 
one person, in whose presence I have seen her less entirely 
self-possessed. " 

" You mean Greville, of course," said Charles, frown- 
ing. "I think you are right. I have noticed some 
slight emotion in his presence, whether from flattered 
vanity at his according to her the attentions so coveted 
by others, I cannot tell. Greville is, in my opinion, 
utterly spoiled, and I doubt his ever marrying. He 
loved one woman truly — Madeline Beresford. She 
jilted him shamefully; and, like many another man, 
he has never had the slightest opinion of any of you 
since." 

" How could she help it, Charles V 9 said Julia apolo- 
getically. " They say she is very unhappy, and never 
loved her husband in the least. General Beresford would 
not hear of her marrying Horace, — who was then without 
fortune or prospects, — and forced her into accepting a 
man she detested." 

" As if, in these days, a woman could be forced into 
matrimony, if she were true to herself and her lover !" 
said Charles contemptuously. " It served her right that* 
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when she had been cowardly enough to yield to her 
father's threats and marry that stupid fellow, Chenevix, 
Arthur Greville got his neck broken, and Horace became 
his uncle's heir. I have not forgotten our Christmas 
games, at the time of Madeline's wedding, at Temple 
Vivian, nor the airs she gave herself on the strength of 
being a bride ; treating us all as a parcel of children. 
Depend upon it, Greville is quite justified in declaring 
that he never did and never will forgive her." 

" Poor thing ! She has been sufficiently punished, for 
I believe she loved him, in her heart, fervently," said 
the compassionate Julia. " Mr. Greville, I dare say, has 
no great cause to boast of his own constancy ; and the 
pang must have been bitter, indeed, when she found that 
a little more firmness, or the patience of a single year, 
would have secured the happiness of her life." 

" I don t know that," answered Charles, who seemed 
determined to cavil with his pretty companion. " Cer- 
tainly there is no knowing what difference it might 
have made in him, if his first attachment had been a 
prosperous one. A man feels such a check, in his out- 
set in life, more than you frivolous creatures suppose ; 
and whatever adulation he may meet with now, depend 
upon it, there are times when the flattering accents ring 
hollow, as he remembers that he was not so courted and 
worshipped always. But, whatever he might have become 
— let Alicia think as she pleases, there is no doubt what 
he is — a man of dissipated, luxurious habits ; if not a 
gambler himself, constantly associating with those who 
are deeply engaged in that ruinous and absorbing pursuit; 
proud and fastidious to excess; cynical towards your sex, 
in reality ; while, in manner, he is devoted to them. A 
man, in short, to win twenty women's hearts, and break 
them, with as little compunction as he considers was 
shown when his own affections — the warm feelings of 
youth — were trifled with and rejected." 
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Julia was silent ; for, at that moment, such a thrilling 
hurst of melody from the thorn hushes in the ravine, and 
in the garden of Beldornie, hurst on their ears, that they 
paused to hearken; and as the nightingales, one after 
another, took up the strain, and sent it hack again — the 
moonlight falling on the flowers, the minstrelsy of the 
unseen choir, and yet more, in spite of the truth of 
some of Charles's accusations, her own true and loving 
heart, rebelled against the severity of the comments to 
which she had been listening. 

" Try to think less harshly of us, Charles !" she said 
kindly ; as, after waiting for a few minutes, she turned 
towards the open windows of the drawing-room, lighted 
from within. " Some things you have said may be true; 
but it is better, surely, to win us back from error by 
gentleness, than to frighten us by sarcasm. Neither 
Mr. Greville nor ourselves may be utterly incorrigible ; 
nor are first impressions always such as cannot be 
effaced." 




CHAPTEE VI. 

" Our courtier scarce could touch a bit ; 
But showed his breeding and his wit : 
He did his best to seem to eat, 
And cried, ' I vow, you're mighty neat ! 
But Lord, my friend, this savage scene ! 
For God's sake, come, and live with men !' " 

Pope. 

The last ten years of Mr. Vivian's life — devoted, as his 
wife was in the habit of saving, to his parliamentary 
duties — had, in their rapid course, brought him to that 
point where a wise man pauses, in the active employ- 
ments of existence, to consider the past, and prepare for 
the future ; and the man of pleasure and of the world is 
apt to find that both are beginning to pall upon him. 

Even his vitiated taste, as middle age grew daily upon 
him, did not prevent him from sometimes missing the 
domestic love which had thrown its softening shade over 
many a failing, in the first period of his matrimonial 
career. The still womanly heart of his wife throbbed 
under her gay attire, and deeper lines of regret marked 
her once thoughtless countenance; when she saw the 
course they had begun to follow so pleasantly together 
diverge into two distinct tracts, more and more widely 
divided; while each sought refuge from reflection in 
separate and selfish pleasures. 
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The breaking up of their expensive establishment at 
Temple Vivian, rendered necessary, according to her 
husband, by the increasing demands of his family, had 
but led to the adoption of a new mode of life, which 
brought with it its own temptations to those who knew 
not the meaning of self -denial If, in the sultry summer 
spent in loitering on the burning sands or scorching cliffs 
of some fashionable watering-place, memory flew back, 
for a moment, to the emerald turf and spreading trees 
now enjoyed by strangers, Mrs. Vivian passed on quickly 
to the reflection, how often she had longed to exchange 
their luxurious coolness for a few weeks at Brighton ; 
and when some flower in her bouquet reminded her of 
the heliotropes and gardenias blooming for the benefit 
of others in her conservatory at Temple Vivian, she con- 
soled herself with the idea that they never came into 
bloom there at the right time; and that, after all, it 
was less troublesome and costly to buy them when 
wanted. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Vivian was, on one point, fully satis- 
fied. Alicia, in beauty — that crown jewel in a vain 
woman's estimation of her daughter — far exceeded her 
most sanguine expectations. The progress of the young 
girl through such studies as were required of her, had, 
indeed, been so rapid that a doubt might have arisen 
whether, for a mind so constituted, the superficial train- 
ing she received were sufficient ; but there was no one 
to make the inquiry, or to answer it, if suggested. 
Initiated into the gay world of her father's house, long 
before she was formally introduced into society, Alicia 
Vivian had little to learn of its requirements when she 
was permitted regularly to play the woman's part in the 
fashionable game of life she had studied from her child- 
hood ; and felt disposed to envy the feminine, though 
half-terrified, enjoyment of the novices just emancipated 
from school and home discipline. Like the unsubstantial 
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walls, the tinsel draperies and mock decorations of the 
temporary theatre which she had assisted, with many a 
tear, to dismantle at Temple Vivian, the scenes wherein 
she now took part appeared unreal and unsatisfactory ; 
as though she carried with her on the stage the recollec- 
tion of too much of the by-play, hollow flatteries, and 
bitter cavillings of the actors, to enjoy the illusions of 
the drama. The clear-sightedness of youth — its impatient 
judgment, its rapid conclusions — warred in her mind 
against the intoxication of the senses produced by adula- 
tion ; and a bitterness of tone and spirit was the result, 
which gave a piquancy to the manners of the young and 
courted beauty ; while, over all, her sparkling loveliness 
— her radiant wit — the extreme of careless abandonment 
to her humour of the moment, and a power of sarcasm 
far deeper than the flimsy intellect of half her auditors 
could comprehend — was thrown a mantle of indifference 
and haughty reserve. 

The only periods when the light of youth and hope 
seemed to shine upon the savannah-like district of weeds 
and flowers, through which she was borne almost against 
her will, — the pleasures and follies of Alicia's present 
life — occurred when Horace Greville's frequent visits 
recalled her happier days at Temple Vivian. Changed 
as he was, to all other eyes, — for few could have recog- 
nised the dreamy, often melancholy boy, in the man, 
distinguished for talent and eloquence, elevated above 
the crowd by his natural abilities not less than by 
his acquired position, — Greville owed neither to his 
wealth, his consequence, nor his high attributes of mind 
and person, his power over Alicia. In the whole world 
around her, he was the only being still viewed in the 
magical light of those youthful illusions of which experi- 
ence had since deprived her. Alicia exercised towards 
him none of the severity which made her, in general, as 
much feared as she was admired For him, her first 

4 
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feelings of sympathy and indignation had been, in 
earliest youth, enlisted ; and the heart which had beaten 
so warmly for the companion of her childhood, in his 
hour of sorrowful desertion, now led her, as a woman, to 
forgive in him much that in others was hateful to her. 

The errors of Horace were those most leniently judged 
by the world in which they lived ; when committed by a 
man, young, handsome and perfectly independent of the 
verdict of society. All the changes that had swept over 
him, while obliterating every remains of his first attach- 
ment, and robbing him, yet more completely than Alicia, 
of romance, had not done away with the effect it had 
produced upon his character ; and Alicia little dreamed 
that, even in his estimation of herself, the distrust 
excited by the faithlessness of one woman, and the worth- 
lessness of others, the idle dissipation of the life he had 
since led, and the total annihilation of every spark of 
boyish enthusiasm, played their several and separate 
parts. 

Though constantly at Mr. Vivian's house, when in 
town, Greville was fully conscious of the increasingly 
rapid stages which had brought his pleasant, careless- 
seeming friend to the verge of all that in youth he would 
have shunned. Around him, difficulties had accumu- 
lated ; and, like the drowning man who hesitates not to 
drag even those best beloved to share his fate, sooner 
than lose a chance of extrication, Mr. Vivian was in 
danger of involving all who were connected with him in 
his own downward progress. Indifferent to the peril,— 
cool, in the midst of excitement, Greville watched his 
struggles; not without compassion, but with a proud 
assumption of superiority, showing how little he con- 
sidered the lesson and the warning necessary to himself. 
While prudent men, even of his own set, hesitated to 
trust to Mr. Vivian's decaying sense of honour, Greville 
played and betted largely, strong in the conviction of a 
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resolution and fortune equal to the chances to which he 
chose to expose them. 

Nor was he less confident in the coolness of his heart, 
than in the calculations of his judgment. In Alicia, he 
now saw only th« gifted and captivating woman, and 
scarcely recalled the unselfish, affectionate playmate of 
his boyhood ; for, in the storm which had since swept 
over his head, — in the brilliant prosperity which suc- 
ceeded, — the very recollection of his youth seemed to 
have been annihilated ; and with it had perished many 
a bright and beautiful association : or, if recalled, it was 
with an intensity of bitterness, an impatience of past 
suffering, a sore and galling sensation of wounded pride, 
which banished all softer impressions from his mind. 

At such moments of unwelcome retrospection, a 
mocking demon seemed to ask him whether he were 
still the same ; and to point to the source whence arose 
his present favour in the world's estimation. All who 
had shared in imparting the harsh lesson which had 
robbed prosperity of half its brightness, youth of its 
magic colouring, and manhood of its trust, then partook 
of his hatred ; from the faithless Madeline, to Mrs. 
Vivian, with her captivating smile* her ready, flattering 
reception, and well remembered falseness, — thfc sunny 
bowers of Temple Vivian, and the blasted pleasures of 
those early days. If, in the remembered joys of child- 
hood, the interest she had felt for him, the regret with 
which she had seen him depart, and the hopes she had 
cherished of his return, lay the secret of his empire over 
Alicia, — it was far different with him; when, in his 
happier moments, under the influence of a manner as 
bewitchingly attractive, eyes as touchingly soft and true 
to him, as for others they were cold and disdainful, he 
forgot the painful past, and disregarded, as was his wont, 
in the proud belief of his own invulnerability, the very- 
possibility of danger. 

4—2 
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The Vivians, after the discomfort of their first arrival 
at Beldornie was over, had reconciled themselves to the 
manifold inconveniences of the place, with a degree of 
resignation which did them infinite credit. Week had 
followed week without bringing back Mr. Vivian to his 
family, who found Huntley's services daily more and 
more indispensable to their amusement. The large, 
half empty apartments still looked blank and desolate, 
even when supplied with various articles of furniture 
from Mrs. Bouverie's tiny but crowded drawing-room ; 
they were spacious and numerous enough, however, to 
compensate for some of their deficiencies, in the opinion 
of those who could, at least, enjoy the freedom of 
indulging in their several pursuits and humours. In- 
different to the wondering curiosity they excited, the 
inmates of Beldornie gave themselves up, for the present, 
to the caprice of the moment, passing the greater part 
of the day amidst the rocks, or upon the water; and 
astonishing Martha and Jessy more and more by their 
seeming readiness *to be entertained. How Lady Eustace 
could call those delightful people worldly minded, the 
sisters could not imagine, when they saw them preferring 
to roam at will, at all hours and seasons, to planning 
formal parties. 

In spite of Lady Eustace's warning, a much greater 
degree of intimacy had arisen between Sir Archibald's 
tenants and their neighbours at the Hermitage, than she 
had herself chosen to encourage. The choicest fruit and 
vegetables found their way to Beldornie, from Mr, 
Bouverie's garden — Mrs. Vivian's ill-health being an 
irresistible appeal to his generosity ; while a few flatter- 
ing expressions of cordiality were a sufficient return to 
his wife and daughters, for the sacrifices they readily 
incurred of time and comfort. Mrs. Vivian's manners 
were soft and ingratiating in the extreme ; and to those 
whose daily thoughts and actions were kind and sincere, 
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it was difficult to believe that the recollection of the 
benefits conferred upon her vanished from her mind, 
almost as quickly as the look of languid gratitude passed 
from her countenance. 

A week of unfavourable weather had rendered Mrs. 
Vivian unusually thankful for any society that might be 
obtained, when the sight of a clear sky overhead, and 
dry footing on the mossy path, induced Mrs. Bouverie 
to walk over one morning to see her. 

" It is so kind and good in you to take the trouble of 
coming so far to visit a poor invalid," she said, in really 
animated accents, as her friendly new acquaintance took 
a place beside her on the sofa. " I am such a nervous, 
good-for-nothing creature, that it is quite impossible for 
me to call on any of my friends. Walking is entirely out 
of the question for me. The days are over when I could 
have joined the young people in their gipsy-parties, with 
that good, useful, kind-hearted creature, Mr. Huntley, who 
carries their cloaks, takes care of the pony or the boat, 
and sees that no accident befalls the girls. Lady Eustace 
made quite a point of my dining at Beechmount the day 
after to-morrow, to meet Mrs. Molyneux and her 
daughters ; but I told her it was out of the question. It 
would be death to me to be dragged again, at night, over 
these dreadful roads. I thought we were going straight 
into the sea, when we stopped to lock the wheel, and 
saw the lights in your houses shining far below us at 
the bottom of that frightful precipice 1" 

" It is a pity you cannot overcome your fears ; though, 
I confess, they are very natural," answered Mrs. Bouverie. 
"Accidents seldom happen; and it seems hard for you 
to be so entirely shut out of the little gaiety we have to 
offer. I was a great coward myself formerly ; but when 
I found I must stay at home for life, if I gave way to my 
weakness, I thought it my duty to struggle against it. - I 
remember the time when such a lonely walk as I have 
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taken to-day would have terrified me beyond measure ; 
yet, now, habit makes me think nothing of it As for a 
carriage, a woman who marries for love, as I did, at six- 
teen, soon ceases to think of one, except as a luxury." 

"I dare say you are much more independent, and 
quite as comfortable. Walking is such a delightful whole- 
some exercise, if one is but equal to it," said Mrs. "Vivian 
sympathizingly. " Jenner told me I should walk every 
morning before breakfast; but I never could persuade 
myself that his prescriptions suited my constitution. I 
am so unfit for exertion in the early part of the day. 
At the foreign Baths, certainly, and at the water-cure, all 
the patients are up with the lark; but then custom 
softens everything, and one has companions in one's 
misery." 

" I am rather surprised that you did not choose some 
pleasant watering-place on the Continent, instead of 
coming here," said Mrs. Bouverie. " Surely the young 
ladies, at all events, would have preferred a gayer scene 
than Beldornie ¥' 

" On the contrary, we rather like the place ; at least, 
it suits me, and my children are kind enough to fancy 
that everything ought to yield to my welfare and inclina- 
tion," replied Mrs. Vivian ; with more animation. " I 
should never have borne the fatigue of going abroad. 
Mr. Vivian felt this more fully perhaps than I did, when 
he fixed upon this delightfully quiet spot; which pos- 
sesses the superior advantage, also, of having brought us 
acquainted with you all. Then you actually married for 
love, you say, and have never repented ? Of course not ; 
when all you gave up was a little senseless splendour for 
the sake of true felicity in that charming cottage of 
yours, with such a husband as Mr. Bouverie, whom I 
regard as perfection. And your myrtles are so beautiful, 
and you make your boys so useful ! I really think pity- 
ing you would be quite out of the question." 
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" Perhaps so, as far as I am concerned," answered Mrs. 
Bouverie good-humouredly. " I certainly thought very 
little of any sacrifice when I married Mr. Bouverie, under 
the impression that love in a cottage was the most 
delightful thing in the world. But, though the love has 
worn wonderfully well, I should be sorry to imagine that 
my little girls were likely to be as foolish as their mother ; 
or would have to go through what I have done, in bring- 
ing up their families. At present, Martha and Jessy are 
of an age to enjoy society ; which is quite unattainable 
for them, unless from such a fortunate accidental occur- 
rence as your coming here to spend the summer. You 
would scarcely believe that I have not been twenty miles 
from home since we first settled here — nearly eleven 
years ago." 

" I do not wonder at your disliking to move. Such a 
domestic circle as yours has attractions it would be 
difficult to supersede," said Mrs. Vivian, suppressing a 
slight yawn. " Then, besides your own party, you have 
Sir Archibald and Lady Eustace, — such neighbourly, 
excellent people ! — and, now and then, a friend to stay 
with one or the other of you. Still, in spite of all this, 
I must say that you and Mr. Bouverie are hardly justified 
in keeping the girls here all the year round. They 
would enjoy a few weeks in town during the season, 
undoubtedly. Josephine would so extremely like going 
out with them ! — they are nearly of an age. I long to 
hear their unsophisticated remarks. Surely you might 
trust them, for a short time, from under the shelter of 
your wing." 

Mrs. Bouverie's expressions of acknowledgment were 
warm and sincere. It was more than had been said by 
her own nearest connections. She had married to please 
herself, and must take the consequence; but she did 
think it hard that, with so many relations and friends 
living in the gay world, she should receive the first offer 
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to introduce her daughters from a comparative stranger. 
It showed that those from whom one had least right to 
expect anything, were often the most ready to confer a 
favour. 

" My dear Mrs. Bouverie ! what can you expect from 
such perfect butterflies as your mere fashionable people)" 
exclaimed Mrs. Vivian, in a paroxysm of cordiality. 
" There lies the superior charm of a retirement like this. 
One feels to know so much more of the friends one meets, 
when there is nothing to divert attention from them. 
How long it would have been, if we had become ac- 
quainted in the promenades and ballrooms of a dissipated 
watering-place, before I took the interest I now feel in 
your family, and in the future welfare of your daughters." 

" How kind you are !" sighed Mrs. Bouverie. " I wish 
my husband could hear you. When we first married, we 
were too happy, and now Mr. Bouverie is too indolent, to 
wish for anything outside the walls of our nutshell of a 
dwelling, which I believe he thinks contains everything 
that is valuable in existence." 

u Such a contented excellent creature ! — with so much 
sterling benevolence of heart, and completely English 
independence of character ! I am more than ever anxious 
for my husband's return — they would so thoroughly ap- 
preciate each other. We must get my eldest son, Leopold, 
down, too, to introduce to the young ladies. Charles is 
quite a vaurien, but Mr. Vivian and I are exceedingly 
proud of his brother ; who is, I am told, one of the most 
rising young men of the day. Ah, Mr. Huntley ! you 
are the very person I wanted," added Mrs. Vivian, her 
countenance brightening as he approached the window. 
" Mr. Vivian has sent down some hampers of wine, and 
as there is no cellar, the servants have been altogether at a 
loss to put it away ; but you will soon suggest something. 

" He is a complete treasure !" she remarked, upon 
Huntley's hastening to obey her behest "I cannot 
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imagine what we should do without him. He never 
cares what trouble he takes to give pleasure to his 
friends. That is the forest pony he procured for Alicia, 
who was not strong when she came down here, and is 
quite a child in her enjoyment of this fine scenery. Are 
they not admirable rustic figures? See, the young 
people have assembled on the lawn, and are only waiting 
for Mr. Huntley, before they set off on their excursion." 

" My girls went on with their father two hours since," 
said Mrs. Bouverie. "Mrs. Molyneux and her daughters 
arrived at Beechmount last night. I heard the carriage 
pass the gate while we were at tea ; and Lady Eustace 
called, as she usually does, after breakfast, this morning, 
to say her mother was quite well, and not at all tired, 
and that everything seemed propitious for the picnic at 
the Spring. We always look forward to the arrival of 
visitors at Beechmount as the signal for our summer 
gaiety. Gentlemen are rather a rarity on most occasions. 
I do not know that I ever saw two young men here at a 
time before. Your son and Mr. Huntley walking about 
together among the rocks gives a perfectly different 
appearance to the place." 

Mrs. Bouverie took leave of her friend with great 
cordiality ; stopping, as she crossed the lawn, to hurry 
the young people in setting off, and feeling as a mother 
for Martha and Jessy ; who, she doubted not, had cast 
many a backward look by the way, while their father 
pursued his botanical researches among the rocks, un- 
conscious of the encouragement he was lending to their 
hope of being overtaken by the young Vivians. Charles's 
laziness seemed unconquerable; and she shook hands 
with him at the gate, uncertain whether he meant to 
accompany his sisters, or would cut her poor little 
daughters to the heart, by remaining to smoke his cigar 
on the cliff, in defiance of every feminine attraction. 




CHAPTER VII. 

"But for all this, thou shalt have as many dolours for thy 
daughters, as thou canst tell in a year." — Shakespeare. 

" You have not come without Captain Vivian ?" — " I 
hope your brother will be here presently !" were the ex- 
clamations with which Martha and Jessy greeted their 
friend Josephine, upon her arrival at the Spring ; where 
Lady Eustace and the greater number of her party were 
already assembled, in a verdant spot among the downs. 

"How beautiful your sister is, Josephine! — I never 
saw her look exactly as she does to-day. It must be 
that dear little straw hat with the green feather," con- 
tinued Martha, after their minds had been tranquillized 
concerning Charles's tardy advent. " Now, do watch her 
standing talking to Sir Archibald, and patting his horse; 
and how he is laughing. I wonder what she is saying 
to him." 

" Nothing worth going to hear," returned Josephine, 
by no means so fond of hearing her sister's praises, as 
the good-natured Martha supposed. *' Alicia is like 
no one else ; and I am sure it was very silly to put 
on a muslin dress, to be torn to pieces by these horrid 
brambles." 

" Oh, but it looks so cool and pretty on a day like 
this ! I wish Jessy had worn her white muslin frock. 
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Do not you think Captain Vivian would consider it much 
the prettiest V 9 

" I do not suppose he would know whether she had 
one on, or not He never notices what we wear, except 
to scold me for looking a fright As if it could signify 
in such a place as this, where there is not a man besides 
one's brother to be seen .!" 

" Ah, Captain Vivian is your brother ! you do not 
think of him as we do; but, if he were mine, I could 
not bear him to see me a figure — I think I should die !" 
Jessy exclaimed energetically. 

"Charles looks well enough," replied his sister un- 
graciously ; " but he requires a great deal of getting up ; 
and if you were in the habit of meeting with many good- 
looking men, you would not think so much of him. The 
idea of your dying because Charles caught you looking a 
figure ! He is no great beauty himself, before he has 
curled his moustaches, which stand out as stiff as pokers 
till he has been at work at them for an hour. For my 
part, I hate that sort of looking man. A gentlemanly 
person of forty, with an air distingue 1 , is worth all the 
handsome boys in the world." 

"But Captain Vivian is not a boy; he is six-and- 
twenty. Papa is forty. We call anyone of that age 
quite an old man." 

" I dare say you do. I don't mean such men as Mr. 
Bouverie and Sir Archibald, but some of papa's friends. 
Such nice entertaining creatures ! — not like Charles, who 
is so vain he does not know what to do with himself, 
and thinks girls are not worth speaking to— but always 
paying the most delightful compliments, or quizzing the 
odd people at the watering places, or in the country." 

" And do you never meet with odd people in London ?" 
said Martha, innocently. " I should think there must be 
a great many." 

" Of course, there are odd people in town, as there are 
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everywhere else ; but then one is not bored with them — 
they are in a different set ; and there are so many things 
to do and to think of, from morning till night, that there 
is hardly time to look at them. Bat, at the seaside, — I 
mean Brighton or Dover, — I used to do nothing but sit 
and quiz the odd-looking creatures, poking about among 
the sand and seaweed ; or riding on donkeys with old 
cloaks fastened round them, in blue and green veils and 
cotton gowns ; or going to church, so smart and fashion- 
able as they thought themselves, in their pink and yellow 
bonnets, all last year's shapes, and country-milliner cut 
dresses 1" 

" How satirical you are, Josephine 1" said Martha, 
feeling very uncomfortable, and glancing to see whether 
anything in poor little Jessy's striped silk and best 
bonnet betrayed their rustic origin. "But look! they 
are all sitting down to dinner close to the Wishing Well; 
and Miss Vivian has taken off her hat, and hung it on 
the bough of a tree. I do think she is the most graceful 
creature I ever saw ! and she seems in such spirits I 
Papa is laughing and talking so fast to her. Do let us 
go and hear what it is all about." 

"Alicia seems making herself very ridiculous ! What 
can have put her into such spirits to-day ? I am sure I 
feel as cross as a cat," responded Josephine. " Such a 
party ! Two or three old married men, and that stupid 
Mr. Huntley! Wishing Well, indeed! — I am sure I 
shall wish for nothing but to find myself at home again ! 
What can they be talking about ?" 

Some curiosity mingling with the conviction that 
nothing better was to be had, made Josephine hasten to 
secure the vacant place next Mr. Huntley — any man 
being, in her opinion, preferable to none at all. 

Grouped together in a hollow of the downs, under the 
shade of the green hill, and of a solitary tree, which 
marked the source of the stream the parties from 
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Beechmount and the Hermitage had long waited for the 
arrival of their friends from Beldornie. Far down in 
the valley beneath lay rock and cottage, basking in the 
afternoon sunshine, with the crystal rivulet now turning 
the mill-wheel in the hamlet, now trickling through the 
flowers and shrubs in Mr. Bouverie's garden ; and, at 
last, crossing the yellow sands, and mingling with the 
sea. 

The sketch which Alicia was making proceeded 
rapidly, while she still went on speaking gaily ; and her 
countenance was illuminated with the arch humour 
which had provoked Lady Eustace to say to her mother, 
a Jew moments before, that it was just like those 
coquettish, fashionable women to be in good spirits when 
every man of the party was engaged in waiting upon 
them; and that she would answer for it,' Miss Vivian 
would be like a piece of muslin with the starch taken 
out of it, when there were no gentlemen present to 
admire and flatter her. At this moment, however, 
there was certainly no appearance of ill-nature in the 
intelligent smile and ready retort with which she met 
the remarks of her companions ; or in the gay laugh, 
elicited sometimes by their efforts at wit, as well as by 
the ludicrous images her own fancy suggested. 

" Oh, please, don't move yet, Miss Vivian !" exclaimed 
Jessy imploringly. " I think I could listen for ever to 
such amusing stories. It must be living in London, and 
going to so many parties, which gives you so much to say. 
And then you have gone down the Rhine and climbed 
up the Eighi, and stayed in Paris, and been at those 
delightful balls at the Tuileries." 

" We will give Miss Vivian credit for having gained 
more information from her travels than you can under- 
stand, Jessy," observed her father. " Though she has 
not favoured us with a sight of her sketch, the move- 
ment of her quick fingers displays the artist's touch ; as 
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last night, the clear enunciation of the words of her 
Italian songs showed her intimate knowledge of the 
language, while it did not detract from the melody of 
her voice." 

" I am afraid I scarcely deserve the praise you accord 
to me ;" said Alicia, looking up suddenly, with a changed 
expression, at the kind features which exhibited an 
interest in her that she felt conscious of not deserving. 
"My travels from city to city, and from gallery to 
gallery, taught me little in the way of art, except to 
discontinue the poor attempts I had rashly made at 
pourtraying what was there so gloriously set before me. 
In the same manner, I have heard so much showy 
music, that I imitate it like a parrot, catching the style 
of the operas I have listened to, night after night, some- 
times wearily enough. I would far rather hear the 
nightingales at Beldornie. They never sing out of tune, 
nor strain their sweet voices for effect. Yet no one 
thinks it worth while to keep awake to hear them." 

"I declare they are a perfect nuisance sometimes," 
said Lady Eustace. "The nightingales in this part of 
the country are a calamity, particularly in case of illness. 
When Sir Archibald was so ill, last spring, after the 
influenza, and I had had scarcely any sleep for weeks, I 
was so provoked at their going on singing at three 
o'clock in the morning, that I threw my slippers, one 
after the other, out of the window, into the bushes 
below, to stop them." 

" I wonder what Jenny Lind would say to such an 
abrupt termination to her strains," said Sir Archibald, 
laughing. " Our English nightingales have this advan- 
tage over the Swedish one, that they can be listened to 
without leaving our homes, and spending an undue share 
of our yearly income, in being squeezed up, on a hot 
June night, in a space four feet by three." 

" Oh, but then it is such an advantage to hear good 
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music !" sighed Jessy sorrowfully. " Papa has scolded 
us, every time we have opened the pianoforte lately, 
because we do not sing like Miss Vivian, and play 
like Josephine. As if we were likely to do so, when 
we never were at the opera, or had a lesson in our 
lives." 

" Do you think all the singing lessons in the world 
would give Italian harmony to our unmusical English 
voices ?" said Alicia. " I used to like to hear the gon- 
dolieri and contadine sing in the open air, or to see the 
French and Tyrolese peasants at their fetes and dances ; 
but I cannot endure a formal tedious opera or ballet. 
The glare, the nonsense, takes away all my pleasure. 
The buzz of voices round me distracts me, if I do want 
to listen ; when I am in the humour for talking, I dis- 
like the music. In fact, every one goes, as a matter of 
course; and no one, except some stranger from the 
country, enjoys it in the least." 

" You might just as well throw your money into the 
street," said Mrs. Molyneux abruptly. "The girls 
teased me into giving them half a box, one season ; but 
I soon had enough of it. The eternal chattering pre- 
vented my hearing a note of what I had paid the price 
of a good house, weekly, at Brighton, to hear. Then I 
found it was a perfect lounge for the idle men of our 
acquaintance, — just those I disliked the most ; so I was 
glad enough to leave town this year, before the great 
singers came over from abroad." 

" I would give the world to spend a season in town !" 
sighed Jessy. " The nightingales sing prettily, but then 
we can always hare them in the spring ; and I am 
afraid there is no chance of our hearing really good 
Italian and German music, such as Josephine talks so 
much about Papa says his roses are as beautiful as we 
could see at any flower-show ; but I should like to attend 
the Botanical F6tes, for the sake of the lovely spring 
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dresses and bonnets, and to see a thousand delightful 
things of which we as yet know nothing/' 

" If you are not satisfied here, on such a day as this, 
you would be miserable in the happy valley of Rasselas ;" 
said Alicia, with a harshness which often showed itself 
when her rural neighbours marred the effect of the lovely 
scenery and refreshing air, by their longing reference to 
pleasures of which she had wearied. " All the galleries 
in Italy would not furnish you with a more glorious 
picture than the one spread out before us, towards which 
you have both been sitting with your backs inveterately 
turned, for the last hour and a half. A true lover of art 
or nature would have had time to make a dozen different 
studies; while we, who profess to be people of taste, 
have been talking the idlest nonsense without hearing, 
or seeing, or caring about what is really worthy of atten- 
tion." 

Alicia's laugh, as she concluded, was fortunately not 
so harsh as her words ; and the rustic banquet, to which 
Sir Archibald now called attention, passed off merrily 
enough ; in spite of Josephine's indignation that people 
should dream of giving a picnic, because Lady Eustace's 
mother and sisters were staying at Beechmount. 

They were still lingering in the shade, until the sun's 
sinking lower behind the down should make it pleasanter 
for walking ; when, after Mrs. Molyneux had spoken of 
her daughter Theresa's being on a farewell visit at Beres- 
f ord Place, previous to her marriage, Sir Archibald said, 
addressing Alicia, who was seated next him : 

" The sooner family feuds are settled the better. I 
will lay any wager neither General Beresford nor Mrs. 
Vivian remembers what they quarrelled about, and I 
have set my heart upon seeing them shake hands. It is 
a great pity that we cannot persuade Mrs. Chenevix to 
come to Beechmount for a few days. I would not say 
anything about the invitation till her answer came; and, 
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I am sorry to find, pats an end to any hope of seeing her 
at present. Charlotte got it this morning, just as we 
were setting off. The General is laid up with the gout ; 
no one can do anything for him but his daughter, and 
she is as much a fixture at Beresford Place, till the fit is 
over, as the clock oyer the stables, or the old gentleman 
himself." 

" I told you it was not of the slightest use asking 
her," said Lady Eustace. " Besides, I never like inter- 
ference in family disagreements ; and should certainly 
not have taken the liberty, in this instance, of bringing 
the parties together without asking whether Mrs. Vivian 
had any objection to meeting Mrs. Chenevix." 

" All nonsense, Charlotte ! Never give people time to 
make objections ! What on earth, too, could Madeline 
have to do with the General's making himself disagree- 
able, as he does, now, upon every possible occasion ? 
You know he is constantly in hot water; and, nine times 
out of ten, cannot himself tell what it is about. . It 
grieves me to think of that poor young creature being 
tied to his gouty chair, for months together, without 
amusement of any kind." 

"For my part, I don't see why she should prefer 
Beresford Place to Mainbury," said Mrs. Molyneux, who, 
on account of her near relationship to the General's 
deceased wife, was almost the only person admitted as a 
visitor under his roof. "If Mr. Chenevix's residence 
were in the fens, instead of being situated in one of the 
healthiest counties of England, it could scarcely be as 
damp as those gloomy old trees, and that swampy soil 
in the forest, make her father's house. When I was 
there in the autumn, the paper was peeling off the 
walls ; and the boughs knocked against my window at 
night, so that I expected it would be broken. If it had 
been, I would not have been the person to mention it to 
the General ! His temper has lately become quite un- 

5 
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bearable ; and, as he never allows anyone to give an 
order but himself, the old building will tumble about his 
ears some day, because he will not take the trouble to 
set about repairing it. 1 ' 

"I thought Madeline was so great a favourite now, 
that she could do anything with her father," observed 
Lady Eustace. " By your account, she has no more in- 
fluence over him than formerly." 

"The General is much to blame for his treatment of 
his daughter," said Sir Archibald. "When he was a 
fine soldierly looking man, ten years ago, before he went 
out to the Mauritius, he sacrificed her to his own love 
of ease, and desire not to be troubled with a grown-up 
daughter ; while he was confessedly looking forward to 
a second marriage, and a son to inherit his property. It 
seemed like a judgment upon him that his constitution 
should break up so completely, in that fine climate, only 
a few years afterwards, when sickness came upon him, 
with old age and infirmity in its train. He shows his 
selfishness still, as much as ever, Jby fomenting, as I am 
persuaded he does by every means in his power, Madeline's 
aversion to the husband he forced upon her in her girl- 
hood ; and whom he would now have her neglect, because 
he cannot dispense conveniently with her society." 

" Mr. Chenevix is a person whom no one ever seems 
to think it worth while to mention," said Alicia. " I 
remember him perfectly at my cousin's wedding, when 
I certainly wondered at her choice ; but his having an 
infinite number of good qualities appeared to be taken 
for granted." 

" I never heard any harm of Chenevix," answered Sir 
Archibald. " General Beresford's impression is, that he 
contrives to get through his income without making an 
adequate show with it; and, having married his beautiful 
daughter, at nineteen, to him, for the sake of an establish* 
ment, he is, perhaps, entitled to complain of his never 
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having provided her with one over which she would 
condescend to preside." 

"There are two sides to every story," said Mrs. 
Molyneux ; " and Mr. Chenevix had some reason to be 
disappointed at the pitiful fortune which General Beres- 
ford, with all his expensive notions, thought enough for 
his only child. He managed to get to the end of my 
poor sister Mary's money, and broke her heart into the 
bargain ; and, though I don't say he did not do it like a 
gentleman, I question whether that was much compensa- 
tion. If Madeline and her husband had lived like turtle- 
doves, it would have been more than her father and 
mother did before her. Poor Mary used to say she 
could have borne anything, if, for once after her 
marriage, she had been allowed to get the last word. 
She is her father's daughter, every inch of her." 

" I believe my mother is perfectly right in what she 
says," observed Lady Eustace. "It has always been 
the fashion to pity Mrs. Chenevix, and blame her 
husband ; but Madeline, if she has such superior talents, 
might have employed them better than in aggravating 
what, after all, were, at first, very trivial miseries, and 
holding up her husband's peculiarities to the derision of 
her friends." 

" I will not hear a word said against her !" exclaimed 
Sir Archibald angrily. " Here is a poor girl, the pret- 
tiest creature I eyer saw in my life, — married, actually 
against her will, to a man who, without either solid 
worth or shining talent to recommend him, disgusts her, 
as she has told me herself, with every possible method of 
improving her mind, or benefiting her fellow-creatures. 
Look at her now! — the prop and stay of her poor, 
selfish old father's existence ; — the first to set on foot, 
the steadiest to maintain every charitable institution in 
the neighbourhood; — an angel of mercy to the poor 
cottagers, for miles around. Will you tell me that, if 
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she had fallen into good hands, such a disposition might 
not have made her husband and herself happy ?" 

" In the first place, whatever might be Mr. Chenevix's 
faults — (I have no doubt his wife made the most of 
them !) — she had no business to mention them to you," 
said Lady Eustace, with a heightened colour. " There 
is nothing I dislike so much as the sort of confidences 
which married women, who choose to fancy their own 
husbands do not understand or appreciate them, repose 
in those of other people. All the passionate fathers in 
Christendom would never have made me so false to 
myself as to marry one man, as we all know that Made- 
line Beresford did, with a heart devoted to another; 
but, having done so, she ought at least to have some 
regard to her own dignity, and keep her opinion of him 
to herself. " 

" She blushed like a girl of sixteen, the last time I 
was staying at Beresford Place, when the General men- 
tioned Mr. Greville's name," said Mrs. Molyneux, looking 
inquisitively at Alicia, whose cold, impassible expression 
defied her scrutiny. "Money makes the man! — audit 
is wonderful how partial my good brother-in-law has 
become to him, since he came into the Northamptonshire 
property. No one was allowed to walk through the 
woods, for fear of disturbing the pheasants, because Mr. 
Greville, or as the old butler calls him, * Master Horace,' 
often came down for a few days, in October. It seems, 
he always times his visits so as to avoid meeting the 
Chenevixes. Very different, it all sounded, to the time 
when he used to be thankful for your giving him a day's 
shooting, Sir Archibald; when his mother rented the 
old house at Valleyfield, and you had the manor ! I 
believe the General has half persuaded himself that Mr. 
Greville owes his success in the world to having begun 
life as his ward It would puzzle anyone to say what 
good it did him, except exposing him to a chance of 
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breaking his neck off the back of those old hunters his 
guardian used to set him upon, when he ought to have 
been riding a pony ; and being turned out of doors, 
when he had the audacity to propose for his daughter. 
I dare say, now, he would give half his fortune to have 
her single again, that he might marry her to the very 
man he rejected so disdainfully." 

"Madeline is justly punished for her levity," said 
Alicia, in her harshest manner. " Her opinion of Mr. 
Greville has, perhaps, like her father's, altered with his 
fortunes." 

" It is wonderful how uncharitable you pretty women 
always are, where your own sex is concerned !" said Sir 
Archibald. "Madeline has paid a fearful penalty for 
her girlish follies, whatever they may have been ; and if 
Miss Vivian saw her now, I am convinced, in spite of 
her severity, she would pity her excessively. I do nofr 
say that Madeline is faultless ; but I read a thousand 
excuses in her pale cheeks and altered spirits. Amongst 
them all, father, lover, and husband, they have ruined 
the health and broken the heart of as sweet a lady as 
ever walked the earth !" 

" The devil is not so black as he is painted !" said 
Mrs. Molyneux, who had been busily perusing a note 
put into her hand by Lady Eustace. " Here is an invi- 
tation which Madeline has persuaded her father to send 
us to Theresa's wedding, next month, at Beresford Place, 
when he vows he will give her away himself. It cer- 
tainly was the least Madeline could do, after bringing on 
the affair as she did by inviting Mr. Carew to dinner, 
every Sunday, at Mainbury. Theresa would never have 
thought of the Vicar, if the place had not been so stupid. 
It is like my usual good fortune to see my daughter 
take a fancy to a country parson, with nothing earthly 
to recommend him, beyond a living of two hundred a 
year. At any rate, it is a comfort to have the plague 
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and expense of the breakfast and the wedding taken off 
one's hands !" 

" You do not mean that Theresa is to be married from 
Beresford Place ?" inquired Sir Archibald, with surprise. 
" Why, there has not been a stranger admitted within 
the doors for these five years ; and the very name of 
matrimony has been gall and wormwood to the General, 
since his daughter's match turned out so unfortu- 
nately." 

" Oh, I shall take care to make no inquiries I" 
answered Mrs. Molyneux, who was quite in a good 
humour. " It will be a strange kind of affair, no doubt ; 
and Theresa and Carew will have plenty of sour looks to 
season their love-making; — no want of sauce piquante, 
nor danger of its being toujours perdrix. For my part, I 
shall be satisfied if he gives us any dinner at all. Theresa 
wishes me to remind Miss Lovel of an old promise to be 
her bridesmaid ; and I am to say that the General, on 
account of Colonel Lovel's having been a brother officer 
of his, in India, years ago, is anxious to pay her atten- 
tion. 

" That satirical Miss Vivian was quizzing the whole 
party," said Mrs. Molyneux, as she settled herself in the 
carriage, for the homeward drive. " I saw her pass over 
a paper to Mr. Huntley, when he said she was sketching 
the landscape ; but it was a caricature, and by no means 
a bad ona There was no mistaking the shape of my 
bonnet, which Frederica abused me for buying at 
Eamsgate, at the fag-end of the season, and wearing 
through the winter. Huntley had the grace to look 
ashamed of her ; but he put it in his pocket-book, as 
carefully as if it were a fifty-pound-note, which would 
have been a much more useful present to him. If I had 
not been afraid of affronting him, I should have advised 
him to take the remains of that capital pigeon-pie home 
to his lodgings. But did you ever see anything like 
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Miss Lovol's walking off, in the way she did, with 
Captain Vivian t I declare, if she were my daughter, I 
should not be satisfied, unless I had a bell tied round 
her neck, that I might know where she was, and 
what she was doing, whenever she was out of my 
sight ! If there were anything but rooks and jackdaws 
to flirt with at Beresford Place, I should be sorry you 
had offered to take her with you ■" 
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CHAPTEK Vm. 

" A change has o'er my spirits passed, my mirthful hours are few ; 
The light is all departed now, my early feelings knew. 
I used to love the morning grey, the twilight's quiet deep ; 
But now, like shadows on the sea, upon my thoughts they creep. 

" And love was as a holy star, when this brief year was young, 
And my whole worship of the sky on one sweet ray was flung, 
But worldly things have come between, and shut it from my sight ; 
And though that star shines purely yet, I mourn its hidden light." 

It was quite true, as Charles had said to Julia Lovel, 
that Alicia was, by no means, generally popular. Placed, 
as she had been, since her childhood, among the heartless 
and worldly, she had learned to regard her fellow- 
creatures with distrust, at an age when credulity is still 
a virtue. Even among men, Miss Vivian was more 
admired than liked. Their vanity was piqued by her 
apparent superiority or indifference ; they could find few 
feminine weaknesses laid open for them to play upon 
and flatter; and they turned readily to women of far 
inferior personal loveliness, whose smiles might more 
easily be won. 

But towards Huntley, circumstances had caused Alicia 
to wear a much gentler aspect. There was a genuine 
spirit of kindness in all that he said and did, and a dis- 
position to view everything in its best and happiest light,' 
which interested her by the force of novelty. Much as he 
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sometimes blamed, Huntley admired Alicia Vivian more 
than he could have found it possible to express. Her 
clear musical laugh was perfect melody to his ear, even 
when it assisted in overturning some air-built castle of 
his imagination ; while the ridicule from which he vainly 
sought to shield the kind-hearted friends to whom he 
was conscious of owing a deep debt of attention and hos- 
pitality, was too pointed and intelligent not to be appre- 
ciated by one keenly alive to wit and humour, displayed 
j under their most refined appearance. 

There were times, too, when the fresh breezes of the 
open downs, with their heath-covered swells, and wide 
unbroken prospects, would inspire even Alicia, during 
their rambles, with an enthusiasm which surpassed his 
expectations ; and he would find himself left far behind 
in the uncontrollable bursts of fancy and energy to 
which she would suddenly give way. But such moods 
were few and transient ; and Alicia's awakened suscepti- 
bilities showed themselves more frequently in dejection 
and increased reserve. 

At other times, when the twilight fell, and the starry 
lamps of the glow-worms twinkled in the grass round 
the scene of some rustic rendezvous, Mr. Bouverie, long 
secluded from a world in which he could well and 
worthily have played his part, would turn away disap- 
pointed, at one of the sudden transitions which trans- 
formed the beautiful, gifted girl, full of genius and 
elevated thoughts, into the cynical woman, whose 
scathing wit checked the innocent mirth of his bewil- 
dered daughters. He did not know, — he could not read, 
— the world-weariness, the heart-sickness of her whom 
he looked upon as just entering the path along which 
his upright honest mind had carried him with feelings 
still unblighted. He could look up to the clear heavens, 
from which the stars were palely shining, with the con- 
sciousness of having trained the young hearts which 
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clung so fondly and trustingly to him, in those pure and 
vital truths which, when early engrafted, though often 
obscured, are seldom afterwards effaced ; but he could 
not scan the troubled depths of a mind, which, strong 
and vigorous, rejected falsehood, but found in the 
future little to hope, in the past, nothing to fall back 
upon. 

Yet, even while he blamed such strange perversity, an 
interest sprang up in the kind heart of Mr. Bouverie, for 
one who, living as she had lived, could still retain so 
keen a sense of the true and beautiful, as was evinced in 
the warm, genuine emotions which the sight of Nature's 
wonders had sometimes power to draw forth ; and he 
would check, with more asperity than usual, the eager 
narrative of his daughters, as they told their mother, on 
their return home, how pleasant Miss Vivian had been 
during part of the day, and how cross and disagreeable 
afterwards. 

Alicia, meanwhile, would wend her way homewards, 
unaware that she had gained a single friend, but con- 
scious that the humour of the moment had led her to 
say many things far better left unsaid. Her previous 
high spirits had, in all probability, long since passed 
away; and given place to the more habitual feelings 
which rendered her dissatisfied with herself and all 
around her. It was pleasant, if only for the short space 
of a summer day, to find one's self under soft skies, 
and fanned by cooling breezes ; but what had she to do, 
beyond the present hour, with woods and waters, that 
they should act upon her as a spell to alter her very 
being ? — and what folly in those with hearts and minds 
attuned to such scenes, to be striving and wearying after 
the gay world and its dissipations! She would have 
given half her life for the rest to be spent with the pure 
and good in such a paradise, if it were not that her 
granted wish would prove a curse to faculties which had 
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been warped until well-nigh incapacitated for such 
simple enjoyments. 

Of plftaring exterior and agreeable manners, Mrs. 
Molyneux's daughters appeared by no means to 
corroborate, by their behaviour towards their friends, 
the account she was constantly giving of their undutiful- 
ness to her, and frequent disagreements among them- 
selves. Their father, after liberally providing for his 
wife, had made an equal division of the remainder of his 
large property between his five girls ; whose early inde- 
pendence, combined with the injudicious treatment of 
their mother, had estranged them from each other, and 
prevented the formation of the kindly ties which might 
have bound together a household less gifted by fortune. 

If Mrs. Molyneux ever had anything favourable to 
say, with regard to her own children, it invariably 
related to her youngest daughter, Anne. Anne was a 
good, quiet girl, she said, who knew when she was well 
off, and liked no place so well as home. Indeed, latterly, 
she had quite given up going out, which her mother 
thought was a very sensible thing ; for she could not see 
that balls and parties ever did girls any good ; but, on 
the contrary, put ridiculous notions of falling in love 
into their heads, and threw them in the way of all sorts 
of good-for-nothing young men. One year, there was 
Emily, — she had gone off with an Italian Count, with a 
twentieth share of a palace at Bologna, and not twenty 
pounds in his pocket ; and now, by his meddling with 
some political nonsense, they had been driven away even 
from that, and were living at Genoa on the interest of 
her fortune. Frederica had been foolish enough to 
engage herself to a man with nothing in the world but a 
cough, which would soon carry him put of it. However, 
he was safe at Madeira for the present ; and, in all pro- 
bability, they would see no more of him. As for Theresa, 
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she was of age and could please herself; but nothing 
could persuade Mrs. Molyneux that it was not her duty 
as a parent, after telling her what she thought of Mr. 
Carew and his pretensions, to wash her hands of the whole 
concern. For her part, she liked a little consistency; 
and for a girl who never could live within her income, 
or agree with her own mother and sisters, to marry a 
man with a living of two hundred a year, and undertake 
to teach Christianity to a parish, did, to say the least of 
it, appear highly ridiculous. 

Charlotte's was, perhaps, the best match ; but the end 
was not yet come, and if Sir Archibald did turn out well 
at last, it would be the first exception Mrs. Molyneux 
had observed to the rule she had laid down, that reformed 
rakes never made even tolerable husbands. When he 
told her he could not afford to buy her new furniture, or 
a velvet dress, or whatever he did not particularly care 
about himself, she must often think how much more 
comfortably she might be spending her own income at 
home with her in Curzon Street. She did consider that 
it was very provoking to see, every, day, girls who were 
positive encumbrances to large families, and who yet 
could not be got rid of in any way; while her daughters, 
who were not particularly handsome, and whom she 
never put in the way of young men, as most mothers 
did, went off, year after year, as if it were the most 
desirable thing in the world ! 

" I detest boys !" Mrs. Molyneux would add energeti- 
cally. " But there is certainly one advantage about them. 
They might make their own way in the world, after the 
expenses of their education and outfit were paid, with- 
out giving me further trouble — for, if they turned out 
well, they would want no help of mine — and, if ill, they 
would not be worth caring about ! But girls are a trouble 
to the end of the chapter ! I always say no one but the 
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mother of four or five grown-up daughters can possibly 
tell what real vanity and vexation of spirit are ! As to 
their marrying — what do I get by that, bnt a set of 
pauper sons-in-law, the whole amount of whose ready 
money tied together in a bag would not drown a half- 
starved kitten !" 



CHAPTER IX. 

" Into no house of joyance hast thou stepped : 
For no espousals dost thou find the walls 
Decked out ; no guests the nuptial garland wearing." 

Wallenstein. 

Bitterly, when too late, had General Beresford repented 
of the invitation, which, in an unlucky moment, he had 
suffered his sister-in-law to extort from him. A longer 
and severer attack than usual of the most irritating of 
all maladies, the gout, by no means tended to lessen the 
ill-humour with which he found himself compelled to 
submit to the present inroad upon his domestic tran- 
quillity. From his niece and her mother, the primary 
causes of his molestation, his anger extended itself to all 
parties concerned ; including even his own daughter, on 
account of the influence she had, from time to time, 
exerted over him to prevent his retracting the consent 
he had given. 

If, within the walls of Beresford Place, a want of 
gaiety and even of cheerfulness prevailed, no fallacious 
promises of either were held out by the exterior of the 
mansion ; a low embattled structure, with a turret termi- 
nating each wing, disadvantageously situated in the 
lowest part of the grounds, and girt in with heavy 
clumps of trees of the densest and darkest foliage. 

Wood and water, indeed — those two grand requisites 
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for landscape beauty — were there in abundance; and the 
grass waved bright and green underneath the old oaks 
and beeches, encroaching everywhere upon the long, 
seldom trodden avenues which traversed the domain ; 
but no velvet lawns or trim parterres adorned the pleasure 
gardens; and there, as elsewhere, nature, left principally 
to her own operations, had run wild in depths of shade 
and noonday darkness, impervious alike to air and sun- 
shine. Even the animation which the presence of deer 
or cattle might have imparted was wanting; since a 
summary edict of the General's had banished them in 
revenge for their injuring the trees, which it was his 
caprice to leave perfectly wild and unguarded. 

There was picturesque beauty, however, in the remote 
glades of the park, where the river forced its way through 
the tangled copses ; but none of the inhabitants of the 
place were of a disposition to seek these out It was 
only at distant intervals that the General, in his low- 
wheeled carriage, would set forth upon an occasional 
round of inspection ; visiting with fierce wrath every in- 
fraction of his orders, and ending, most commonly, in 
the discharge of sundry of the luckless dependents whom 
fortune threw in the way of his ire. One of his insur- 
mountable prejudices had destroyed the only pleasant 
aspect of his dwelling, by closing the principal suite of 
partments, facing the south, from the time of his wife's 
death. The remainder of the mansion was spacious 
enough, it was true, for his own accommodation and 
that of the favoured few admitted to share in its hospi- 
talities; but it was dark and cheerless, the very luxuriance 
of the ancient woods serving to increase the melancholy 
which had usurped dominion over the place and its pos- 
sessor. 

On a damp rainy morning, General Beresford, with 
his gouty limb wrapped in flannel, and his person 
enveloped in a warm dressing-gown, was sitting in his 
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easy-chair before a blazing fire; which, even in the midst 
of summer, his invalid habits rendered necessary to his 
comfort A variety of circumstances conspired with the 
state of the weather to augment his ordinary irritability ; 
and his daughter — a pale, fragile-looking woman, in whom 
few could have recognised the once beautiful Madeline 
Beresford — found it almost impossible to satisfy the un- 
ceasing demands made upon her patience by the peevish 
valetudinarian. 

" The hay will be completely ruined if this weather 
lasts !" he exclaimed angrily, after ordering the blinds to 
be closed to exclude the watery prospect. " I am sick 
of the very sound of that eternal drip, drip ! Take away 
that stupid screen, do ! You know I hate not to see the 
fire when it is the only cheerful thing — and don't go to 
that end of the room when I want you at this ; but put 
these pillows right, and move that cushion; not that 
way — you always place it wrong ! And do ring for more 
wood to be laid upon the fire. One would think not a 
soul in the house had any feeling for the cold." 

A fresh supply of fuel having removed one cause of 
complaint, by the additional warmth diffused through 
the already over-heated apartment, the General's active 
mind was not long in discovering another. 

"So Horace knows I want him, and therefore does 
not choose to come here ! Thinks I am provided with 
such valuable society just now, that I must be able 
entirely to dispense with his ! Vastly considerate, indeed ! 
I wish to Heaven people would leave off thinking! — they 
never do it to any purpose ; or, if they thought more of 
others, and less of their own selfish amusements, the 
world would be a pleasanter place to live in. Does he 
imagine I am likely to find much entertainment in the 
company of such a woman as Mrs. Molyneux and a 
couple of lovers ? But when one thing goes wrong with 
a man, it is strange how all else will conspire to plague 
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and worry him. As if I had not enough before to torment 
and put me out of temper, there comes this fit of the 
gout ; and then your aunt and her crew of girls, and 
this dismal weather ; and now I am to be disappointed 
about Horace, the only person, as he well knows, whom 
I ever care to see here ! I wonder what it can possibly 
signify to me whether he is in London, or at Cairo, if I 
am never to be allowed the pleasure of his company. 
Time flies fast enough to all- except a gouty, lame, old 
fellow like me, forced to number every moment by these 
abominable twinges. It has made many a change for the 
worse since Horace last saw you a blooming girl ; and I 
was not the broken down cripple I am now, when he left 
England." 

" Time must have changed him more than any of us, 
if it has entirely deprived his old friends of Horace's 
affection," said Mrs. Ghenevix ; speaking in a low agitated 
tone. " Come when he may, he will find himself received 
by us in the old house as formerly ; and he will not 
quarrel with the traces of the years that have brought 
sadder and wiser thoughts to all of us, though they have 
robbed me of my youth and bloom." 

" I will hear no such nonsense ! They have done 
nothing of the kind i" returned the General peevishly, 
vexed with himself for having called forth the remark. 
" Everybody looks pale, sometimes ; and no wonder if 
you do, my poor girl, tormented as you are by everyone 
except your poor old father ! You shall stay with me, 
Madeline — I won't have you leave me; and when Horace 
comes, and my foot is well, we will try whether we cannot 
enjoy a little peace and comfort — that is, when your aunt 
is gone, and this stupid wedding over ! I am not sur- 
prised at Greville's staying away. He would be a fool 
if he did not Who would come into a house infested 
by such a set of people, if he could possibly avoid it ? 
Are any of them come, yet V* 

6 
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" No one," replied his daughter, trembling at the ap- 
proaching tempest u Lad y Eustace's note told me not 
to expect them till the afternoon.'' 

"I am glad of it," replied the General, his wrath 
increasing with every word " I wish to Heaven they 
would stay away altogether ! Not that they will hurt 
me. 111 be shot if I go near one of them. Ill not stir 
out of this room, if they stop for a month ! — and mind 
this, Madeline, I will not hare one of them pass within 
sight of this window, on any pretence. I can't imagine 
why a woman should be such a simpleton as to think of 
marrying — I never knew any good come of matrimony 
yet — or why I should be such a consummate fool as to 
ask diem to be married here ! I want no wedding ! — I 
won't have a wedding ! They may go back to London — 
they may go to Sir Archibald's — or they may go to the 
devil ! — but they shan't stay here ! Why don't you go 
and give orders directly, that if any of them come, they 
shall not be admitted 1 Say I'm ill — I'm dead ; say 
anything — but send them all away !" 

Not daring to oppose him, and uncertain what to do, 
Mrs. Chenevix moved irresolutely towards the door; but 
the action recalling the General to himself, he cried out 
hastily, though in a calmer tone : 

"Stay, stay! — I shall have Mrs. Molyneux coming 
in to me, or I don't know what ! No, I suppose they 
must come — but I won't see them. That niggardly 
sister-in-law of mine only comes here to avoid trouble 
and cost at her own house ; so she may be satisfied with 
whatever entertainment she can get. Her meanness shall 
not be encouraged at my expense. A pretty wedding it 
will be ! It is plain enough to me Theresa only marries 
that stiff stupid prig of a parson, for the pleasure of 
getting a husband before her elder sister. Then there's 
my lady niece ! I suppose she will come expecting grand 
doings ; and her husband is sure to be here for the sake 
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of my old claret Well, he is the best of the lot — he's a 
good fellow in the main. I don't mind him ; and Anne, 
too, I don't mind her ; but, as for the rest, I hate them 
all ! Are there any more ? — speak, why don't you 
answer ?" 

" Only Miss Lovei, who is to be my cousin's brides- 
maid, you know ; and who comes, this afternoon, with 
Lady Eustace," said Mrs. Chenevix ; not without appre- 
hension of a fresh outburst, upon her reminding her 
father of a circumstance which he had forgotten. 

" Miss Lovel 1" repeated General Beresford, becoming 
suddenly calmer. " Why did you not mention to me 
before, my dear, that Miss Lovel was expected? Of 
course I would not on any account show inattention to 
her — a stranger and your guest, besides being the 
daughter of an old friend. It is very different from 
people who have forced themselves upon me, as the rest 
have dona I remember her mother — one of the prettiest 
women at Madras ; and her influence with the Commander- 
in-Chief got Lovel appointed to a brigade over the heads 
of half-a-dozen of his seniors. Why, there is the carriage 
coming along the avenue, and I am not dressed ! Go, 
my dear ! make haste to receive your visitors ; and say 
that, as soon as I have performed my toilet, I will make 
my appearance in the drawing-room." 

His daughter being hastily dismissed, the violent 
ringing of bells, and the General's impatient accents 
from the room she had quitted, announced that he was 
already commencing the long and laborious process, which 
the space of three hours, together with the attendance 
of two valets, and the disturbance of the whole house- 
hold, was daily required to complete. 



.0. 



CHAPTER X. 

" My tongue will tell the anger of my heart ; 
Or else my heart, concealing it, will break ; 
And, rather than it shall, I will be free 
Even to the uttermost, as I please, in words." 

Shakespeare. 

Mrs. Chenevtx stopped for a moment at a window in 
the corridor overlooking the entrance, after leaving her 
father's room. Floods of rain swept past the low deep- 
set casement, and dashed in the face of the solitary 
guest, who was alighting at the hall-door ; but she stayed 
not to bid him welcome. Passing along the gallery to 
its farthest extremity, she tapped at a door on the right 
hand side, which was opened for her instantly by her 
cousin, Theresa Molyneux. " Did I not hear a carriage, 
Madeline ?" she said eagerly ; the bright blush that 
mounted to her cheeks, and the light of joy and hope 
which sparkled in her eyes, imparting a degree of beauty 
to animated but not regular features. "It is, I am 
certain, Mr. Carew who has arrived, and you are come 
to fetch me." 

"It is Mr. Chenevix ! — what can have brought him so 
early f answered Madeline, drawing a chair towards the 
window, which commanded a prospect in the opposite 
direction from the entrance ; while her friend returned, 
disappointed, to the seat she had quitted. " My father 
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heard the carriage, like yourself, and fancied that the 
Eustaces had arrived. He will not be pleased at having 
begun to dress an hour sooner than was necessary, 
because my husband, in his usual tiresome way, chooses 
to be here, before he is either wanted or expected." 

" How pale you look, dearest !" said Theresa affec- 
tionately. " I am afraid you have been sadly tormented 
by all you have had to go through for my sake. How 
shall I ever repay you for the trouble I have brought 
upon you ? Do leave everything you possibly can to 
mamma. She came yesterday, on purpose to make 
herself usefuL" 

" It is only the heat in my father's room, which has 
made my head ache," said Madeline. "The sight of 
Alfred, — just when I was expecting to bring you plea- 
sant tidings, was too much for me. I know as well, by 
the tint of his complexion, that he has come here for the 
express purpose of making himself disagreeable, — that 
he will see everything b, tort et h travers, — as if he had 
said so in his unwelcome letter this morning. You 
cannot think how the anticipation of his visit has 
annoyed my father. He is thoroughly out of humour. 
I cannot understand why Alfred, who is one of the most 
touchy people in the world, should force his society, 
where he knows it is so little desired." 

" Nay, Madeline ! Mr. Chenevix has, surely, some 
excuse for coming here, when you will not remain at 
Mainbury," answered Theresa, reproachfully. " I hope 
you mean to be a better wife, and stay at home during 
some part of the year, at all events, after I am your 
neighbour. Mr. Chenevix has bespoken my good offices, 
and a kind reception to-day from me, by his friendly 
expressions about Mr. Carew, in his letter ; and by saying 
that he would not, on any account, relinquish the plea- 
sure of being at our wedding." 

"He has some other reason, I am convinced,, for 
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volunteering his company," replied Madeline. "Every- 
one must of course respect and admire Walter Carew ; 
but has not my husband let him wear out his noble 
mind, — and, if it were possible, harden his feeling heart, 
among the wretched paupers and tottering hovels at 
Mainbury, without coming to his relief ? Show me the 
widow's cruse filled, the poor man's hearth gladdened by 
my husband; and yet he has listened, Sunday after 
Sunday, to those heart-stirring appeals, which I, not 
having the means to respond to them, have shrunk 
away from hearing. And you, who know all this, — 
who have been at Mainbury, — above all, you who love 
and honour Walter Carew, — can tell me that he and 
Alfred have a single feeling in unison V 

" They are not alike, certainly," said Theresa proudly. 
"But, Madeline, surely you might use your influence 
with Mr. Chenevix in aid of Walter's efforts. I can 
scarcely believe the evidence of my senses, when I see 
you doing so much good around you here ; and remember 
the shocking poverty which, for the first time, met my eyes 
at Mainbury, but which you hardly seemed to notice." 

" I tell you, Theresa, Alfred would paralyse an angel, 
if one were bound to listen to him. When I first 
married, it was, as you know, with few romantic fancies 
on my part, and little experience or commonsense to 
guide me. I meant, however, to behave well : — it is his 
fault that I have failed in every good intention. Like 
yourself, I was struck with the abject wretchedness pre- 
vailing round the place I lived in. I had, too, in my 
careless happy childhood, seen Horace's mother, — that 
name, alone, had a spell in it, — visit the cottages near 
Valleyfield. To see distress and to relieve it, appeared 
inseparable. I shall never forget the disgust I felt when 
I first proposed some simple project to Alfred. He 
made me feel that I had brought him no fortune to 
give me the right of indulging in such fancies. From 
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that moment, the iron entered into my souL I felt that 
what I gave was his, not mine, and that he grudged 
every farthing I spent On his head be the blame of 
my remissness, in point of charity, at Mainbury !" 

" You are so hasty ! Mr. Ghenevix had not been 
used to liberal housekeeping," remarked Theresa. " You 
know, the estate was greatly embarrassed, before his 
long minority; and his mother, to whose economical 
exertions he is deeply indebted, was one of the most 
notable managers in the county. Do you remember, 
how we used to laugh, when you first married, at the 
scanty supply of fire and candles, which the old house- 
keeper thought ample for our accommodation ; and at 
the venerable pair of brass candlesticks, which she 
declared had served her former mistress, every night of 
her life, while she mended the family stock of linen V 

" And the warfare we carried on against the frightful 
old furniture : — very ineffectually, Theresa, since it has 
kept its place longer than I have done !" said Madeline, 
laughing, but with a slight tinge of bitterness in her 
tone. "Alfred never forgave some of our saucy re- 
marks. I am sure, at the time, I thought he must miss, 
as much as I did, the comforts and elegance of a well- 
appointed home ; and fancied the dreariness of Mainbury, 
when I arrived there, as a bride, was a natural result of 
his forlorn bachelor habits. I have lived to understand 
him better, Theresa, and to find that it was easier to 
leave the house myself, and stay away weeks and months, 
than to persuade him to consult my wishes by changing 
a servant, or discarding some of the unsightly chairs and 
sofas we used to rail at so unmercifully, but which still 
outrage my taste and defy my power." 

" We are older and wiser now, Madeline ; and, even 
then, if we had known that Mr. Chenevix set such a 
value on the old things, we would not have distressed 
him by laughing at them," said Theresa kindly. 
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" If there had been any just cause for dispensing with 
the proper appendages of our station, I would have re- 
signed them willingly/' answered Madeline. "If Alfred 
had said to me that we were poor, and must struggle 
against our lot, and deny ourselves what was unnecessary, 
there would at least have been some motive for self- 
denial. Even in that case, Theresa, mine was not the 
love which carries us contentedly through hardship and 
penury. In my heart I care little for such baubles ; — 
witness these forlorn old rooms and dismal solitudes ; — 
but at one time, they must have seemed precious, since 
I sold myself for their possession." 

" Do not go back to these bitter thoughts, Madeline. 
It can do no good: — it is alike wrong and useless," 
urged Theresa. " Ought you not to go and receive Mr. 
Ghenevix % It seems so unkind to take no notice of his 
arrival ; and the General is not yet dressed, I dare say." 

" I will not see him, as long as I can help it. Certainly 
not, before the rest of the party arrive," returned Made- 
line hurriedly. " Alfred knows my opinion of his coming 
hera It is no wish of mine that brings him. I confess 
I am curious to know what does. Your approaching 
wedding, with Julia Lovel's coming to attend it, carries 
me back, whether I like it or not, to the period of my 
own marriage at Temple Vivian. Do you know, I could 
almost hate you all, when I remember the reckless levity 
with which every one of you looked on and saw me 
sacrifice the happiness of my young life, and peril my 
immortal soul, without a word of warning ? It was a 
rude hand and a cruel heart, Theresa, that cast down 
the nobler image from its pedestal, and set up this clay- 
footed idol for my worship !" 

" It was your father," said Theresa, hesitating. " No ' 
doubt, at the time, he thought he was promoting your 
welfare, and had a high opinion of Mr. Chenevix." 

" He^ thinks differently of him now," replied Madeline 
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bitterly. "There is no action of his life which has 
caused my father more lasting repentance, than his 
forcing me to marry Mr. Chenevix. Another person, 
whom I blame as much, I have not the same obligation 
to respect I mean my aunt, Mrs. Vivian. A word 
from her would then have had its weight with Kim ; but 
her advice was decidedly in favour of my early establish- 
ment, and coincided but too strongly with his own 
desire not to be hampered with the charge of a grown- 
up daughter. With me, too, her counsels were fatal 
Yet it was impossible that she could foresee Arthur 
Greville's death, and Horace's change of fortune. Alicia 
was a child at the time ; or one would be tempted to 
fancy she wished to remove me out of her path." 

" I have heard it said by those who distrusted Mrs. 
Vivian — mamma, you know, never liked her plausible 
manner — that, even at that time, she was scheming to 
win for Alicia the heir of Greville Castle. Perhaps she 
may yet prove to have played her cards skilfully. 
Horace, as well as his cousin Arthur, used to be con 
stantly at Temple Vivian. She cannot, therefore, be 
said to have neglected him, even in his days of ob- 
scurity." 

"I am glad I refused to meet them!" exclaimed 
Madeline, her lips quivering with passion. "I believe 
you are right, and she then intended Alicia to marry 
Arthur Greville, and feared lest I might stand in her 
way. Now, Horace is the object of her schemes. I hope 
they will be foiled. I cannot bear to think of her suc- 
ceeding. He used to say he never would forgive her for 
persuading me to desert him." 

" He is not so implacable as you are, Madeline," said 
Theresa. " Alicia, indeed, was too young in those days 
to take part with her mother, even if her haughty 
character would ever have permitted it You have no 
idea how beautiful she has become." 
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" I do not wish to see her !" said Madeline harshly. 
» It seems to me as if it were yesterday when she ran in, 
with her pale, childish face lighted up with a pleasure 
my new jewels, — Alfred's gift the day before we 
were married, — had not excited in me, to show us the 
holly-berries Horace had gathered for her, during their 
ride, to wear that evening in her hair. That look was 
an earnest of her future beauty. I hated her, as I heard 
them gaily laughing under my windows, instead of 
shivering under the cutting blast of the wintry wind, as 
I had done, when I faced it with my father and my 
lover. How I wish I had listened to the voice within, 
which told me how worthless, how incapable of impart- 
ing real pleasure were the gauds for which I was ex- 
changing my lightheartedness and integrity. What have 
I, what have any of us gained by the marriage on which 
you all congratulated me ? My father has no wish, now, 
but to keep me with him \ and, after years of wretched- 
ness, I have come back, a wife only in name, to the 
home whence his unkindness banished me." 

" He did not foresee how sorely he would miss you," 
remarked Theresa. " What a dull life his must be, 
without you, Madeline. I hardly wonder at his wishing 
to keep you with him." 

" It can scarcely be more so than mine," said Made- 
line, looking round the dreary apartment. " Yet, even 
here, Theresa, I am happier than at Mainbury. My poor 
father is so dependent upon me, in spite of his violent 
bursts of passion, I cannot contend with him. He is 
like an angry child ; whom it is useless to- argue with or 
oppose for the moment, and who is sorry for his fault 
when he sees that it has vexed you. But at Mainbury, I 
cannot do a thing without consulting my domestic tyrant, 
and we are certain to quarrel whenever I ask his opinion. 
Those gates, which we used to be obliged to get the 
gardener to lift up when we wanted to go into the park, 
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are off their hinges still, and I see not a chance of their 
being mended. The cottage in the lane, which I cried 
about, the last winter you were staying with me, still 
threatens to fall down — the cracks are wider every time 
I pass; and I cannot sleep when the wind blows, for 
thinking of the poor old woman and her grandchildren, 
whom he will not remove to another dwelling, nor render 
safely habitable the one they occupy. Alfred will neither 
give an order himself, nor allow me to do it for him. He 
is as jealous of his authority, as a miser of his treasure. 
I wish you had seen how cross he looked, last autumn, 
when I amused myself with making some trifling altera- 
tions in the flower-garden, — a place he scarcely ever 
enters, — and thought to surprise him by the improve- 
ment, on his return from Londoa I was so angry with 
him that I vowed, if I lived there all my life, I would 
never interest myself in anything again ; and I have kept 
my word." 

" I hope you have not persisted in all your rash reso- 
lutions, Madeline. Walter was shocked, I remember, at 
your saying that if Mr. Chenevix took out his watch 
again during the sermon, you would never go to church 
with him afterwards." 

" Well, of course I never did. It was entirely Alfred's 
fault. He did not attend to what I said, and I left off 
accompanying him. I will go with you, when you are 
settled at the Vicarage ; and Alfred can dawdle as much 
as he likes, and scold the poor little children to his 
heart's content. He has made me dislike everything 
that was praiseworthy, and given me nothing better to 
look up to in its stead." 

" Will he not wish you to return home with him when 
he sees that the General is better ?" inquired Theresa. 
"Do try, for my sake, to live peaceably with him." 

" There is not the shadow of a chance of it !" answered 
Madeline impetuously. " I really do not see how he can 
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have the face to ask me to go back with him, when he is 
sure not to have fulfilled the condition I annexed to my 
return. You know how often he has promised to paint 
and paper the principal part of the house. Would you 
believe it, when I went back, last winter, after he had 
again and again assured me it should be done in my 
absence, everything was just in the same state as usual 
I was perfectly furious, — Alfred could scarcely pacify 
me, — and, if the smell of paint were not absolute poison 
to me, I would have had it done immediately. Well, he 
persuaded me the proper season was past, and promised 
that whatever I wished should be done in the spring. 
That he might have no excuse, I came away before the 
primroses were above ground in the plantations ; yet, I 
will answer for it, Alfred has been idling away his time 
in London, and if I were to go back with him next week, 
not a single thing would have been done." 

" Pray, Theresa, how long am I to be left to entertain 
your man ?" inquired Mrs. Molyneux, suddenly entering 
the apartment of the bride-elect " I declare it is very 
provoking to find you sitting comfortably here with 
Madeline, and, of course, not caring what other people 
have to go through ; but considering that I never was 
partial to Carew, and have certainly not thought it right 
to disguise my opinion of him, I think you might have 
the grace not to let all the trouble of receiving, and 
amusing him, fall upon me." 

" I had not the slightest idea of his arrival, I assure 
you; had I known it, I should not have left him to 
receive his welcome at the hands of my mother and 
sisters," said Theresa, rising in extreme discomposure. 
" I will go down to him this moment*" 

" Oh, don't hurry yourself, for he has taken himself 
off in the rain for a walk in the park," answered her 
mother drily. " As you chose to be out of the way, it 
was clearly not my place to come and fetch you ; though 
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I certainly think you ought to know how excessively 
annoyed I have been. Of course Frederica never spoke 
to him, and Anne ran away the moment he came in. 
Since there was no one else to do the honours, I was 
forced to account for the General's not coming to receive 
him, after he knew he was there ; so I told him how ex- 
ceedingly put ont your uncle was by the whole affair, 
and that it was plain he heartily repented of having 
given your marriage a sanction by his invitation to us 
all. I hope his Welsh blood is cooling in the mist ; for 
he turned as red as a turkey-cock, and said he was very 
sorry to have intruded upon General Beresford; and 
then, after a little while, he marched off with his 
umbrella into the grounds. It is raining cats and dogs, 
and the shrubbery is a regular slough ; so I should think 
his walk will not be over and above pleasant !" 



CHAPTER XL 

" I will have no great store of company at the wedding ; a couple 
of neighbours and their wives ; and we will have a capon in stewed 
broth, with marrow, and a good piece of beef, stuck with rosemary." 

Bkaumont and Fletcher. 

The ancient mansion, shrouded in mist, afforded but a 
chilling reception to the wedding guests; who were 
ushered through its low rooms and echoing passages by 
a few terrified-looking domestics, speaking in whispers, 
and stealing with muffled tread past the door of the 
General's apartments. 

Sir Archibald and Lady Eustace were sufficiently pre- 
pared by their knowledge of their host's eccentric 
temper to understand Mrs. Molyneux's " nods and becks, 
and wreathed smiles," and at once retired to dress for 
dinner; hoping that genial hour might arrive under 
happier auspices. Julia Lovel, the stranger of the party, 
would perhaps have felt more discomfiture had it not 
been for Theresa's affectionate greeting. 

" It is so kind in you to come to me, Julia," she said, 
kissing her tenderly. " I cannot express to you what a 
relief it is to me to have a friend like yourself to accom- 
pany me to the altar to-morrow. Frederica, you saw, 
scarcely spoke to me ; and Anne generally sides with 
mamma, who is out of humour with me, as a matter of 
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course. I would not for the world have asked either of 
them to be my bridesmaid." 

" It seems so strange that you should prefer anyone 
to your own sisters," said Julia frankly ; as they entered 
Theresa's dressing-room, which was filled with her 
travelling-cases, and preparations for the next day's 
ceremony and journey. " Are you sure they do not feel 
hurt at being supplanted V 9 

" Frederica could scarcely expect me to ask her, after 
her behaviour to Mr. Carew, and in her present deep 
anxiety," answered Theresa. "Anne refused point- 
blank, from some nonsensical idea of pleasing mamma. 
I have not spoken to her since, till yesterday, when they 
came, I thought how shocked Mr. Carew would feel at 
discovering that we carried our unchristianlike conduct, 
as he calls it, so far as not to be on speaking terms, the 
day before our separation ; and I did try to receive them 
kindly." 

" I am glad to be here, since you really wanted me. 
I remember, when I was quite a little child, and you were 
all so good-natured to me, while you were staying at 
Temple Vivian, I could not understand why you should 
each of you be so agreeable separately, and yet appear to 
disagree among yourselves. Charles Vivian used to say 
it was impossible to recollect which of you were upon 
amicable terms. If you and Emily were friends, Char- 
lotte was sure to seem affronted ; and now Anne, who is 
so quiet, manages to give offence." 

" It is all mamma's fault," said Theresa. " Ever since 
we were little children, she has set us at variance. If we 
took a book out of each other's shelves, or borrowed a 
needle, there was no peace till it was restored ; and each 
was taught to guard against the slightest infringement of 
her vested rights and privileges. My mother has no 
excuse, either, for blaming the matches we may, any of 
us, make, since she never gives us an opportunity of 
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making more eligible alliances. When London is gay, 
and our friends are in town, she lets her house for the 
season; and hurries back as soon as the streets are 
empty, and the shops full of second-rate articles, for the 
purpose of making bargains. Watering-places, tenanted 
only by lodging-house-keepers, and houses with closed 
window-shutters, or placarded as vacant, meet one's eyes 
wherever we go ; and even the comfortless abode with 
which we must be satisfied, for the present, at Mainbury, 
cannot be more disconsolate than her economical arrange- 
ments have rendered the home which has been at our 
service only when no one else thought fit to covet it. 
Madeline is certainly justified in saying that Mr. Ghenevix 
is a very provoking person for not fulfilling his promise 
to assist in repairing the parish church of Mainbury. 
Till that is done, Walter cannot bear to lay out money 
on the Vicarage." 

"I never saw anyone so altered as Mrs. Chenevix," 
said Julia. "At first, I scarcely recognised her. What 
a beautiful creature she was, during that merry Christmas 
at Temple Vivian; and how little any of us thought 
that the marriage which then went off so brilliantly was 
to lead to such evident unhappiness !" 

"I knew her better than anyone," replied Theresa, 
who was nearer in age to Madeline than the rest of her 
volatile companions. " But even I, Julia, was far from 
guessing, till the last moment, the wretchedness which 
came upon her, when all hope of escape was over. Till 
then, the flattery and admiration which she had met 
with during her short season in town, the hurry and con- 
fusion attendant upon her gay wedding,, blinded her to 
the mistake she made in believing that she could ever be 
happy with such a man as Mr. Chenevix. I shall never 
forget seeing her the evening before her marriage, when 
the General sent me to bring her downstairs, and half 
the county, as you may remember, was assembled, on the 
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last night of the old year, for the grand ball given in 
honour of the occasion. She had torn the jewels from 
her hair, which lay dark and shining, on her white neck 
and bare arms ; and her face, pale as death, was con- 
vulsed with passion. * Tell him,' she said — * tell my 
father that I will not commit such a sin ! See if there 
be any way of breaking off the marriage, even at this 
eleventh hour.' I have often regretted since that I did 
not carry her message, or bring her father to see her, as 
she looked then ; but we were all so afraid of General 
Beresf ord ! I did all I could to comfort her ; and Mrs. 
Vivian, who came in while I was there, told her how 
impossible it was to retract Nevertheless, were it to be 
done again, I should advise her differently." 

" I fancied that Madeline was reconciled to marrying 
a man she did not love, by the pleasure of obtaining 
independence at an age when most girls are hardly out 
of the schoolroom," said Julia gravely. " But there are 
traces of suffering on that white forehead which it is 
painful to look upon, and her manner is as much altered 
as her countenance." 

"Madeline's feelings wear her out," said Theresa; 
" and Mainbury does not agree with her. At all events, 
she fancies so; and, with her nervous excitable disposition, 
it is, much the same thing. Mr. Carew says I am prejudiced 
against Mr. Chenevix ; but then Walter is so charitable, 
he would find excuses for anyone. All I know is, that 
her husband has contrived to disgust Madeline with 
everything that it was desirable and proper for her to 
do, by his constant cavilling and interference. The place 
is dull to the last degree, and as he is abominably jealous 
of her friends, and will not let her take an interest, in 
her schools and cottages, as she does here, there is no 
resource to which she can turn." 

Theresa sighed ; and then, changing the conversation, 
talked pleasantly with her friend concerning her own 

7 
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happier, though, in the opinion of Mrs. Molyneux, not 
brilliant prospects. Mr. Carew, the minister of the 
parish in which Madeline and her husband resided, was 
several years older than the lively girl,, who, in the 
course of a winter visit to Mainbury, had captivated 
him, probably by the forcible contrast her disposition 
afforded to his own. They had waited for some years, 
in consequence of Mrs. Molyneux's violent opposition to 
their marriage ; but whatever might be Mr. Carew's 
conscientious deference to parental authority, he con- 
sidered that he was not called upon for any further 
exhibition of patience ; and Theresa found reason in the 
steadfastness of her own attachment, and the upright- 
ness of his character, to justify her obstinacy in adhering 
to her engagement. Her affection for Madeline was 
warm and sincere; and she earnestly trusted that the 
united efforts of Walter and herself might promote the 
happiness of her friend. 

The party assembled at the dinner-table, later in the 
day, contained too many discordant elements to give 
much chance of even an appearance of cordiality. Perhaps 
the only circumstance which induced General Beresford 
to undergo the fatigue of presiding, was his determina- 
tion to prevent his obnoxious son-in-law from acting as 
his substitute. Totally unaware of this, there was a 
familiarity in Mr. Chenevix's manner, an ostentatious 
display of being at home, and of a desire to save the 
General trouble, which sorely tried the patience of the 
irascible invalid ; and combined with the reserve of Mr. 
Carew, to increase the prevailing restraint, and to render 
almost every subject of conversation objectionable. 

" You had a wet walk in the plantation this afternoon, 
Mr. Carew/' said Sir Archibald ; breaking a long pause, 
with what he conceived to be a plain statement of an 
undeniable fact, calculated, so far as he knew, to give 
offence to no one. 
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u A man who is forced, at the call of duty, to disregard 
weather, soon learns to consider wind and rain as among 
the minor inconveniences of life," said the bridegroom- 
elect, somewhat stiffly; his pride still rankling under the 
recollection of the unfriendly reception which had driven 
him out of doors again so soon after his arrival ; while 
his slight acquaintance with General Beresford made 
him perfectly ignorant of his peculiarities. "I must 
confess I longed occasionally for the fresh breezes of 
our open downs, though they might have driven the 
shower in my face. Certainly I was not seeing the 
place, or the fine scenery of the forest, to advantage ; 
but it appeared to me that so large a collection of de- 
ciduous trees near a dwelling-house must be prejudicial 
to health." 

" And ruination to shoe-leather !" observed Mrs. 
Molyneux, who, though thoroughly cognisant of the 
General's likings and dislikings, seldom respected them 
herself, and rather enjoyed the idea of the storm gather- 
ing, and ready to burst before long in thunder on the 
head of the unlucky bridegroom. " It never dries under 
those old lime-trees ; and, as Mr. Garew says, all those 
dead leaves about the place must be shockingly unwhole- 
some. I am sure those boots I saw standing at your 
door, just now, looked as if you had been dragging the 
fish-ponds." 

(< Pray, pull down the house at once, since it is in such 
a vile situation, madam !" said the General grimly. " I 
assure you I should not object to it at all more than to 
cutting down the trees." 

" We certainly have the advantage over these wooded 
districts in our fine roads, Carew," said Mr. Chenevix 
complacently. " It is wonderful, after a day of heavy 
rain like this, to find our soil retain scarcely any trace of 
it. Lying on the chalk, with no over-growth of vegeta- 
tion to intercept sun and wind, our fine healthy downs, 

7—2 
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whatever may be said against them by lovers of the 
picturesque, are decidedly conducive to longevity." 

" I am sorry to hear it !" groaned the General, sotto voce, 
to Lady Eustace. "That son-in-law of mine is the 
greatest bore in England ; and has just the sort of wiry 
constitution that outlasts all others. You must have 
found the roads heavy in the forest, Chenevix," he added, 
by way of covering his remark. " How did you manage 
to get here so early ?" 

"I knew what to expect, and set out in good time 
accordingly," answered Mr. Chenevix. " Upon my word, 
General, if I lived near you, I should be tempted to 
indict the road across your property as a nuisance. The 
boughs actually knocked the paint off my carriage, and 
threatened to break the windows; and the ruts were 
terrific. Then the waters were out, and flooded the 
road, entirely owing to the want of proper drainage, and 
the ditches being choked up with weeds and leaves. It 
was a service of danger, I assure you, to get through the 
many obstructions which the inattention of the road- 
surveyors has caused to accumulate." 

"We are the more beholden to you, sir, for forcing 
your way through so many perils to the enchanted castle !" 
said General Beresford ironically. "Beresford Place has, 
I am perfectly well aware, so few attractions, that I 
confess myself quite at a loss for words to thank you for 
the trouble you take in coming here. I can scarcely 
conceive the magnanimity which makes so many of you 
leave your breezy, healthy downs, — where you might 
live to the age of Methuselah, without my finding 
courage to visit you,—- and risk shortening your lives by 
penetrating into these wretched, muddy, asthmatic,, 
wooded districts, without fresh air or sunshine to enliven 
them. The only misfortune is," he added, growing 
more angry every moment, " that we might have lived 
contentedly enough, like the beasts, in our dens and 
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caves, on acorns and chestnuts, if you had but left us 
alone ; but that, poor as we are, wretchedly as we live, 
— there is generally something, — like the poor man's pet 
lamb, which lay in his bosom, and consoled him for his 
miseries, — of which, in spite of the many luxuries and 
conveniences you possess, in the West country, you 
selfishly contrive to despoil us !" 

There was a dead silence for some moments, after the 
General's angry speech; which, as he probably intended, 
offended more than one person, and was felt, from 
different causes, by almost all. Mr. Garew coloured 
deeply ; while Mr. Chenevix's countenance, on the con- 
trary, turned white with rage. Madeline's luminous 
eyes were dimmed with tears, as the faltering tones of 
her father's voice, as he concluded, showed how much 
truth and feeling lay in his sarcasm ; and Mrs. Molyneux, 
who thoroughly enjoyed any attack upon her intended 
son-in-law, was the only individual of the party com- 
pletely at ease. 

The silence was at length broken by Mr. Chenevix ; 
and the question he asked, though on a totally different 
subject, and addressed to no one in particular, was pro- 
bably meant as a retort for the affront he had sustained. 

" Did I not hear — I thought I understood,— in fact, I 
felt tolerably certain, when I fixed to come down here, — 
that I should have the pleasure of meeting Mr. Greville? 
I feel convinced I was not mistaken in fancying that he 
intended visiting this neighbourhood shortly." 

Mr. Chenevix absolutely quailed under the haughty 
glance shot from Madeline's eyes, at this betrayal of his 
suspicions; as, for the first time since his arrival, she 
looked towards him. Her cheeks flushed passionately, 
and then became even paler than usual ; while her lip 
quivered, and every feature expressed contemptuous 
dislike. 

" You were mistaken, sir, absolutely mistaken !" said 
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the> General, now thoroughly roused to fury. " Mr. 
Greville is not coming, — never does come here, except 
when I am alone, and in want of his society. What on 
earth should he come for to such a miserable dog-hole of 
a place, where nothing pleasant ever did or could happen, 
but where every contretemps a man could picture to 
himself is sure to occur 1 Not that Horace, if he did 
come, would think of finding as much fault as some people 
do, who have far less title to be fastidious 1 Not having 
had the good fortune to be born a West-country squire, 
he would sit down contentedly enough under the shade 
of my old trees, and partake of the shelter of my roof, 
without suggesting the necessity of axe or hammer : — 
would even condescend to amuse himself with fishing in 
the river, without suspecting that he was paving the way 
for fever or ague by such imprudence. But you have 
not told us what put it into your head that Mr. Greville 
was coming here ¥' he remarked, in a calmer tone ; his 
wish to know whether his son-in-law had any reason for 
the supposition overcoming his dislike to asking him a 
question. 

" Simply his announcing that such was his intention 
at a public meeting I attended in town ; when I had the 
pleasure of renewing my very slight acquaintance with 
Mr. Greville/ 1 said Mr. Chenevix emphatically, while 
his wife's contemptuous glance still rested upon him. 
" Mr. Greville distinctly said that he should be on the 
South Coast before the end of the month; and though he 
did not mention Beresford Place, there could be no 
doubt of his visiting his old friends here, when he came 
down ; whatever might be the object of his journey into 
the neighbourhood. He had just concluded a very 
remarkable speech on the business of the meeting, with 
which his residence in Egypt had made him familiar." 

"You do not mean that you heard Greville's. speech 
on the Egyptian question?" exclaimed the General. 
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" The very thing I have been dying to hear about. He 
sent me a pamphlet on the subject, the other day ; but 
had not time to explain thoroughly what he was going 
to do. I never thought of your being likely to attend 
the meeting, or I should have asked you about it 
sooner." 

" I make a point of seeing what is going on," said Mr. 
Chenevix conceitedly. "There is a good deal of stir in 
Egypt just now — in fact, the country is in a state of con- 
siderable excitement People are beginning to open their 
eyes, and ask, what will happen next" 

"The papers have told us that. The same thing 
might have been remarked, any day, for the last three 
months," said the General shortly, and again becoming 
impatient. " Did you hear Horace's speech, or did you 
not?" 

" I certainly did hear it, — in part, at least,", answered 
Mr. Chenevix, getting nervous; as the General threw 
himself back in his chair, waiting for him to proceed. 
" Not having had Mr. Greville's advantage of residing 
in the country, — in fact, being more familiar with local 
topics than with the affairs of Egypt, — I can hardly be 
expected to give a full explanatory account of the matter. 
I merely looked in to see if any of my friends were at 
the meeting, and gathered, as I said before, that the 
councils of the Egyptian Government were in a confu- 
sion bordering upon anarchy, and that great excitement 
prevailed throughout the country." 

" Grant me patience !" muttered the General to Lady 
Eustace. " The man's an idiot — a narrow-minded self- 
sufficient donkey ! He has been listening to Greville's 
fine speech, which I would have given the world to hear, 
and has not understood a word of it. Thank you, sir ! 
That's quite sufficient. Don't trouble yourself to 
explain ! I understand it all perfectly. Don't say 
another word ! Mr. Greville will tell me what I want 
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to know when he comes. Till then, I must trust to the 
papers." 

" Then you do expect him ? I thought I was right. 
Only I am afraid these public meetings will make him 
too late for our festivities to-morrow," said Mr. Chenevix 
complacently. 

" I wish you to know that Horace Greville is always 
expected, always welcome, here!" said the old man 
angrily. " Whether he comes to-day, or to-morrow, this 
is his home, and I regard him as my son, — the only 
person in this house whom I suffer to do the honours of 
my table, except myself. If I had known he was going 
to make his speech yesterday, I would have been in 
town to hear it ; and have left the house for you all to 
do what you liked with it I cannot imagine what 
made you think a man like Horace Greville, with his 
head full of foreign politics and important business, was 
likely to trouble himself to come down to a wedding in 
the country, when Ministers and Parliament were hang- 
ing upon his words in town. He would not be half the 
man he is, if he had his brains addled by domestic 
worries, or his ideas confined to turnpike trusts and 
agricultural meetings; such as you country squires alone 
think worthy of consideration." 

Pulling the bell till it broke, the General gave orders 
to be wheeled back to his library, leaving strict injunc- 
tions with Sir Archibald to supply his place ; and still 
occasionally being heard, like a caged lion, throughout 
the evening, growling and grumbling at any who were 
imprudent enough to intrude upon his privacy. 

" You will not think of going to bed without wishing 
Theresa good-night, when she is to leave you so soon ¥' 
said Julia to Lady Eustace and Frederica, who had 
followed her to her room ; and were now indulging in 
the expression of the weariness occasioned by the dulness 
of the past day. 
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" Oh, my dear ! it would be the most unnecessary 
thing in the world," replied Lady Eustace. " I am sure 
Theresa does not expect us in the least Frederica, at 
all events, has had enough of her temper to last for some 
time, I should think ; and though she dares not show it 
quite so freely to me, I shall take care to keep away 
from her for the present" 

"I really am so sorry for her marrying that un- 
pleasant Mr. Carew, that I would do anything I could 
in reason to please her," observed Frederica. "But 
Theresa is so ungracious, that do what I will, we cannot 
help quarrelling whenever we speak to each other. 
Theresa's views of the married state are very different 
from mine; but it was impossible for me to see her 
wedding clothes without thinking of my own, which, 
alas ! can never now come into use, and which I left 
packed up in Curzon Street" 

" I have been dying to ask you what you thought of 
the horrors of matrimony, Miss Lovel," said Lady 
Eustace. "Beally, this evening, when I looked round 
upon so many dull faces, I was inclined to agree with 
my uncle that nothing was so inexcusable. But do come 
with us to Theresa. Sir Archibald thinks as you do — 
that, since neither Frederica nor I have been good 
friends with her lately, we ought to shake hands before 
parting. If we must go, pray let it be at once; — the 
sooner it is over the better." 

The manner of Mrs. Chenevix, whom they found with 
Theresa, strongly contrasted, by the affectionate interest 
she displayed, with the indifference exhibited by the 
bride-elect and her sisters. 

... " Theresa is much more philosophical than you were, 
Madeline," observed Lady Eustace. " She takes things 
far more quietly. I remember how distressed you were, 
in the midst of all our gaiety, at the thought of leaving 
Temple Vivian ; and how bitterly you cried when bidding 
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good-bye to the old governess and schoolroom there, the 
evening before you were married." 

" And how we all missed you, the next morning, after 
the confusion of the wedding and breakfast was over !" 
remarked Frederica. "But then your wedding was so 
very different from this, I should never have thought of 
comparing them. The General looking so proud and 
satisfied, and everybody so pleasant and gay ; the house 
full of agreeable guests, and even the children and 
servants, whom one met at every turn, busy in their 
preparations, moving about more briskly than usual, 
and looking as cheerful and happy as one's self.' 1 

"Theresa must not think us unkind," said Mrs. 
Chenevix, forcing herself to speak, though her eyes were 
filled with tears. " Her wedding has, indeed, been 
hurried over with very little regard to ceremony, or 
even to decorum ; but how could it be otherwise ? I 
had not spirits to interfere ; and the very mention of the 
word has become odious to my father. Let us hope that, 
when we next meet, she will have forgotten, in her 
increased happiness, these trivial vexations. Your recol- 
lections, dearest, may teach you that the gayest bridals 
are not always the truest auguries of future content- 
ment." 

Theresa affectionately embraced her cousin. "Oh, I 
dare say everybody will be more comfortable after we 
are gone," she said. " The General will get into his old 
ways again, and mamma will be in a better humour. At 
all events, it is some comfort to think that to-morrow 
must be less disagreeable than to-day." 

A loud knocking at the door prevented reply ; and 
Mrs. Molyneux, in her dressing-gown and slippers, 
entered her daughter's apartment. 

" Well, my dear !" she exclaimed ; " I thought I would 
come and see you again when I had got my nightcap on, 
since it is for the last time. We shall be in such a bustle 
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to get things clear out of the way before the General is 
stirring to-morrow, that there won't be much leisure for 
bidding you good-bye in the morning. And pray, above 
all things, girls, now, don't oversleep yourselves; for 
these old rooms are so dark that one never knows when 
to get up. Not that I should think of finding fault with 
the house to the General, as some people do, — begging 
your pardon, my dear Madeline ; but I've given up expect- 
ing to meet with commonsense and good breeding in 
my own son-in-law, or anyone else's !" 

"Had we not better leave Theresa to go to bed?" 
asked Mrs. Chenevix, probably conjecturing that the 
prolongation of the interview was not likely to lead to 
any improved cordiality between the mother and 
daughters. " I am sure she must be tired to death. Is 
there nothing we can do for you, Theresa ? Are all your 
travelling arrangements completed ?" 

"Quite, thank you," replied Theresa; "and I was 
only waiting till Morris had locked the imperial, before 
I sent you all away." 

" If you take my advice, girls, you will all go to bed 
directly ; and pray take care of your candles ; for, if a 
spark should fall, in such a windy night, among these 
old boards, we should infallibly be burned to death in 
our beds. If this weather lasts, your crossing the Channel 
will be far from pleasant," continued Mrs. Molyneux, 
actually exerting herself so much as to kiss her daughter's 
cheek, with some show of affection. " You need not look 
so impatient, Theresa ; you won't have your old mother 
to plague you much longer ; and we shall see very soon 
whether you have not something worse to put up with. 
I believe there never was a girl married yet, who did not 
wish herself at home again before the end of a twelve- 
month ; and I am afraid, as I told Carew just now, that,- 
judging by what you were going to give up for him, you 
were not very likely to prove an exception." 
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"I am sorry you spoke in that manner to Mr. Carew, 
mamma," said Theresa, greatly annoyed, " It is very 
difficult to feel grateful when we are too pointedly 
reminded of the obligation." 

"Oh, I thought it my duty to tell him what was my 
opinion of the matter ; and now, having spoken my mind, 
I don't care if I never open my lips again to the man as 
long as I live," answered Mrs. Molyneux, as she opened 
the door. " If he did not know it before, I took care to 
inform him that he might have looked long enough 
without finding another girl, with twenty thousand 
pounds, silly enough to marry him." 




CHAPTER XII. 

" First Lord, Let's make no stay J 
Second Lord. Lord Timon's mad. 
Third Lord. I feel't upon my bones. 

Fourth Lord. One day he gives us diamonds — next day stones." 

Shakespeabe. 

So early was the hour, and so funereal the appearance of 
the train of carriages which passed across the park, on 
the following morning, under boughs saturated with the 
heavy rain of the preceding night, that a stranger would 
never have guessed their silent and dispirited occupants 
to be bent upon the performance of what is usually re- 
garded as a festive ceremony. General Beresford had 
signiEed, overnight, that by the ordinary breakfast hour 
he should expect everybody and everything about the 
house to be in its customary state ; and that, until the 
wedding might be considered to be completely over, his 
morning slumbers were on no account to be disturbed. 

At the door of the church, Mr. and Mrs. Carew 
parted with their friends ; and though Theresa showed 
some natural emotion when separating from her family, 
her departure was evidently viewed as a relief by her 
mother and sisters. Beresford Place, under a bright 
gleam of sunshine, welcomed them back with a pleasant 
aspect ; and Mrs. Molyneux anxiously sought- to prevent 
any disagreeable ideas being suggested to the General of 
the manner in which they had been engaged. 
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" I will stay and order breakfast, girls, while you go 
and change your dresses ," she said, looking with great 
complacency at the very ordinary garb in which she was 
satisfied that the most captious eye could detect nothing 
indicative of its haying been worn for any particular 
occasion. "And pray don't make yourself too smart, 
Miss Lovel, nor be longer about it than you can help. 
I dare say your father, Madeline, will feel himself much 
more comfortable to-day if we say nothing to remind 
him of the wedding ; and I am sure I shall be glad to 
forget all about it I really think it went off very 
well, considering; but that man was enough to tire the 
patience of a saint 1 In my opinion, Theresa is the one 
to be pitied, boxed up with him in a close carriage, — 
which she detests, — all the way to Folkestone !" 

" If Madeline were to take my advice, she would go 
and lie down till dinner," Mrs. Molyneux remarked to 
Lady Eustace, after a summons from the General had 
called his daughter away, and Mr. Chenevix also had 
left the breakfast-room. " She has been shaking all the 
morning as if she had the ague, and did you ever see 
any one so easily upset 1 For my part, I can't see what 
she gains by being so much away from her husband; for 
her father's temper grows worse every hour, and people 
are beginning to talk very ill-naturedly about her and 
Mr. Chenevix's constant disagreements. No one can 
accuse me justly of wishing to part with my daughters ; 
but still, when they are gone, I can understand, as a 
parent, that it is a most unreasonable tax upon one's 
feelings to have them returned upon one's hands. Not 
but what the General considers her the comfort of his 
life— poor soul ; perhaps as much so as anything can be 
now that the gout has got such hold of his extremities. 
As I said to her just now, it will be a piece of good luck 
we can hardly expect, if all this bustle and confusion, at 
his time of life, does not lay him up for a month ; and I 
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advised her not to stand upon ceremony, about clearing 
the house of her friends, the moment her father should 
be taken ill ; for I know by experience that nothing can 
be more trying to a sick person's nerves than to have a 
horde of people living at one's expense, when barley- 
water and oatmeal-gruel are all one is permitted to 
enjoy." 

"The best advice to give Madeline would be to go 
back with her husband to Mainbury," said Lady Eustace 
sharply. " She ought to have known what he was when 
she married him ; at any rate, it is clearly her duty now 
to live peaceably with the man she has sworn to honour 
and obey. Theresa may say what she likes about her 
being in hysterics the night before her wedding ; but I 
only know, no fairy ever sprang more lightly than she 
did into the carriage ; and I never saw her shed a tear. 
In my opinion, Mr. Chenevix is the most to be pitied." 

" Jb'or shame, Charlotte !" exclaimed Sir Archibald, 
overhearing the last words. "In General Beresford's 
house, how dare you speak so harshly of his daughter % 
— Your own first cousin, too, and such a beautiful, un- 
fortunate creature ! But women never have a grain of 
mercy towards the failings of their own sex." 

" Nor men an atom of sense where a pretty woman is 
concerned !" replied his wife. " All I can say is, that if 
wives will live half the year away from their husbands, 
and prefer any home, however disagreeable, to their own ; 
any temper, however unbearable, to the one it is their 
duty to put up with ; the world of women will certainly 
consider that, as we all have to bear and forbear, in some 
degree, there is at least more reason for taking part with 
the meek ones of the earth, than for regarding with in- 
dulgence the eccentricities of a person like Madeline, who 
has never made the slightest effort to comply with the 
customs of society." 

Satisfied with the attention paid to his wishes, General 
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Beresford regarded with more complacent feelings the 
guests, who, until the morrow, were trespassers upon his 
hospitality; and even listened with pleasure to the 
admiration expressed by Julia of the woodland scenery 
of the park, which an afternoon of unclouded sunshine 
had tempted her to explore; while she was prudently 
silent respecting the minor drawbacks to enjoyment she 
had encountered, in the shape of pathways ankle deep 
in mud, and briers upon which she had left fragments of 
her light summer draperies at every step. 

Perhaps the consciousness that the period of penance • 
was so nearly at an end, made the wedding-guests 
endure more patiently their last moments of probation ; 
while the General's benignant aspect, as he entered the 
drawing-room, arose, in no small degree, from the firm- 
ness of the resolution he had expressed to his daughter, 
never, on any pretence whatever, to allow his sister-in- 
law and her tribe of girls to darken his doors again. 
Satisfied that what he had sworn he would fulfil, nothing 
could exceed the graciousness of his hospitality towards 
those on whom he had passed sentence, from that time 
forth, of perpetual exclusion ; while, towards Miss 
Lovel, whose beauty and good nature had found favour 
in his sight, he resumed once more the courtly demeanour 
which had formerly been habitual to him. 

"Miss Lovel has wrought such a metamorphosis in 
me, that I should not be at all surprised if you were to 
see me in town before long," he remarked to his sister- 
in-law, with unusual cheerfulness. " I begin to doubt 
the wisdom of shutting one's self out of sight and recollec- 
tion of a world, which contains young ladies kind enough 
to condescend to charm a gouty old veteran into forget- 
fulness of half his infirmities. I dare say, if you were 
not all going away to-morrow, I should be able to 
discard my crutches and flannels, and gallant her about 
the place, like a young man." 
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" One thing I am determined upon," he added, after a 
moment's reflection, more positively, "Madeline shall 
not leave me ; and, if she has business to settle with 
Chenevix, as he says, he may meet us in London — 
the headquarters for every kind of business, and for the 
best advice, legal and medical I am not half satisfied 
with these country doctors, and their villainous lowering 
system ; I won't stand it any longer ; and then, when 
we come back, we will see whether this dull place cannot 
put on quite a new aspect I will have a succession of 
pretty young ladies to carry my footstools, and arrange 
my pillows ; and fill the house with company to enter- 
tain them. Why did you not ask that pleasant friend of 
Sir Archibald's — Mr. Huntley — to meet him, Madeline ? 
— but you never remind me of anything at the right 
time. If I had thought of it, I would have sent over a 
man and horse this morning on purpose to persuade him 
to join us. He is an acquisition to any party." 

" It never rains but it pours !" said Mrs. Molyneux, as 
she followed Lady Eustace upstairs to dress for dinner. 
" I declare it almost took my breath away to hear that 
old sinner, with one foot in the grave, talking of keeping 
open house, and going up to London to enjoy himself. 
I should not wonder if it were something about a separa* 
tion between his daughter and Mr. Chenevix, that has 
put him into such spirits. 

" I do believe," she added, with some softening emotion 
contending with anger, "he has no more morality or 
religion in his composition now, than he had when he 
broke my poor sister Mary's heart twenty years ago; 
and it would be quite of a piece with his shutting up the 
best part of the house, and not bearing to stay in England 
after her death, — while he never gave her a moment's 
peace when living, — if he, for his own selfish ends, pro- 
moted a lasting quarrel between his daughter and the 
man whom he forced upon her as a husband. What 
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other business can he have of consequence enough to 
take him up to town ? His will has been made this 
twelvemonth, to my certain knowledge ; for he asked me 
to be one of the witnesses — I suppose on purpose to 
show me that I was not to benefit by it. People can't 
carry their money to the grave with them, shut up in 
their coffin ; and if one is not to be the better for their 
death, a stick of black sealing-wax, and a fortnight's 
wear out of my old satinette, is all the compliment, I can 
tell them, they will get from me !" 

" You must tell my sister what a forlorn old cripple 
you have found me, my dear," observed the General 
politely, in the evening, to his pretty favourite, Julia. 
" And pray say to my niece, Alicia, that I am very glad to 
hear she is so handsome. A woman ought to be good- 
looking, good-tempered and obliging, if she can; but 
that is not difficult for you pretty young creatures, with 
all the world at your feet, twisting us round your fingers, 
and ordering all things according to your royal will and 
pleasure. You will not think of leaving us to-morrow, 
Lady Eustace," he continued ; his recent impatience to 
get rid of his guests giving way to an absolute dread of 
being left alone with his son-in-law. "Chenevix will 
take it quite unkindly if you do not give him a little of 
your society ; and you know I drink nothing but toast 
and water, and go to bed punctually at nine o'clock. A 
pretty sort of host, indeed, I make, with a basin of 
barley-broth, flanked by a jug of apple tea ! and as for 
Madeline, the wing of a chicken, every other day, is 
more than she eats. It will be hardly fair to desert us 
in such a hurry." 

" Unfortunately, my time is not my own, this week," 
said Sir Archibald. "Except for an occasion like the 
present, I could not have left home, even for a day, while 
the hay was getting in. But, my dear sir, we trust that 
while Mr. Vivian and his family are living so near, 
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Mrs. Ghenevix and yourself will forget past offences, and 
come over to Beechmount to meet them. Of course, 
your returning at night will be out of the question." 

"I'll be shot if I go near them!" said the General 
testily. " Vivian used me as ill as a man could do, and 
gave me a thorough sickener of interfering with anyone's 
affairs, — though he be your sister's husband, — to prevent 
him going to the devil in his own way. I hope you may 
find him a more satisfactory neighbour than I have done a 
brother-in-law, or the less you see of him the better. I 
have not slept out of my own bed these five years, — 
many thanks to you and Lady Eustace, — and am not 
likely to put myself out of my way to go after people 
who quarrelled with me the only time I set foot in their 
house, upon my return from abroad. What on earth 
takes Vivian to that quiet spot, I wonder ? Is he going 
to retrench, or to recruit ? No man has lived faster than 
he has done. It is time he should stop and think what 
he is about ; and he will have plaguy little else to do in 
your neighbourhood, since shooting seagulls and puffins 
is not much in his line, I fancy." 

" Mrs. Vivian's impaired health was the cause assigned 
for their leaving London, in the height of the season," 
remarked Lady Eustace drily. "Mr. Vivian renewed 
his old acquaintance with Sir Archibald, and came down 
to Beechmount quite unceremoniously. For my part, I 
rather dislike being taken up in such a sudden way, after 
people have lost sight of their friends so completely; 
and except through Miss Lovel, who has always remem- 
bered us, and kept up her acquaintance with my sisters, 
I have heard little or nothing of the family for years." 

Sir Archibald, still on hospitable thoughts intent, now 
turned to Madeline's ill-favoured spouse, whom he would 
fain have induced to take Beechmount en route to Main- 
bury, whither he announced, however, to the General's 
great relief, that a letter just received from his steward 
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would oblige him to repair with the least possible 
delay. 

" I hope nothing unpleasant has occurred at Mainbury, 
to take you off in such a hurry. No fire, or domestic 
calamity of any kind, Mr. Chenevix?" said Mrs. Moly- 
neux, addressing him, as he sat looking much out of 
humour, brooding over all the real and imaginary affronts 
his dignity had lately sustained. 

"Not to my knowledge. I have heard of nothing 
beyond the usual degree of waste and extravagance 
in a house, when both master and mistress are absent 
from their post," replied Mr. Chenevix. "I have not 
been at Mainbury for this month past A lodging in 
London, and a dinner at his club, — if a man be con- 
demned to lead a lonely bachelor life, is, to say the least 
of it, not more uncomfortable than a large house in the 
country, with a retinue of servants, perpetually occupied, 
either in doing nothing, or in something better let 
alone." 

" You are suited with an establishment at last then, 
Chenevix?" said the General, who had never forgiven 
his son-in-law the discomforts of the one visit he had 
paid him, and vowed that nothing should induce him to 
repeat it "I certainly thought your rooms uncomfort- 
ably spacious ; but it would make a difference when you 
had your full complement of servants. Madeline used 
to complain of having no one who understood or could 
execute her orders." 

" Mrs. Chenevix has for so long declined issuing any, 
that she is hardly competent to judge what state of 
efficiency her household may be in," answered Mr. 
Chenevix, pale with anger. "I trust, now that you 
are so much improved in health as to be equal to seeing 
your friends about you, and going up to London for a 
change, I may be able to persuade her to exchange the 
duties of a nurse for those of a wife, and to return with 
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me to Mainbury. Judging by the great amendment in 
your appearance, I should hope that you might now be 
able to dispense with her society." 

"You are mistaken, sir, absolutely mistaken," ex- 
claimed the General, alarmed at the idea of parting with 
his daughter. "I have not felt worse any time these 
five years than I do at this moment. Because a man is 
wheeled in to dinner, and endures pain, out of politeness, 
for an hour without complaining, is that a reason for 
supposing he is enjoying himself, or for depriving him of 
the few comforts he has left ? Why, only the other day, 
I could not move an inch without assistance ; and Made- 
line is the only person in the world who understands 
how to treat me." 

" We will hope that your late severe attack will be 
the last, for some time," persisted his tormentor. "I 
should have been sorry to take Mrs. Chenevix away, 
while you were so great a sufferer ; but unless she means 
to desert us altogether, — which I trust is not the case, — 
I must be permitted to suggest that it is unwise in any 
lady to become so complete a stranger in her own house 
as Madeline has been, during the last twelvemonth. 
There are also extensive repairs set on foot, entirely in 
compliance with her wishes, which I really do not feel 
equal to supervising. It is not at all in my way. I 
believe I am not apt to see deficiencies, or admire altera* 
tions, in a place to which I have been accustomed all my 
life. Madeline must therefore excuse my saying that it 
is absolutely necessary she should return and choose the 
new papers for the bedrooms, as well as the tint of the 
paint in the dining-room and passages ; since she is by 
no means certain to be satisfied with my selection ; and 
her hasty departure last April, when you were taken ill, 
prevented her giving sufficient directions for the numerous 
improvements she wished to have carried out during her 
absence." 
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" You are quite right not to take such heavy -responsi- 
bilities upon yourself, Chenevix," said Sir Archibald, 
laughing. " There has not been a hundred pounds laid 
out at Beechmount, in ornamental repairs, since we 
married, though the place wants it as much as any I am 
acquainted with. But the real truth of the matter is, 
Lady Eustace and I have been at variance respecting the 
exact shade of colour which lights up best at night. Of 
course, till the house is painted, it would be useless to 
spend money on new furniture ; so there it rests, for the 
present." 

" You had better get the place in order, before Made- 
line goes back ;" said the General, delighted at having 
found an excuse for detaining his favourite. "She is 
not fit to live in such a cave of Eolus. If I had seen the 
house before she was married, — a precaution every father 
ought to take, since it is very plain nothing will be done 
afterwards, — she should not have set foot in it till you 
had repaired and refurnished it, from top to bottom. 
No wonder her health is so bad. There ought to be 
double windows and doors in such a bleak situation. 
What trees you have are scathed by the sea-wind ; and 
no woman's lungs can stand the dreadful exposure to 
the cold which a northerly aspect occasions." 

"I cannot say that her native air appears to have 
done as much as she expected for Mrs. Chenevix ;" re- 
marked her husband, looking at Madeline, who, fatigued 
with the exertions of the last few days, and grieved at 
parting with Theresa, appeared more than usually pale 
and dejected. " Even the most delicate ladies sometimes 
derive benefit from a bracing atmosphere ; and ours has 
been statistically proved to be the healthiest county in 
England. In time, perhaps, I may get Madeline to 
believe this ; but those who immure themselves in close 
rooms, because they cannot be satisfied with the means 
of conveyance provided for them, and are too dainty to 
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adopt the homely exercise of walking, can scarcely be fit 
judges of the air they never condescend to breathe." 

"And quite right too!" exclaimed the General, no 
longer concealing his wrath. " If a woman is ashamed 
of her horses and carriages, let her stop at home ! For 
my part, I honour her for her resolution. I say she is 
right never to go outside of her own doors unless she 
can do it properly. I tell you, sir, my poor child has 
never had a day's health since I gave her to you. If it 
is not the climate, — mind, I don't say it is, — what the 
deuce is it which has altered her so fearfully ? As for 
walking — ask any man in his senses whether that poor 
fragile thing looks equal to the slightest exertion. You 
might as well say polishing the floors was a healthful 
occupation for her, because your housemaid had a ruddy 
complexion ! If she can't walk, and does not choose to 
ride or drive, no doubt she has her reasons. A woman 
seldom shuts herself up, during the best years of her 
life, in a dull country place without some adequate cause. 
Madeline is easily satisfied here; and makes use of my old 
horses and servants, and receives my friends for me, in 
my old house, without exhibiting any of the fastidious- 
ness of which you accuse her." 

" Pray do what you like at Mainbury," said Madeline, 
forcing herself to speak " I do not care in the least 
about it. I dare say, if I return any time in the course 
of the summer, it will be quite soon enough to superin- 
tend alterations of which you have been constantly 
talking, but which have never really commenced, during 
the last ten years." 

" Madeline is perfectly right," said the General. "For 
Heaven's sake, let the things you have been talking of 
so long be done without delay. I will answer for it, she 
has given her opinion very plainly about them before 
this time. You can scarcely expect her to stop in the 
house while it is full of painters and workmen. Of 
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course you can run down from town to see how they get 
on, and quicken their proceedings; and Madeline can 
join you when the house is fit to inhabit" 

"My mother," observed Mr. Chenevix pompously, 
"always considered the house to which my father topk her, 
on her wedding-day, an unexceptionable abode for any 
lady. For thirty years, she never made a complaint, 
nor* laid out an unnecessary shilling; her own private 
fortune, which was considerable, being devoted, not to 
indiscriminate charities or separate expenses, but to 
repurchasing a part of the property which had been 
alienated from the rest. Although an heiress in her 
own right, her tastes were simple ; and have perhaps 
scarcely prepared me for the many discoveries which 
have been made, since I lost her, of inconveniences and 
discrepancies which did not prevent her living and dying 
contentedly, under the roof of her husband and son." 

" If the things have lasted thirty years, it is time they 
should be replaced," said the General shortly. "You 
have stated exactly what I should have expected, con- 
cerning your furniture and the state of repair of the 
mansion in which you installed your bride. Your 
good mother deserved infinite credit for making them 
last her time ; concluding, as she did, no doubt, that if 
you married, your young wife would like to consult her 
own fancy, in the style of her drawing-room chairs and 
tables. I am weary of these ceaseless discussions. 
Once for all, Madeline shall not leave me, at present I 
should think her duties at Mainbury were not more im- 
portant than attending upon her poor, sick, dying old 
father ; who will not trouble her long, and cannot read 
the newspaper or write a letter, or even rest his leg 
upon his cushions — no one else ever arranges them 
decently — without her charitable assistance." 

The General's sorely ruffled complacency was hardly 
restored, and Mr. Chenevix remained still in a state of 
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inveterate sullenness, when the quiet of the old house 
was disturbed by a noise in the entrance-hall, and the 
unaccustomed sound of an arrival. 

" Horace Greville !" exclaimed the General, forgetting 
his crutches and his lameness, as he started up in his 
chair. " I know his step among a thousand. Eustace, 
lend me your arm ! These chairs are so low there is no 
getting out of them. How on earth did he get here 
without a carriage ? Ah, Horace, my dear boy, this is 
indeed a pleasure !" 

The last words were spoken after his former ward, 
now the idol of the old man's heart, had entered the 
room, and met the wondering gaze of all who were 
present. Mr. Greville was probably unprepared for the 
number of the General's guests, for he looked round 
with some surprise after shaking hands with his host 

Unwilling to be the last to greet him, unable to come 
forward, Madeline, with a thousand emotions contending 
for the mastery, stood half concealed behind her father's 
chair, from which he had risen to receive his welcome 
visitor. The wild wish to see Horace again, at the risk of 
whatever future misery — such a wish as seldom fails to 
exist in the breast of a woman guided by impulse rather 
than principle, — was granted, at a moment when nothing 
had been farther from her thoughts than its realization. 

So tumultuous was the conflict of feeling, and so 
swift the revulsion with which memory flew back 
through the weary intervening period to the time when 
they had parted ; so complete the transition, in idea, to 
her former existence ; that Madeline, as she struggled for 
composure to enact her part in the scene imagination 
had often rehearsed, forgot to arm herself against the 
pang inflicted by Horace's first kind pitying glance; 
which told her how quickly he had noted the blight 
fallen upon her whom he had last seen in all the bloom 
of her bridal loveliness. 
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Schooled as he had been to conceal his sensations, all 
the diplomatic training of Horace was insufficient to 
repress the look which showed how much he thought 
her altered. Gould that pale, marble-like face, with the 
dark chestnut-coloured hair lying in sombre waves over a 
brow so saddened that it no longer appeared young, — 
that slight, even wasted figure, be the once bright and 
beautiful being whom he had worshipped, — whom he 
had for years regretted ? Though, quick as thought, his 
keen eyes recognised her, by the matchless beauty of the 
fall of her ivory shoulders, the turn of her graceful 
head, and the unaltered symmetry of the white and 
jewelled hand which rested on the dark-covering of the 
old man's chair for support, — he almost doubted whether 
the lapse of years could have so changed her, — could 
have robbed the still smooth and clear complexion so 
entirely of its brilliancy, and given so painful an air of 
delicacy to her whole appearance. 

Nothing could have been more outwardly kind and 
courteous, — those first few seconds of bewildering 
embarrassment over, — than the renewal of their long 
interrupted acquaintance which took place between 
them; but the feelings which Greville soon threw off, 
fell back with tenfold force upon Madeline's heart; 
deepening in agonizing intensity, as every instant gave 
fresh proof of the accuracy of that intuitive perception 
which had taught her, even at the first moment when 
his eye met hers, how much the soul within was 
alienated from her. She had, or at least fancied she 
had, prepared herself to meet Horace, indignant, re- 
proachful, even cruel; but she had not imagined that 
the years, which had been idly passed by herself in 
dreaming over and fostering the light love of her careless 
youth, had, with him, been employed in uprooting it. 

When, at length, the overpowering emotions which 
had in turn swept over her, subsided sufficiently for 
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Madeline to listen, Greville was accounting for his un- 
expected arrival, by a narration of the series of events 
which had, he said, enabled him to accompany his friend, 
Mr. Vivian, to Southampton. Leaving him there, he 
had made his way across the forest, partly on foot, 
partly by a coach which had set him down near a 
direction post — indicating, he believed, for it was too 
dark to read, that, like the prince in the fairy tale, he 
was forty thousand miles from everywhere. Yet he 
had enjoyed his' moonlight ramble, excessively, through 
the unfrequented by-lanes ; and had been lucky enough 
to encounter a gipsy boy to carry his cloak and carpet 
bag, just when he was contemplating leaving them 
behind, under the conviction that no one was likely to 
pass by that way, for a week at least. 

" Just like you, Horace, to make no difficulties, and to 
give us this delightful surprise! I dare say you got 
through all the swamps and quagmires, by which my 
friends tell me I am surrounded, more easily than some 
people would jump over a ditch or a nettle-bed. Robin- 
son shall bring in a tray. I shall use no ceremony. No 
doubt you are as hungry as a hunter after your long 
walk. How well you are looking !" 

The General's exclamation was amply warranted by 
the appearance of Horace ; as he stood, with the light 
of the lamp falling full upon him, nearly in the centre of 
the room, in front of General Beresford's chair. His 
high commanding forehead was a sure index of the dis- 
tinguished mental qualifications which had already won 
for him celebrity ; his eye, bright and piercing, shone 
with the clear light of genius, and undaunted ambition. 
Strikingly handsome, full of hope and spirit, conscious 
of powers surpassing those of most other men, and of 
energy to use them, Greville had also derived from the 
concurrent advantages of communion with society and 
prosperous fortunes, an ease of manner not always com- 
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bined with the more precious gifts of intellect He 
seemed at once the scholar, the courtier, and the man 
accustomed, from his earliest youth, to the hardy, inde- 
pendent pursuits and active habits of a country life. 
The very posture in which he stood bespoke firmness ; 
and was, at the same time, perfectly graceful and natural. 
The somewhat haughty carriage of the well-shaped, in- 
tellectual-looking head lent additional superiority to his 
whole bearing; and gave more striking effect to the care- 
lessness with which, in his light and laughing detail of 
his adventures, he treated all the minor miseries, which 
might have barred the progress of a less determined 
character. 

General Beresford's early hour for retiring was long 
past, before he could make up his mind to break through 
the spell by which the man of another sphere of action 
well knew how to enchain and amuse the retired 
valetudinarian. For many a sleepless hour, in the 
solitude of her chamber, with the darkness and 
silence of the night around her, Madeline shuddered at 
the struggle before her. She felt the impetuous throb- 
bing of her heart beneath the glance which had still 
power, it appeared, to awaken its dormant pulses ; and 
whole ages of torment and self-accusation seemed to 
dwell in the delight with which those long-unheard 
accents filled her. Her duties and obligations waxed 
dim and indistinct, indeed, in comparison with the 
thrilling sensations occasioned by the presence of the 
object of her daily thoughts and nightly dreams — the 
living, breathing image of her first and only love. 




CHAPTEE X1IL 

" I have been patient, let me be so yet ; 
I had forgotten half I would forget, 
But it revives ; — Oh would it were my lot 
To be forgetful as I am forgot !" 

Btbon. 

General Beresford's appearance at the breakfast 
table, on the following day, and the warmth of affection 
with which he greeted Horace, upon his entrance into the 
low, old-fashioned dining-room ; lit up, as if in accordance 
with the varying, but now cheerful, humour of the host, 
with the brightest morning sunshine, were proofs of the 
amended health and spirits which the mere sight of his 
favourite, and the pleasant change of ideas it occasioned, 
had produced. 

There is no sorrow, after all, like our first sorrow ; 
and Horace's gravity of countenance, as he met the 
assembled party, was probably the result of his reflec- 
tions during the night upon the impatiently borne 
period of mortification of which their presence at Beres- 
ford Place had, unexpectedly, served to remind him. 
His manner towards Madeline and her relatives was 
accordingly distant and unfriendly; and he readily 
yielded to the General's evident wish to monopolize the 
pleasure of his society ; directing all his efforts to the 
amusement of the old veteran, who seemed once more 
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restored to life and animation by Horace's clear and 
powerful summary of the principal topics of the day. 

But, on the other faces round the table, bent upon him, 
as their looks were, with curious interest, Greville read 
more of wonder than his proud spirit could endure. " Is 
Saul also among the prophets? Can that almost un- 
friended, melancholy boy, whose scornful rejection we 
all witnessed, not one of us lifting a finger to avert the 
blow that crushed him, be, indeed, one of the great, the 
gifted ones of the earth ? Do senates listen, and nations 
attend, to the tongue whose youthful eloquence wakened 
no echo in our hearts ?" As such thoughts crossed his 
mind, he began to entertain a strong repugnance towards 
his inquisitive auditors. He seemed to feel an icy spell 
check his usually flowing periods ; and, hastily changing 
the conversation, postponed till the departure of the 
wedding guests should afford a better opportunity, the 
details of his parliamentary career, and of the important 
interests of which he was an advocate; into which he was 
conscious that he had been led by the General's anxiety 
to display him to advantage before those who had not 
seen Horace since he was a boy. 

Of all present, excepting the General, whose partial 
fondness had long ago disarmed his resentment, perhaps 
Greville disliked Madeline's husband the least. In that 
quarter his triumph was complete ; and in all the attri- 
butes for which he had, at one time, envied his successful 
rival, he was now immeasurably his superior. Madeline's 
indifference, if not aversion, to her husband was apparent 
to his practised eye, well versed in reading the treacher- 
ous language of woman's heart, and he had not forgiven 
the levity she had displayed, sufficiently to feel animosity 
towards the man who had disappointed what he believed 
to have been her worldly speculations, and revenged his 
own injuries upon her. 

Madeline's cup of bitterness seemed filled to the brim, 
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as she watched the courteous attention vouchsafed by 
Greville to her husband's officious, and, as she con- 
sidered, ill-timed remarks. Be the reason what it might, 
from the moment of the half-pitying notice bestowed 
upon her at his arrival, Greville had never voluntarily 
addressed or even looked towards her; while to Alfred 
he was, indeed, pointedly courteous in his demeanour. 
Encouraged by his civility, Mr. Chenevix fidgeted about 
him incessantly; ordering the servants hither and thither, 
and recommending fresh delicacies on the table to his 
notice. Nor were his assiduities ended when breakfast 
was over ; he still busied himself to prove that he was 
above any sensation of jealousy towards his highly gifted 
rival ; and completed the sum of his offences,' in his wife's 
opinion, by a wholly uncalled-for invitation to Main- 
bury. 

Greville's absolute refusal of his hospitality rather 
increased than lessened Mr. Chenevix's cordiality ; and, 
as every word lowered him in the estimation of the 
observant Madeline, so did each look, each syllable, of 
her former lover rebuke her for her want of steadfast- 
ness. Among ten thousand she would still have chosen 
him. To her, whatever others might have deemed him, 
he scarcely appeared in any respect altered. All he 
had done, and become, was but the verification of the 
sanguine projects he had unfolded to her in the fervour 
of his boyish ambition ; and she could almost have mur- 
mured at propitious fortune for granting, as the result 
of adventitious circumstances, any part of what, accord- 
ing to his youthful dreams, was destined to be the reward 
of untiring exertion. 

The comparative indifference with which the General 
received Mr. Chenevix's self-complacent announcement 
that Madeline, on consideration of the advantage of his 
protection during the journey, and of the numerous 
domestic affairs demanding her presence at home, had 
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made up her mind to accompany him to Mainour?, com- 
pleted her discomfiture. To go away with Alfred, to 
feel that she was not missed, either by Horace or by her 
father, and that the meeting she had so often pictured 
to herself was over, without one circumstance of interest 
to mark its occurrence ; to know that they were parting, 
in all probability to meet no more, but that her absence 
was rather desired than dreaded by Greville, over- 
whelmed her with mortification. That she must return 
to her uninteresting home, her commonplace husband, 
and find the dull life she had always led at Mainbury a 
thousand times more odious than ever, was all the 
prospect she had to sustain her in her hastily formed 
resolution. Yet anything was better than to be forced 
to endure Horace's contemptuous disregard of her exist- 
ence, and toleration of Alfred ; who, she was convinced, 
in spite of his affected magnanimity, would never leave 
Beresford Place without her. That he would linger on 
there, and mar the General's enjoyment of Horace's 
society, was certain ; and it appeared to her preferable 
to go away with him at once. 

" You are doing the wisest thing in the world, if that 
is any comfort to you ;" said Mrs. Molyneux, who had 
plenty of shrewd commonsense, and was not without 
her share of good feeling, where her own interests were 
not concerned. "Don't trouble yourself to pack up 
more than a box or two; for the General will have 
another fit of the gout when Mr. Greville goes away, and 
will send for you back again in a hurry. I dare say you 
won't thank me for giving my opEn; and, indeed, if 
you were not poor Mary's only child I should not take 
the pains to advise you. 

"It is all very well," Mrs. Molyneux went on, "just 
now, while he has his head full of his travels and politics; 
but that kind of man wants a great deal of excitement, 
and it is not likely he will be satisfied long with my good 
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brother-in-law's crooked fancies. As it is, when he is 
tired he can go; and the sooner the better, in my opinion. 
Your father will quarrel with Mr. Greville, or anyone 
else, the first touch of the gout he gets, and he is never 
long without one. But if you were there, to keep him 
in good humour, or take off the edge of his temper, it 
would be quite a different thing. Men are all selfish, 
and Mr. Greville would then find him pleasant enough ; 
and might stay, goodness knows how long. Then you 
would be walking and talking together over old times, 
and loitering about. I don't say there would be any 
harm ; but, I am morally certain, no good would come 
of it The least mischief to be expected would be putting 
you out of conceit with your husband. A man has plenty 
to try his temper after he is married ; and can scarcely 
be expected to appear to advantage when he is contrasted 
with a gay Lothario, such as Horace Greville — the very 
worst acquaintance or friend a young married woman 
like yourself can have." 

" Mr. Greville and I can hardly be called friends, or 
even acquaintances, now," said Madeline, coldly. "I 
cannot apprehend any of the danger to which you allude; 
and am going away simply because my father can dis- 
pense with my services better, while Mr. Greville is 
staying with him, than at another time." 

"Just as you please, my dear; it is no concern of 
mine. I have no wish to interfere," replied Mrs. 
Molyneux, putting up her carpet-work, in preparation 
for her departure. " Only get your good husband safe 
out of the house, that's all ; or there will be no end of 
mistakes among them. It is one of those predicaments 
where people are apt to talk ; and say what they might, 
you would think them wrong. Better stop their mouths 
at once, by going away with your husband. Mr. 
Greville does not bear the best of characters, in the gay 
world; and the less you see of each other, all things con* 

9 
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sidered, the better. I never was so surprised in my life, 
as when he walked in among us last night I will lay 
any money, Mr. Chenevix thinks we expected him all 
along; and no wonder, after what your father said, in his 
careless way, at dinner. Of course, I know it was not 
so; but there is no preventing people from taking fancies 
into their heads ; and your father, in point of discretion, 
is not a man to be trusted." 

Mrs. Chenevix was silent, but her arrangements for 
her removal were speedily concluded ; and if her cheek 
was even paler than usual, as she tearfully took leave of 
her father, she continued, nevertheless, firm in her reso- 
lution to depart The General, on the contrary, when 
it came to the last, would have given worlds to detain 
her ; and only consoled himself with the reflection, that 
as no one but Madeline knew how to take care of him, 
he should have another illness before a fortnight was 
past, which would furnish him with an excuse for recall- 
ing her. 

There was nothing, except, perhaps, a slight shade of 
additional coldness, to distinguish Horace's farewell to 
her from the careless notice bestowed upon the rest of 
the departing guests ; and it was with a sensation of 
relief that he watched the carriages pass, one after 
another, out of sight, down the' shady avenue; and 
returned to play his part in amusing and invigorating 
the old General, without further interruption, during the 
few days which his varied interests and occupations 
allowed him to spend at Beresford Place. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

t 

The holy time is quiet as a nun, 
Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 
The gentleness of Heaven is on the sea. 



" I am not one who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk 
Of friends, who live within an easy walk ; 
Of neighbours, daily, weekly, in my sight." 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

Every door and window was thrown open at the 
Hermitage, and the little drawing-room, with its thatched 
verandah, and roses peeping in from the outside, seemed 
scarcely divided from the flower-garden, when Lady 
Eustace returned with her friends from afternoon 
service. 

Mr. Bouverie lingered to gather a tempting bunch of 
honeysuckle overhanging the porch. His straw-hat and 
gardening costume were laid aside for the day ; but the 
same spirit of contentedness and love of nature made 
themselves visible in the man; while his visitor, on 
other thoughts intent, dismissed with a hasty answer, 
each successive appeal which the beauty of his flowers, 
expanding in the summer heat, induced him to make to 
her for admiration. 

" Not one of those people at church ! It really is 

9—2 
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quite shameful ! Such an example !" Lady Eustace ex- 
claimed, as she seated herself. " Of all things, too, I 
hate dinner invitations for Sunday; but it was too late 
for Sir Archibald to send an excuse, since he only told 
me he was going to dine with Mr. Vivian when we came 
out of church." 

" I have been quite surprised at seeing nothing of any 
of the family lately ; though Mrs. Vivian sent down a 
kind note by her own maid, last week, asking to borrow 
some table-cloths and pillow-cases," said Mrs. Bouverie. 
" She told me, her mistress was sadly hurried by Mr. 
Vivian's coming down so suddenly, and bringing friends 
with him. I cannot say I thought it very considerate, 
as she is such an invalid, and he knows the house, — 
begging your pardon, my dear ! — to be so indifferently 
provided." 

" Oh, they don't stand upon ceremony about asking 
for what they want ! and Sir Archibald says he never 
sat down to a better dinner than the one they gave him, 
two days after Mr. Vivian returned. Very probably he 
brought the things with him from London," observed 
Lady Eustace, whose ill-humour was increasing every 
moment. 

" I confess, I am rather curious to see these strangers," 
said Mrs. Bouverie. " I thought some of them would, 
most likely, be at church, particularly as the service 
happened, fortunately, to be in the afternoon. One 
would imagine they must be a little at a loss to know 
what to do with themselves, at Beldornie." 

"I don't suppose that it makes much difference to 
them where they are, as they play at cards, morning, 
noon, and night," answered Lady Eustace. " Sir Archi- 
bald says, Mr. Vivian has brought down two of the best 

players at the ; and I am sorry to say, it has twice 

been broad daylight before he came home, after dining 
with them." 
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" Not very amusing for the ladies of the family ! I 
wonder we have not seen them here," remarked Mr. 
Bouverie. " I beg your pardon, Lady Eustace, but you 
have just pushed your chair against the glycine : another 
touch would break it. Did you ever see it in such 
beauty P 

" Splendid !" replied Lady Eustace absently. " We 
may make up our minds that they have all found some- 
thing much more to their taste than our society. 
Depend upon it, while these men stay, the Miss Vivians 
will not come over here for amusement" 

"Miss Vivian was riding on the sands quite early 
this morning; and, afterwards, Martha and I saw 
her walking in the broken ground near Beldornie ; and, 
both times, she had a gentleman with her," said Jessy : 
" so, you see, Lady Eustace, they are not always playing 
at cards." 

" You do not suppose, my love, they could be playing 
on Sunday ?" remarked her father gravely. " Had you 
not better take your walk before tea-time ? Lady 
Eustace, I am sure, will excuse you." 

" No, do not send away the girls," said Lady Eustace, 
"for I want them to go back with me presently, and 
keep me from quarrelling with mamma andFrederica; as 
I shall infallibly do, if we are left alone together, till my 
husband returns from Beldornie. But what do you 
both look so grave about ? Has anything happened to 
your Adonis, Jessy ? I do not remember hearing you 
mention his name to-day." 

" Captain Vivian is gone away," said Martha, speaking 
for her sister. "We met him on the beach yesterday 
evening; and he told us he was going to join his regiment, 
and, perhaps, should not come to Beldornie again." 

" The longest speech, I should think, he ever addressed 
to either of you," answered Lady Eustace. " But there 
is the dressing-belL Never mind having had your dinner, 
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girls, but come with me, and you can tell us all about 
Captain Vivian and his leave-taking, in the evening. It 
will help to pass away the time." 



♦••'♦ 



Unmindful of the comments of their neighbours, the 
inhabitants of the Tower continued to seclude them- 
selves, during the next few days, in a manner wholly 
incomprehensible to those, who, in the simplicity of 
their good-nature, would willingly have regarded the 
arrival of visitors as a signal for augmented sociability. 
Little was really known of what passed within the walls 
of Beldornie ; for Sir Archibald's discretion was inviolable, 
and an utter forgetfulness of the acquaintance she had 
but lately appeared to prize so highly had succeeded 
to Mrs. Vivian's professions of regard. Such reports, 
indeed, a$ circulated among the excluded, were, as might 
be expected, strongly to the disadvantage of its inmates. 

Huntley alone was freely admitted, and with his. 
accustomed tact and obligingness, found a variety of 
modes of making himself both agreeable and useful. 
Always ready to play, to bet, in his facile recurrence to 
former habits, he soon became an invaluable addition to 
the party. 

Could any gaze, however curious, have penetrated 
through the overgrown hedges of woodbine and sweet- 
briar, which encircled the garden of Beldornie, the 
tranquil aspect of the place might have gone far towards 
dispelling any unfavourable surmises which had been 
raised, to the discredit of its temporary occupants. The 
sun, declining to the westward, was fast sinking behind 
the high ridge of down which bounded the prospect in 
that direction, and shelved, in bold chalky cliffs, to the 
beach below. A misty light, increasing their apparent 
distance and magnitude, mellowed the grassy slopes, 
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occasionally sprinkled with trees bathed in the same 
yellow radiance, or tufts of golden furze ; while the deep 
ravine in front lay in profound shadow, and the lazy 
summer wind hardly stirred the boughs of the unpruned 
rose-bushes, which, laden with blossom and fragrance, 
were, for the time, sufficient ornaments to the neglected 
garden. 

Nor was there, — to the eye at least, — any want of 
congruity between the wild gracefulness of nature, and 
the figures which occupied the foreground of the land- 
scape ; Alicia Vivian's white dress and braided hair being 
as simply classical as if dictated by the taste of some 
antique sculptor; her silken mantle falling exactly in 
such folds as his skill would have rejoiced to imitate. 
One small white hand supported her head, as she sat, 
with her eyes, more thoughtfully than usual, bent upon 
the ground. Her brow was clear and open, as if, for the 
moment, some powerful feeling had banished the cloud 
of uneasy mistrust which sometimes rested there. Even 
her voice was changed, when, in reply to her companion, 
she uttered a few careless syllables,— as if their purpose 
were solely to prolong her pleasure in listening,— in a 
tone so soft and sweet, that Horace Greville's attention 
wandered, and he forgot to pursue the theme which had 
so deeply interested her. Always beautiful, Alicia Vivian, 
under the influence of undisguised emotion, appeared to 
him almost irresistibly lovely ; yet the start with which, 
as a step approached them, she abandoned her listening 
attitude, and in her ordinary tone replied to the intruder, 
was followed by a contraction of the muscles of her com- 
panion's forehead, and an immediate adaptation of his 
manner to the alteration in hers. 

"I have been watching you for these five minutes, 
Miss Vivian, and can assure you that the position you 
have taken up, on that rustic seat, is admirably well 
chosen !" said Colonel Lascelles, stopping exactly oppo- 
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site to Alicia. " That is an uncommonly pretty little 
thing, which has twisted itself into a canopy over your 
fair head — clematis, 1 think you call it; and the 
effect of the mossy bank upon which Greville is reclining, 
is Arcadian to the last degree. Upon my word, I had no 
idea the country would have suited us all half so well !" 

" Are you sure that your imagination is not deceiving 
you V said Alicia ironically. " Do you actually believe 
these to be real trees and flowers, and that you are more 
than half an hour's drive from the opera-house and St. 
James's Street ? Certainly, nothing that you have done 
or seen here, except during such a five minutes' survey 
as you have favoured us with, could lead to so im- 
probable a conclusion." 

" You are severe, fair lady ! but permit me to claim to 
be, as much as Greville and yourself, under the influence 
of the genius loci," returned Colonel Lascelles. " I have 
been comparing you to the performers in some ancient 
masque, and admiring the facility with which you were 
able to throw yourselves, so completely, into the parts it 
was your pleasure to assume. Such an anomaly as an 
intellectual shepherdess must be difficult to portray ; and 
yet I saw you just now a perfect Amaryllis or Galatea, 
soft as this wooing air, and moved apparently by the 
genuine spirit of pastoral romance ; which, if not extinct 
everywhere, ought to reside among these leafy bowers, 
and flower-enamelled meads." 

" We are all such actors," said Greville, while Alicia 
turned away displeased, " that the marvel would be if 
we could not yield ourselves up, occasionally, to the 
humour of the moment But the spirits of the woods 
and waters must have performed a miracle indeed, if 
they have transformed such unromantic personages as 
Miss Vivian and myself into fit denizens of their haunts. 
You do not surely expect to persuade us, my dear 
fellow, that you prefer a green arbour to the whist table 
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from which you have just played truant ; or the song of 
the birds to the rattling of billiard-balls ?" 

" Upon my word, Greville, you are more completely 
blast than any man I know," was the reply. " Even I 
feel a sort of change stealing over me, as I stand here, — 
a kind of conception how delightful might be the love- 
in-a-cottage style of existence; carried out, 'with one fair 
spirit for my minister, 1 in that bird's-nest of a residence 
in the ravine below us, peeping through roses and honey- 
suckles, like Cupid playing hide-and-seek among the 
flowers. Miss Vivian laughs at my mode of expressing 
myself ; but I am certain she feels what an immense deal 
of good all this fine air and scenery are capable of doing 
us, since even I, man of the world as I am, confess it." 

" I assure you, Colonel Lascelles, your fancy far out- 
strips mine !" replied Alicia. " I have not the slightest 
idea of any good that is likely to result from this dull 
interlude of our lives. The cottage which puts you in 
mind of love among the roses, appears to me fitter for 
turtle-doves and nightingales than for human beings to 
inhabit ; and, instead of a bird's nest, would resemble a 
cage, were I cramped up within its narrow limits. Even 
bowers of Arcadie would soon pall upon my taste, if 
tenanted by no more interesting creatures than the sheep 
on that green hill-side; and I can imagine no livelier 
sequel to a much longer residence here, where we all 
seem sadly out of place, than our each choosing a separate 
bough of one of these lime-trees, or joining in the 
slumbers to which Mr. Greville seems disposed at this 
moment." 

" So far from it," said Greville, " that I really am in a 
state of no little excitement Of all the wonders to be 
wrought by country air, Lascelles talking sentiment 
must, I am convinced, be the greatest." 

" Do you wonder at the power of talking sentiment ?" 
inquired Alicia, rather bitterly. "That of feeling it, 
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we may none of us possess ; but I should never doubt a 
man of the world, as Colonel Lascelles calls himself, 
being capable of assuming any guise." 

" Nay, my worst enemies cannot accuse me of hypo- 
crisy !" exclaimed the Colonel ; " therefore, fair lady, 
your shaft falls pointless ; unless, indeed," he added 
significantly, "it sought and found another mark. 
Greville, Miss Vivian looks tired to death of us ! Sup- 
pose we walk down to the shore." 

" No ! I shall stay where I am," answered Greville 
coolly ; " but you had better go, by all means ; and, in 
good time, there is Mr. Vivian looking for you." 

As if satisfied that, by remaining, he should gain no 
encouragement from Alicia of his suddenly acquired 
taste for the picturesque, Colonel Lascelles slowly re- 
turned to the house. He might perceive, if he looked 
back, before stepping through one of the open windows 
of the drawing-room, that he had, at all events, effected 
a total change in the tone of conversation of those he 
had left. Alicia appeared wearied, and dissatisfied ; — 
discovered the heat to be intolerable, and sitting out of 
doors the most fatiguing thing in the world. 

"And do you really mean to condemn me to tho 
silence you threaten T inquired Greville, after one or 
two attempts to induce her to lay aside the constrained 
manner which had followed the departure of Colonel 
Lascelles. " There are cases, I own, when I might sub- 
mit readily to such a sentence, but at present this is not 
so easy. In the society of others, opinions may often be 
divined beforehand ; but with you, it is impossible to 
anticipate ; and where there is so much to be asked, it is 
difficult to refrain from questioning." 

Alicia faintly smiled. " I should have thought," she 
said, " that as few ideas, likely to inspire curiosity, could 
be originated by any conversation which I might hold 
with Colonel Lascelles as could well be imagined." 
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" Perhaps your words rather tended to destroy than 
to originate ideas," Greville replied. "Why did you 
make it your amusement to cast ridicule upon all natural 
emotion or susceptibility, to which but the moment 
before you had seemed so keenly sensible ¥' 

" I do not wish to depreciate either, where it really 
exists," answered Alicia, colouring. "It is only the 
pretension to such feelings which I am inclined to blame. 
Did you believe Colonel Lascelles ?" 

" No ; but I had believed you." 

" Me ! — Had I been saying anything of the kind V 
exclaimed Alicia, with forced gaiety, but colouring still 
more deeply under Horace's earnest gaze. " I recollect 
we had been talking nonsense, the absurdity of which 
did not strike me till Colonel Lascelles's parody of such 
sentiments placed it vividly before me. Did it not seem 
like profanation to hear him talk of pure delights and 
country pleasures ; and is it much better in us V 

" Yes !" returned Greville warmly ; " for, with that 
glow of honest indignation upon your countenance, you 
cannot have grown into the cold, worldly being you 
would persuade me to think you. You are still capable 
of appreciating all that is really best and noblest, and 
will not easily convince me that the fearless and frank 
companion of my boyhood has become, in the last few 
years, that fair blemish in creation, a beautiful but 
Jbeartless woman." Then, changing his tone, he added, 
more calmly : 

" I trust — I hope — you do not consider me a Colonel 
Lascelles ¥' 

" Not quite !" answered Alicia, endeavouring to hide 
her own emotion ; " but, I own, I have suspected you 
of being not less changed than others by the time which 
has passed. Colonel Lascelles accused you of having 
less sentiment than himself." 

" You surely would not have me lay bare my inmost 
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sool before such a man as he is f When in society with 
the careless and the worldly, what must one appear, bat 
as idle, as thoughtless, as worldly, as themselves f 

"Yet, if this be your opinion, and such your feelings, 
why choose such associates T Alicia earnestly asked. 

For a moment* Greville neglected to answer her ques- 
tion, while gazing into those eyes which had rarely 
looked so beautiful as now, when raised to his, with a 
half timid expression, never seen in them before. 

Why choose such associates V he repeated, at length. 
Oh, they amuse me, and one must be amused. Besides, 
they are no worse than others, and, as I know them, 
they can do me no harm ; if, indeed, I may claim to be 
much better than they ; which, fair monitress, you do 
not seem altogether disposed to give me credit for 
being. " 

"I hope I have not been playing monitress," said 
Alicia, resuming a lighter tone. "I shall suspect 
Colonel Lascelles of being right, after all, and that there 
is something metamorphosing in the air of this place ; 
for I think we have all been talking out of character, 
to-day." 

"In character, rather, I suspect," said Greville. 
" Though Lascelles, of course, did not intend to speak 
the truth, he stumbled unconsciously upon it, as regards 
others, if not himself. There is something purifying, 
tranquillizing in this spot : — you laugh, but, even now, 
you felt its influence. In that world for which you say 
we live, you would have smiled at that man's persiflage — 
joined willingly in his raillery ; but here, the very tone of 
his voice jarred upon your ear as discordantly as his 
words grated upon your mind. You felt* though you 
would not admit it, even to yourself, that his presence 
was uncongenial to the scene; and the jest which 
would have been appropriate to the opera-box and the 
stage, profaned a solitude so calm, so holy as this." 
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" It has a spell which works silently with me," replied 
Alicia. " I am very sad here at times, and feel tempted 
to quarrel with a place which affords no refuge from 
troublesome and discontented thoughts. It is such a 
novelty to us worldlings to enjoy a simple, everyday 
gratification, that it brings with it at first a species of 
excitement; but it is fleeting as the light on yonder 
stream, which I have learned wonderfully to admire, of 
late. It is gone already, you see ; and now the water 
flows on, dark and sullen ;-^its gloom a fitting emblem 
of the dreariness which will soon follow our abortive 
attempts to recover a faculty of enjoyment, no longer, 
but for a few brief moments, ours." 

" I deny your premises, Miss Vivian !" said Horace, 
his eye kindling as it glanced rapidly around. "Bel- 
dornie has beauties which there lives not the man, be he 
poet, rustic, or philosopher, who can enjoy more keenly 
than I have done. Do you think, because our taste has 
been refined and cultivated until the slightest blemish 
becomes torture to the senses, that when all is in perfect 
harmony, we do not feel its excellence? In all my 
wanderings, in scenes grander and fairer by far, perhaps, 
than this, there has been wanting an attraction which 
this possesses. My companions have said or done too 
much : there has been a want of keeping, — no home 
feeling of repose and tranquillity, such as broods over 
the swelling downs that lie steeped in yonder glowing 
radiance, — the ivy-covered rocks and heaving ocean of 
this truly English landscape. Yet, while acknowledging 
the existence of a peculiar charm in this wild spot, I am 
no advocate for absolute solitude; and can understand 
that the country home which could permanently attract 
us must have the recommendation of early associations, 
family connection, or long possession. This is the toy 
of a season ; you know that you are here for a few 
passing weeks, and that soon it will be a mere recollec- 
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tion with you, to which you will look back with 
surprise that you could ever have so well endured its 
loneliness." 

"Greville, your luck, as usual, carries everything 
before it !" cried Mr. Vivian, emerging, with the rest of 
the card-players, through the French windows, upon the 
lawn. " Huntley holds such cards that it is enough to 
provoke the patience of a saint That blunder about 
the diamond decidedly lost us the rubber. Sir Archi- 
bald will not be here till dinner-time ; so, Greville, you 
must positively cut in." 

" No, really, Vivian, this is too bad ! Miss Vivian 
must think us perfect Goths to prefer a card-table to the' 
enjoyment of this charming place/ 7 said Lord Llanberris 
politely. " The air is quite refreshing. Upon my word, 
this is ail exceedingly pretty ! I had no idea there was 
anything of the kind in this neighbourhood. Have you 
a good glass, Vivian ? That ought to be a ship I see on 
the horizon." 

" You may see plenty from morning till night, if you 
care for that sort of thing," answered Mr. Vivian con- 
temptuously. " My son spent half his time, I believe, 
in looking at them. Have you any idea, Huntley, what 
Charles did with his glass, when he went away ?" 

Provided with a chair, and Charles's resource, the 
telescope, Lord Llanberris was quickly established, much 
to his satisfaction ; and nodding his head complacently 
in return for the various particulars of information 
imparted, in answer to his questions, by the intelligent 
Huntley. 

" I have procured my discharge at last, even at the 
cost of breaking up the party," said Colonel Lascelles to 
Alicia. " Shall you not walk or ride this afternoon ?" 

"Neither, I believe," answered Alicia. "It is too 
warm to walk ; and I cannot manage the pony without 
Mr. Huntley's assistance." 
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" No, no ! my good fellow, we cannot spare you," in- 
terposed Mr. Vivian, as Huntley eagerly offered his 
services, upon hearing this flattering intimation. "Alicia 
does not want to ride ; or, if she does, here is Greville 
can go with her, since he will not play. We cannot do 
without you." 

"But, indeed, I do want Mr. Huntley," persisted 
Alicia, colouring, and speaking with unusual earnestness. 
" I dare not trust my little steed in these rough paths, 
without his practised guidance." 

" Nonsense !" exclaimed Mr. Vivian. " What can you 
want to go out for, at this time of day ? At any rate, 
Huntley cannot be spared. I will lay any bet, Eustace's 
wife does not allow him to come near us to-day." 

" I'll take your wager !" said Lord Llanberris, rousing 
himself at the sound from the gentle drowsiness which 
was beginning to steal over him. " What was it about, 
eh?" 

" How you must pity us, for being obliged to leave 
you in a few days !" said Colonel Lascelles, addressing 
Alicia, as he took up the glass, and leisurely surveyed 
the surrounding scenery. " Believe it or not, as you 
will, no one is a more passionate admirer of the beauties 
of nature than I am !" 

" There's nothing like nature 1" observed Lord Llan- 
berris, without opening his eyes, or losing, in any degree, 
the air of placid repose which had latterly pervaded his 
features. " One adds a year to one's life by every week 
one passes out of London." 

" Indeed, I rather envy you," said Alicia, in reply to 
Colonel Lascelles. "I am not at all fond of the 
country." 

"What person of taste or refinement can be?" ex- 
claimed her father. " The same wearisome routine, day 
after day! either the most absolute retirement, or a 
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mere repetition of the most commonplace remarks and 
conversation." 

" Some of our neighbours here are perfectly original," 
said Alicia. "At our dinner-parties at Sir Archibald's 
a few commonplace remarks would be very acceptable. 
They look at us as if we were some freshly imported 
wild animals, with whose peculiarities they are not 
sufficiently acquainted to venture within reach, till they 
have ascertained whether we are inclined to be savage or 
peaceable." 

"You do not surely intend to remain here for the 
whole summer V 1 inquired Lord Llanberris, with an ex- 
pression of infinite horror. " You should go to Cowes, 
or down the Ehine, or into Switzerland. You will posi- 
tively die of ennui, if you stay here another month !" 

" Not if we have such agreeable society to enliven our 
solitude," replied Alicia, with affected courtesy. "I 
assure you, since you came to Beldornie, I cannot con- 
ceive that anything is different from our ordinary way 
of living. It seems to me that you all say and do exactly 
the same things we left you saying and doing, three 
months ago, in London." 

" There's Eustace ! Come, Lascelles, Huntley, don't 
waste time ! Greville, our usual bet upon the rubber, I 
suppose ? Alicia, tell your mother that we shall not 
want dinner for an hour," exclaimed Mr. Vivian, impa- 
tiently hurrying into the house. Lord Llanberris's 
countenance brightened up, as he abandoned his seat, 
and returned with the rest of the players to the house, 
where the card-table was quickly re-arranged ; and the 
party, invigorated by their brief cessation, resumed their 
employment with redoubled zest. 

Meanwhile, the evening shadows fell darker across the 
lawn : here and there a star began to twinkle in the sky, 
and the wind blew more and more refreshingly; but 
none were abroad to enjoy the cool twilight. Alicia had 
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not returned to her picturesque station under the lime- 
trees; and though Greville still refused to play, his 
readiness to make large bets with those who did, and 
the knowledge of the game which he displayed when 
appealed to as an authority, in some disputes which 
arose in the course of the evening, showed that neither 
practice nor inclination was always wanting to lead him 
to the same pursuits. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" Why, foolish girl, was't not to make thee great 
That I have run and still pursue those ways ? 
Part with these humble thoughts, and apt thyBelf 
To the noble state I labour to advance thee ; 
Or, by my hopes to see thee honourable, 
I will adopt a stranger to my heir, 
And throw thee from my care. Do not provoke me." 

Massinger. 

The sands, left bare for a considerable distance by the 
receding tide, were sparkling in sunshine ; but the ravine 
was still in shade, when Alicia Vivian allowed Huntley 
to lead her pony down the rough path to the shore, on 
the following morning. Even the flickering shadows 
of the leaves, or a bright glancing ray of sunlight unex- 
pectedly thrown athwart the jutting rocks, would startle 
the shy animal ; yet Alicia's was, as Huntley well knew, 
no timid nature ; and he had seen her laugh to scorn the 
shrinking terror of Julia, and the remonstrances of 
Charles, and, in mere recklessness of mood, urge her 
reluctant, but sure-footed little steed round some dan- 
gerous angle of the cliffs, where a false step would have 
consigned both to inevitable destruction. 

It was, therefore, with an elation of spirits easily to be 
understood in one of his excitable temperament, that he 
had heard her reiterate her flattering request to him to 
be her companion ; and now, with his hand upon her 
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bridle, his heart in every word he uttered, he felt at each 
step more indifferent to the dissatisfaction produced in 
the party he had left, by the decided preference he had 
for once evinced of his own will over that of others. 

It was not immediately that he perceived that Alicia's 
varying humour had changed towards him ; as, sanguine 
and cheerful, he resumed the themes he had hitherto 
found most successful in drawing her from her frequent 
fits of silence. Even when they reached the sands, 
Huntley was unconscious of the sigh of relief with which 
Alicia exchanged the confined atmosphere of the glen 
for the open breezes of ocean, and of the inattention she 
bestowed upon his eloquence. 

" There are the sea anemones you wanted me to show 
you," he said, guiding her pony through the masses of* 
rock, slippery with sea-weed, between which the water 
lay in dark motionless pools; " and these delicately tinted ; 
weeds are worthy of a place in your collection, and may 
serve to remind you, when far away, of some of our 
pleasant rambles at Beldornie. How can I thank you* 
sufficiently for giving me courage and resolution to effect 
my escape ; and to enjoy this glorious morning, these 
cooling breezes — above all, the pleasure of conversing 
on the wonders and beauties of nature with one so 
keenly alive to them as yourself !" 

"You are mistaken, Mr. Huntley," said Alicia abruptly, 
shaking off the wreath with which he had adorned the 
neck of her pony. " I make no pretence to sensibility 
or enthusiasm of any kind. But I should respect those 
more, who possess both, if they resisted all inducement' 
to act in direct opposition to their dictates." 

" Have I not obeyed your will at the risk of offending 
Mr. Vivian and his friends ?" said Huntley, with surprise,* 
butguessing, with intuitive quickness, to what she referred. 
" It is so painful to me to disoblige, especially one who is 
always so kind to me as your father, that, though I own 
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myself sufficiently rewarded, it was a sacrifice to give 
up the character I have gained among them for assisting 
to make time pass more swiftly in these solitudes." 

" I am glad to hear you say you do not regret it," 
said Alicia, more kindly. "I have been pleased ever 
since we came out to see that, in spite of the manner in 
which you have been lately engaged, the pursuits in 
which we found you employed have not yet lost their 
power to interest. When we first came here, Mr. 
Huntley, nothing would have persuaded me you were 
such a confirmed gambler." 

" Do not call me so, Miss Vivian ! Do not, I entreat, 
change your opinion of me too hastily/ 1 said Huntley, 
colouring with eagerness to vindicate himself from the 
charge. " I have played, I own ; it was almost impos- 
sible to avoid it, in the regiment I unfortunately entered 
as a mere youth ; but mine have been only temporary 
embarrassments. A few months' patience — even a lucky 
turn of fortune — would lift me above the mortifying 
circumstances in which you have found me. I am not 
always so unlucky, or unskilful, as your father taxed me 
with being, in your hearing, yesterday." 

"I care not whether you lose or win," said Alicia 
impatiently. " Do not think to silence me with such an 
argument, Mr. Huntley ! Your fortunes must be des- 
perate if you contemplate retrieving them in this manner. 
How much better and more manly to persevere in the 
plan you had laid down before we came here, and win 
back, by self-denial and prudence, the means of prose- 
cuting a worthy and honourable career 1" 

"Unfortunately, that period is already indefinitely 
postponed ; unless I can succeed in regaining the footing 
on which I stood some days since," said Huntley, more 
gravely; though his heart still beat rapidly at the 
interest she evinced in his affairs. " Do not think me 
ungrateful for your kindness. I pledge you my word, 
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Miss Vivian, that if I am successful in my next essay, 
I will not touch a card again while your father remains 
at Beldornie." 

"Better fly from temptation at once !" insisted Alicia 
earnestly. "Your absence, pardon me for saying it, 
will be forgotten in an hour by those you call your 
friends ; while the total annihilation of every prospect of 
extricating yourself from difficulty may be the conse- 
quence of your stay. Declare that you are called away 
on business ; say anything, or nothing ; but go at once ! 
Sir Archibald will supply your place. Mr. Greville 
does not always, I fancy, refuse to play. Is it possible 
that you can be so blind, so deluded, as, with a variable 
excitable disposition like yours, to believe you can 
contend successfully with these hard, impenetrable men ? 
Has not the merest trifle power to divert your attention ? 
Does theirs ever wander ? Believe me, Mr. Huntley, the 
firmness of your resolutions will melt like the snowy 
foam-wreaths on yonder waves before the importunities 
that will assail you. My conviction that you will lose 
to-night, to-morrow, each time you play, is to the full 
as firm as your most sanguine (expectations; and a 
thousand times better founded. 

" I do not accept your promise," she added haughtily, 
as Huntley again endeavoured to repeat his protesta- 
tions. " If I could have persuaded you, recalled to your 
better self, to leave this place, to fly from temptation 
which it is plain you have not strength of character to 
resist, I should not regret that I had striven to warn 
you, while there was yet time to escape from the meshes 
which are gradually and surely entangling you. But, 
since you choose to persevere ; since, in your own vain 
self-confidence, you despise the warning of one who has 
seen others, kind, but yielding as yourself, drawn by 
easy good-nature to their ruin — for Heaven's sake 
take your own course. It is but adding another to 
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poshing them from before him on the table, with an ex- 
pression of disgust. 

" Listen to me, Alicia ! You know very well that I 
am no schemer for my daughters ; nor do I often trouble 
myself about your affairs, or interfere with your amuse- 
ments. But circumstances, no matter how, have forced 
Greville's evident admiration of you upon my notice ; 
and I could not but perceive, from the very first, that 
you treated him in a manner altogether different from 
the one you usually vouchsafe to adopt But you have 
a thousand difficulties to contend with. The most 
foolish girl who ever blushed at a love-tale, or uttered a 
frank, natural sentiment, would have a charm to a hack- 
neyed man of the world, like Greville, which you cannot 
hope to possess. I suspect, however, that he is one who 
might be made a fool of by a clever, beautiful woman, 
thoroughly aware of what she was about. Am I un- 
reasonable in supposing that you have sense enough to 
discover the advantages of such a match, and sufficient 
talent to turn your present favourable circumstances to 
account V 

"You flatter me on both points," answered Alicia 
ironically. " My talents, I fear, are not of the attractive 
order. Besides, the difficulties to which you allude are 
more plainly seen, you may be certain, by Mr. Greville, 
than even by yourself. Whatever his own character and 
pursuits may have become, he has learned better than to 
select for his wife such a woman as you truly describe 
me. Long ago, his opinion must have been formed of 
us ; or I should blame your imprudence in bringing him 
here, if it really entered into your views to give him a 
favourable impression of your family." 

" There is some sense in that," said Mr. Vivian ; totally 
overlooking, in his keen-sighted calculation of proba- 
bilities, the bitter taunts conveyed in his daughter's 
speech. "But the fact was, when Greville proposed 
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coming down, I hardly thought of his having any serious 
intentions with regard to you. It ought to have been a 
different kind of party. These men are terribly worldly ; 
and such a run of ill-luck as I have had, since they 
came ! But still, it has answered so far. I firmly 
believe, if you had gone on playing your cards well, he 
would have made you an offer before the week was 
out" 

" And been refused !" answered Alicia, with startling 
vehemence. "If Mr. Greville has his objections to 
overcome, so also have I mine. I have seen enough of 
heartless unprincipled men of the world to make me 
view them with abhorrence. I would die sooner than 
ally myself with one of them ! You may say this to 
Mr. Greville, should he deign to propose for me; or I 
will do it, if he gives me the opportunity." 

For a moment Mr. Vivian's cheek paled with anger, 
while a burst of invective trembled upon his tongue. 
Experience, however, told him that, so long as temper is 
preserved, the game is seldom wholly irretrievable ; and 
he contented himself with replying, in a tone of sarcasm : 

"I amsorryyou should have imbibed such rigid notions; 
since, I fear, we shall find some difficulty in satisfying 
them among our acquaintance. I doubt, indeed, whether 
a saint, if found, would consider your qualifications as 
altogether of the right order ! As for Greville, I believe 
he is no worse than other men ; and, in my opinion, 
much better than you had any reason to expect But, 
seriously, Alicia, how can you make yourself so ridiculous ? 
I did not mean to annoy you with talking about family 
affairs, had not your perverseness forced the subject 
upon me. The fact is, that the embarrassments to which 
I am exposed by Leopold's obstinate selfishness, your 
mother's folly and mismanagement, and Charles's ex- 
travagance, make it absolutely necessary that you should 
think of getting some establishment for yourself ; and you 
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are not a girl to be easily satisfied, nor is such an oppor- 
tunity as this likely to recur. Considering your early 
intimacy, and the cordial regard which you have never 
hesitated to profess, it certainly did not occur to me 
that an arrangement so desirable, and, I think, feasible, 
would be destined to meet with any opposition from 
you." 

"This, then, is the result of the life we have been 
leading — a life which has latterly appeared to me one 
constant violation of every better and holier feeling!" 
exclaimed Alicia, with a burst of irrepressible emotion. 
" Yet, though I may have been prepared for the gradual, 
but sure, decline from the station to which we were born, 
as well as for the ultimate ruin I have long known to be 
impending, you are mistaken in supposing that it can be 
averted by the means you propose. Neither Mr. Greville 
nor I will be found subservient enough. Some feelings 
hostile to your interests have, perhaps unfortunately, 
outlived, in both of us, the training we have undergone ; 
and I am not so callous as to desire to carry into another 
man's family the contumely which your indifference to 
their welfare has brought upon all those whom you were 
most bound to guard and cherish !" 

Alicia left the room a moment before the entrance of 
Colonel Lascelles ; who, pausing for an instant to look 
after her retreating figure, carefully closed the door, and 
took possession of a seat opposite his friend. At first, 
neither spoke — Mr. Vivian, with annoyance plainly 
depicted on his countenance, turning over the heap of 
papers before him, in search of one which he handed to 
Colonel Lascelles ; who read it, slowly, and in silence. 

After waiting some moments, Mr. Vivian, to whose 
experienced eyes the elevation of his friend's eyebrows 
spoke volumes, said : 

" Can you tell me what is to be done 1" 

" This must be paid at once," replied Colonel Las- 
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icelles calmly, after a second perusal of the unwelcome 
epistle. 

It was now Mr. Vivian's turn to be silent, as he 
significantly shrugged his shoulders. 

" Cannot your son help you ? You might surely make 
some arrangement with him. You landed proprietors can 
always raise money," suggested the Colonel carelessly. 

"Expect nothing from Leopold," said Mr. Vivian 
gloomily. " In that quarter there is nothing for me to 
.hope. Even if he knew that my honour and credit wese 
at stake, he would not injure his own prospects." 

"You have been speaking to y«ur daughter," said 
Colonel Lascelles, after another thoughtful pause. 

" Yes, unfortunately, I have," replied Mr. Vivian, with 
visible discomfiture. "You may have been right in 
your surmises. I am inclined to think you were — but 
the mere expression of my wishes was quite sufficient to 
influence Alicia in a diametrically opposite direction. 
She vows that she will have nothing to say to Greville." 

" Is it possible that she dislikes him 1" 

" How can I tell ?" answered Mr. Vivian. " You do 
not expect me to fathom all the perverseness of a 
woman's mind ! I suppose she does, as she says she will 
not marry him. They have quarrelled, or she has been 
piqued, or a hundred things. Perhaps, her pride may 
not choose to incur the risk of failure ; — a danger, which 
she seemed, by the way, fully to have calculated." 

" Did Miss Vivian, herself, give no reason for her be- 
haviour V persisted Colonel Lascelles. 

"Oh, a whole host of them!" returned her father. 
"A woman's reason, that is — a burst of passion, and 
some nonsensical pretence of being doubtful about his 
principles. The true reason, if she had one, I know no 
more than yourself. Where did you leave Llanberris ?" 

" Availing himself of the discovery Huntley had made 
of an old bagatelle-board, with which I left them in- 
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tently occupied. Huntley was playing with his usual 
luck, accepting and losing every stake proposed." 

"Eustace's billiard-table might be a resource in a place 
like this," Mr. Vivian rejoined, locking his desk. " I 
never saw a poor fellow more lamentably hen-pecked ! 
He dares not, for his life, invite one of us within his 
doors, and we are no losers ; for, the last time I dined 
there, the dinner was infamous, the venison underdone, 
my lady in the worst possible humour ; and I wish you 
had seen Eustace's face, when he apologized, in a whisper, 
for not being able to get up a rubber for me I His 
shrew of a wife keeps the purse-strings in her own 
hands ; and it is only when he breaks bounds, like a 
schoolboy, that he can venture to follow the bent of his 
own inclinations." 




CHAPTER XVI. 

" Meditation here, 
May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head ; 
And learning wiser grow without its books." 

Cowper. 

The drawing-room at Beldornie, bare as it was of 
ornamental furniture, was lighted up cheerfully; and 
the gleam of the lamps and candles, placed for the ac- 
commodation of its occupants, in some measure removed 
the air of discomfort which the unflattering glare of day 
revealed too plainly. At the end of the room devoted 
to the card-players, the curtains were carefully drawn 
and the windows closed, to prevent disturbance from the 
intrusion of the moths and other ephemeral insects; who 
scorched their wings in the tapers which shone upon the 
perverted amusement, invented -to soothe the fancy of a 
maniac, but which has, since, more often, made wise men 
mad. Mrs. Vivian and Julia sat, not far off, occupied 
with fancy-work ; and were occasionally joined by the 
gentlemen who were not at the moment playing, or 
absorbed in the fortunes of the game. 

Apart from all, beside an open widow, screened only 
by slight muslin curtains, through which the night wind 
stole gently in, Alicia, perfectly unemployed, with scorn 
upon her haughty brow, contemplated the separate groups. 
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Her mood of the morning had entirely changed. Silent, 
and solitary, she sat away from alL 

Nor was her aspect softened, when Greville, who, 
though continuing to decline playing himself, had been 
betting largely, after talking for a few moments with 
Mrs. Vivian, approached her, and stood behind her chair. 
It was true that her heart, controlled by the impulse 
which had ruled it from childhood, beat painfully; but 
she did not turn her head, or in any manner acknowledge 
his vicinity, until he spoke to her. 

"You have better taste than any of us," he said. 
" What a shame to exclude this lovely moonlight,' and 
the delicious air which one might fancy warmed by its 
mellow beams, for an amusement which might be pur- 
sued at any time, when summer nights and country 
pleasures were unenjoyable. Even in his worldly interests, 
a man might feel himself the better for the change of 
thought such tranquil scenes as these afford." 

"We all like variety," said Alicia coldly; "and, at 
Beldornie, every one is, fortunately, at liberty to follow 
the bent of his own inclination. Some of our party find 
it agreeable, perhaps, to pursue a favourite employment 
under different auspices ; and in this way, no doubt, 
Colonel Lascelles and Lord Llanberris enjoy, as much a» 
any of us are capable of doing, the rural luxuries of 
which you are speaking. Sir Archibald Eustace and 
Mr. Huntley,* whom I have been regarding quite as 
denizens of the soil, seem to take equal pleasure in 
shutting out the moonlight, and returning to the mode* 
of life and kind of amusements which were formerly 
habitual to them. For the present, everyone seems 
satisfied." 

" Except yourself f said Greville inquiringly. " You 
seem neither disposed to enjoy the moonlight, nor the 
conversation of your guests. Will you not look at me< 
or turn towards me; or, what would be still better, leave 
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hese insensible mortals to themselves, and indulge me 
with the luxury of a sea-side walk, such as I have not 
tafcen since my childhood at Valleyfield ; — of which I 
have talked to you so often at Temple Vivian ?" 

Did he, when all other modes of interesting her failed, 
know the irresistible power of the memories he evoked ? 
Alicia's beating heart acknowledged the spell, though 
she still maintained her outward show of coldness. 
" No !" she answered. " You may change your mind ; 
and wish to play presently. At all events, we can sec 
the moonlight and the sea perfectly well from this 
window, without troubling ourselves to go to the beach. 
Perhaps, like everything else, they would lose their en- 
chantment, if viewed too closely." 

" Be it so, then ! I am content !" said Greville, draw- 
ing a low seat in front of the window; and putting back 
the curtain to see the view more clearly. 

The cold, pure light from without fell, as he did so, 
on Alicia's face. It was grave, almost to sadness. He 
took no notice ; but talked to her, not of herself, or of 
their present position, but of the objects in which she 
had left him interested in London — of his political 
career, the wider view each day expanded before him, 
the toil,- the struggle, wherein his days were spent Ever' 
and anon, with ready eloquence, he borrowed from the 
moonlit ocean, and the starry skies, comparisons or con- 
trasts. Each word was studiously adapted to its pur- 
pose, as was habitual with him ; yet all seemed unusually 
fresh and powerful. It was as if he had, indeed, gathered 
new force for the contest, during his brief period of 
repose. 

He felt, at last, that he had succeeded in gaining her 
undivided attention. The game went on, meanwhile, at 
the other end of the room, and sometimes an appeal to 
Greville, or an announcement of the course it had taken, 
disturbed them ; but his object was attained, and she 
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again lifted her eyes to his, anxiously interested and 
deeply absorbed, in spite of casual interruption. At 
length she spoke : 

" And, with these important objects and interests in 
life — these ennobling pursuits — you can turn asidc^ like 
that idler, Mr. Huntley, from his books and silkworms, 
or our neighbour at Beechmount, from his drills and 
harrows, to find pleasure in the amusements which are 
adapted only to a lower order of intellect? Tou can 
peril the fortune which should aid, and waste the powers 
of mind that should carry you on in your march to the 
highest political honours, at the gaming-table V 

"Not for an instant !" said Greville, pleased at having 
induced her even to reproach him. " There are dangers 
everyone must pass through; and it is those who fall 
who merit contempt. A poet, or a novelist, will describe 
with superior vigour and accuracy, the scenes of human 
depravity among which he has unwillingly set foot My 
aims are loftier, but also embrace a wide scope ; and to 
obtain popularity and increase my knowledge of man- 
kind, as well as my influence over their characters, I 
must not avoid, but surmount, the temptations which 
meet us in every shape, at every turn, in our walk 
through life." 

As he spoke, Alicia remembered the polite acqui- 
escence with which he had listened that evening to 
Mrs. Vivian, whose weakness and insincerity of disposi- 
tion were yet well known to him. He had laughed with 
Julia, and humoured Josephine's frivolity, leaving them 
all, she had noticed, better satisfied with him and with 
themselves. 

" You are an adroit flatterer," she observed abruptly ; 
"and have skill enough to discover the secrets of men's 
hearts, by playing upon the weakness of their minds ; 
but do you not run some risk of contamination from 
mingling in pursuits you condemn ? Is there not some 
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post of observation from whence you could survey the 
follies of your fellow creatures, and make them subser- 
vient to your interests, without stooping to flatter the 
inferiority you despise ?" 

"No man will be voluntarily guided by one who 
obviously disdains him. The superiority must be real, 
not apparent," said Greville, laughing. " Were I at the 
top of the ladder of ambition, I might look down con- 
temptuously enough upon those who crowd its steps ; 
but we must not despise the meanest help in mounting 
the perilous ascent that leads to greatness." 

Alicia was silent for some moments. Her eyes were 
fixed upon the hushed landscape and heaving sea — upon 
the cloudless canopy of the firmament. In her heart 
at that instant she acknowledged a nobler ambition. 
Life, for the first time, appeared too short, its most 
dazzling attainments too mean, to satisfy the yearnings 
of an immortal spirit Even the eloquent accents of 
Horace sounded coldly, when compared with the still, 
small voice which spoke in the silence round her. 

" And when you have reached the top of the ladder 
of glory, what is there beyond ?" she said sorrowfully, 
her head yet turned away. " I can see nothing but the 
grave." 

Greville tried to divert her thoughts from the mourn- 
ful picture. " You are out of spirits, this evening," he 
said kindly. " I am afraid I have tired you with my 
rhapsodies. When I have reached the height of my 
ambition, as far as worldly prosperity, and, what is better, 
power, are concerned, what would be the most desirable 
object in life ? I think love — unless, indeed, that may 
be considered to have previously mingled with, and 
chastened, every other aim." 

The earnest look which Greville fixed upon the face 
of his companion, now softened by the expression of a 
tender, dreamy thoughtfulness, in which regret and 
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affection were blended, drove for the moment its sadness 
from her brow. The coldness of her manner involun- 
tarily gave way as she listened to him ; while a flush of 
pleasure, and a warm smile of approval, replaced the 
feverish glow of embarrassment which had previously 
mantled on her cheek. 

In the voice, too, always Alicia's greatest charm, 
whether its silvery tones laughed to scorn the inanities 
of her neighbours or were softened by repressed 
emotion, there breathed a spell before which, combined 
with the irresistible magic of her beauty, all the un- 
favourable sentiments inspired by jealousy of her interest 
in Huntley, and disapprobation of those with whom she 
was connected, became weaker and disappeared. 

Nor was Alicia insensible to the conquest she had 
won over deeply rooted prejudices; but it was a be- 
wildering pleasure which took the place of her former 
anxious and miserable sensations. Even at that moment 
the sad experience which had blighted her youth, rose 
up to check that sweet overflow of happiness. She felt 
only too keenly that often before had she so dreamed 
and hoped ; and that, as often, the constantly recurring 
evidence of the unworthiness of her kindred, or the 
baneful influence of the world, had chilled Horace's 
rising affection, and thrown back hers upon herself. 

The calm reflection of an hour would, she feared, 
again teach the man she loved to distrust one brought 
up among those who would smile to deceive, and train 
their flexible voices to fit any part it might suit them to 
adopt; while he, himself, had learned the worldling's 
caution too thoroughly to venture to trust even his own 
heart lightly. 

It was not so with her — deeper feelings were at stake 
— unacknowledged emotions increased the bloom of her 
transparent complexion, trembled in her voice, and 
softened the glances of her dark eyes. 
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Alicia struggled to banish the dangerous weakness 
which pleaded in her lover's favour; and, conscious of the 
inutility of her effort, quitted his presence at the moment 
when her father was congratulating himself on the suc- 
cess of his plans, and Greville's prudent resolves were 
giving way, under the influence of her bewitching 
loveliness. 

The very certainty that her power over him lay in 
her voice, her smile, her beauty, silenced the j voice, 
clouded the smile, and made her detest the flattered 
charms for which alone she believed he sought her ;*and 
she proudly resigned the sceptre, and relinquished^her 
sway over one who yielded to it with reluctance, and 
resumed his faculty of self-government the instant he 
ceased to behold her. 

A message from Beechmount to the effect thatjetters 
had arrived there with news of the sudden death, at 
Mentone, of the betrothed lover of his wife's sister, 
Frederica Molyneux, obliged Sir Archibald to return 
Jiome ; and, during the slight disturbance occasioned by 
his abrupt departure, Miss Vivian quitted the room for 
the night; leaving Horace Greville to play, or look on at 
the whist-table, as the fancy of the moment dictated. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

" I will go forth to the green vale, 

Where the sweet wild flowers are dwelling ; 
Where the leaves and the birds together sing, 

And the woodland fount is welling. 
Not there, — not there ; — too much of bloom 

Has Spring flung o'er each blossom ; 
The tranquil place too much contrasts 
The unrest of my bosom." 

L. £. Landon. 

The sound of voices, in the room below her own, awoke 
Alicia from sleep at so unusual an hour, on the following 
morning, that the sun, shining brightly on the bushes of 
the garden beneath her window, was still low in the 
heavens. The ordinary habits of the household were 
not such as to render early rising a frequent occurrence ; 
yet Alicia arose and dressed herself at once, with a vague 
feeling of discomfort and oppression, which led her to 
welcome any change. 

As she listened to the low continuous murmur of con- 
versation, and the occasional cautious opening and 
shutting of a door below, she was convinced that her 
father and his guests had not yet retired to rest ; and 
neither the fresh morning air which blew in at her case- 
ment, nor the influence of custom and evil example, 
could cool the indignant flush which rose to her brow, or 
calm her honest but ill-regulated emotions. 
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The slight fastenings, on door and window, were no 
impediments to her leaving the house ; but she paused 
for a moment as Huntley's dog, which lay on a mat at 
the door of the drawing-room, got up to meet her. 
There was more of bitterness than compassion in the 
thought which smote her, how useless had probably been 
her efforts to avert the ruin of his master. The dog, 
with a low whine, resumed his station, wistfully turning 
his head towards the door, as if aware that no good was 
boded by the strange interruption of Huntley's early 
hours and active habits. The next instant, Alicia was 
alone, in the fresh dewy landscape. As she looked back 
towards the mansion, the sickly gleams from the lamps, 
within, visible through the crevices of the shutters, 
seemed to mock the full blaze of light and sunshine so 
carefully excluded, and disturb the holy calmness of the 
cold clear morning air. 

Alicia neither stopped nor turned again, till she 
reached the wild tract of rocky ground which separated 
the lonely tower from every other dwelling. She had 
fancied, as she left the house, that the party was at last 
breaking up; and, for worlds, she would not have 
encountered any of its members. Yet, as the distance in- 
creased, her thoughts grew still more bitter. Her pause 
in the hall, though but for an instant, had convinced 
her that all in whom she was most interested were 
linked in the same ruinous pursuit; that the amiable, 
unstable Huntley yielded not more blameably to tempta- 
tion than the stronger-minded Greville; while her father, 
evidently, was acting the evil part of ministering to the 
worst propensities of their nature. 

There was little distinction at first, in the feeling, 
bordering upon abhorrence, with which she was disposed 
to regard the whole of her father's dissipated associates. 
Huntley, the weak and vacillating, had doubtless been 
made the sacrifice of some pressing emergency ; and the 
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few hundreds which it was utter ruin for him to lose, 
were destined to appease some clamorous demand, and 
maintain them yet a little longer in the honourable 
opinion of the world. Mr. Vivian's circumstances must 
indeed be desperate, she believed, or he would not have 
allowed so insignificant a victim to be plundered beneath 
his roof. 

Greville, too, as the sound of his voice while she 
passed through the darkened hall had informed her, held 
his place among them. It was with such men as these 
that he willingly associated ; and yet she knew in the 
depths of her proud, passionate heart that she loved 
him. Again and again, she had resolved to banish him 
from her thoughts, — to leave him to fill up the measure 
of his faults and follies without wasting a regret upon 
one whose career, if less debased than that of others, was 
yet more infatuated; since it involved the degradation of 
a mind she had once known to be pure and noble, and 
which was still far more elevated than theirs. Again 
and again, she felt with shame, the same resolution had 
been made and broken ; and fresh proofs of the un- 
worthiness of his pursuits been unavailing, against the 
magic of words and looks which made their way deep 
into her heart 

The want of harmony with the calm beautiful morning 
was as forcibly felt in her own mind, as in the avocations 
of those with whom she was connected; while the 
thoughts which had distracted her dreams, now ranged 
themselves more consistently, and pressed like lead upon 
her brain. With the intensity of a fervent, enthusiastic 
disposition, chilled by the heartlessness of her own 
family, and thrown back upon itself by the friendlessness 
of her position, Greville was beloved by Alicia ; but hers 
was the strength, not the weakness, of passion. Love 
with her, beset with humiliation, had no softening in- 
fluence. The harsher features of her character hardened 
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themselves against its indulgence; no thought of pity 
for the frailty of our common nature mitigated her con- 
demnation of the man, who, with powers to appreciate 
and enjoy, chose to abuse the lavish gifts of fortune. 

Even the balmy influence of the passing wind, the 
distant murmur of the summer sea, weighed against him 
with her. Alicia hurried on still faster, lest the windings 
in the path should bring her within sight of any of the 
loiterers from the mansion ; the lower windows of which 
had, during the last few moments, been thrown open to 
admit the full light of day. 

Without knowing how far she had wandered, Alicia 
reached the boundary of Mr. Bouverie's garden ; which 
now lay before her, bright with flowers of every hue, 
and neat as hands could make it. Early as it was, the 
younger children were out, at work or play ; and the 
sound of their merry voices and laughter startling Alicia, 
she stood still, concealed from view by the screen of 
shrubs and foliage. 

Perhaps some recollection of her own light-hearted 
childhood made her dark eyes fill with tears, as she 
watched that joyous game. There was certainly nothing 
to repel, in the kind, sorrowful smile with which she 
welcomed the shy little fellow who, in seeking the ball 
he had lost among the bushes, came unexpectedly upon 
her; and the child, instead of manifesting his usual 
dread of strangers, crept closer and closer, till at last he 
nestled down familiarly by her side. 

" Do come down and play with us ! You look so sad 
all alone here ; and mamma will give you some break- 
fast," lisped the boy ; his friendship for Alicia fast in- 
creasing, while she stroked his bright ringlets, and 
disentangled his frock from the briers. Then, hospi- 
tality being a lesson early inculcated in a household so 
kind and benevolent, away ran the pretty little fellow to 
fetch a seconder of his invitation ; while Alicia, shy as 
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himself, and ashamed of the emotion she had betrayed, 
had retraced some part of her way homewards, before 
he had communicated the surprising facts of her unex- 
pected presence and affectionate behaviour. 

" Huntley said he would bring Eustace's boat round. 
It is a glorious morning for a sail, and you must 
positively not go away without seeing the coast," re- 
marked Mr. Vivian, addressing Lord Llanberris and 
Colonel Lascelles, as he arose from breakfast and looked 
out of the window; even his symmetrical features 
and unimpressionable countenance showing symptoms of 
fatigue, after his night of excitement and unrest. 

" I like the water, of all things !" said Lord Llanberris, 
following his host. "I will bet you a guinea to a 
shilling, that is Eustace's boat coming round the point. 
Yachting is the finest amusement in the world. I never 
spent a summer more pleasantly than last year at Cowes. 
Afloat or ashore, you were always sure of a good 
rubber; and, when I sailed round the Island, with 
Lascelles against Dacres, I scored forty-seven points 
between Dunnose and the Needles." 

" Huntley is a bolder man than I take him for, if he 
shows his face here in a hurry, after the fright Miss 
Vivian gave us, by her early rising, this morning," said 
Colonel Lascelles, also coming forward ; " so do not be 
too sanguine about his bringing the boat I shall not 
easily forget his leap over the hedge, when he caught 
sight of her, at six o'clock, in the shrubbery, to escape 
the scolding we both felt conscious of deserving." 

" Mr. Huntley gave himself very unnecessary trouble," 
said Alicia coldly. "I am no great lecturer, at any 
time; and certainly should consider my admonitions 
much too precious to be wasted in so thankless a 
manner. 

"Do not wait for me, Lord Llanberris," she added, 
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seeing that he paused to let her pass through the open 
window to the sunny lawn. " I am not going on the 
water, and do not mean to leave the house this morning. 
Pray shut the window. I am shivering with cold." 

"You certainly are the laziest fellow in existence, 
Greyille ; but please yourself, by all means. The ladies 
will be glad of your society, since you will not come 
with us," said Mr. Vivian, as Greville also declined ac- 
companying him. " I should scarcely recommend them 
to think of venturing in a cockleshell of a boat, upon so 
dangerous a coast as this is. Eustace ought really to set 
up something like a yacht, if he expects to tempt people 
to seclude themselves in such an out-of-the-way place." 

Huntley's failure in his promise to bring the boat 
round, greatly disturbed the equanimity of the idle men 
of pleasure, who had been accustomed to consider time 
and tide, and human nature, as almost equally sub- 
servient to their will. So long as he had been ready to 
present himself at their wish, prompt to comply with 
the humour of the moment, to invent fresh schemes of 
amusement, and ingeniously remove all obstacles in the 
way of their execution, his good qualities had passed 
unnoticed ; but now that the long hours of the morning 
wore away, without bringing him as usual to Beldornie, 
all there began to find how much they had been indebted 
to his cleverness and good-nature. 

Mr. Vivian and Colonel Lascelles, after a few turns on 
the lawn, gave up the expectation of seeing him ; and 
retreated to the study of the former, to write letters for 
the afternoon post. Josephine and the telescope divided 
Lord Llanberris's attention ; while a shady seat on the 
lawn, with the fresh wind blowing over it, and wafting 
along the scent of the clematis and mignonette, some- 
what reconciled him to the absence of his obliging friend 
of the past week. Huntley was just the companion who 
suited him ; always ready to suggest an idea, and sure 
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to select an agreeable one; and when time passed on, 
without his making his appearance, his lordship was 
roused to sufficient interest in his fate, to volunteer a bet 
of a thousand pounds that something unlucky must 
have happened to that pleasant fellow, Huntley; and 
to declare, in the same breath, that he had rather lose 
than win it 

Conscious of her father's schemes, and disdaining to 
abet them, Alicia, though she remained in the drawing- 
room, the windows of which were open, so that the 
pleasure-ground and flower-garden seemed to form a 
portion of the apartment, took no share in the con- 
versation between Mrs. Vivian and Greville. 

Across the sunny turf of the lawn came snatches of 
Josephine's conversation with Lord Llanberris ; the tone 
of which, and the mocking raillery indiscriminately 
directed against any deviation from the habits of the 
class of society to which they all belonged, jarred upon 
Alicia's nerves, and offended her taste and better feel- 
ings. Did she appear, in the eyes of Horace, that 
hollow, heartless kind of being, dead to every higher 
impulse, to every benevolent emotion? Even so had 
she jested at times on all that was right and good ; her 
young sister, she felt with bitterness, was but a caricature 
of herself. If harsh expressions came softened from lips 
like hers, and were in some measure redeemed by her 
sparkling wit, and by the musical intonations of a voice 
always melodious, Alicia did not know it; and would 
have despised the gloss thrown by outward grace and 
loveliness over faults of character. 

Keenly sensitive to the mortification which her pro- 
longed reserve occasioned to his vanity, Greville watched 
her narrowly; and saw in her varying behaviour, 
in her casual moods of dejection, her avoidance of his 
society, and the reluctant yielding up of her attention 
when his eloquence had succeeded in breaking, for the 
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time being, tfye spell which kept her estranged from him, 
enough to stimulate curiosity and interest 

None of the discrepancies which tormented Alicia, 
distracted Greville's attention from her. He had come 
down, on Mr. Vivian's invitation, to spend a few days at 
Beldornie, careless of the chance companions of the 
period; and in his own proud self-confidence, considering 
the point of little consequence. Neither Lord Lianberris 
nor Colonel Lascelles was a person whose society he 
liked. Since he came into the country he had played 
and betted, but not to any extent which appeared worth 
reflection. Games of chance and skill amused him ; and, 
in his opinion, amusement was necessary, to relax the 
mind from the strain of higher cares, and more important 
interests. 

But he had not calculated on the difference, which the 
last few months had made, in the yet unsettled character 
of one whom from childhood he had admired and liked. 
The altered tone of Alicia's feelings, and the haughty 
disdain she showed of the avocations and sentiments of 
all around her, extending as it did even to himself, 
excited his desire to reconquer her favourable estima- 
tion. He admired in her the purity which, he saw, had 
survived the artificial training she had received, and 
which lifted her above, and set her apart from the 
opinion he had long entertained of her family. 

There was enough, too, in the varying phases of her 
manner, to please as well as stimulate. At this moment, 
when he approached her, though to an indifferent ob- 
server Alicia might have appeared cold, and disinclined 
to converse with him, he noticed that her eyes sank 
beneath his glance, and that it was by an effort she 
preserved her constrained demeanour. 

He stood by her, as was his usual custom, leading her 
on from subject to subject, drawing forth her opinions, 
candidly stating his own ; always original in his ideas ; 
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frank, if too self-reliant, in his far-stretching projects ; 
commanding her admiration, soliciting her confidence. 
He had never relinquished the habits of intimaoy which 
early familiarity had permitted. He was almost the 
only person, out of her own family, who called her by 
her Christian name. With him, the haughty Miss Vivian 
was invariably, when they were alone, Alicia. It was 
only lately that she herself had given up calling him 
Horace. He scolded her for the formality on every 
possible occasion. 

At length he gained his point, and, seemingly without 
effort, persuaded her to walk with him to the shore ; 
knowing that he could secure her attention and rivet her 
interest better among the simple objects of nature, than 
where her notice was called off by the follies of her 
relatives. More than one narrow bridge, wet with the 
spray of the cascade, had to be crossed, and Horace drew 
her arm within his own, as they descended the steep 
steps, hewn in the face of the cliff. The noise of the 
falling waters grew fainter and died away in the louder 
dash of the waves upon the beach. They had passed the 
stream and the rocks ; and before them stretched, without 
limit, the sparkling, joyous ocean. 

" The only object in nature we are never weary of 
admiring," said Greville; as he threw himself on the 
shingles, beside the resting-place he had selected for 
Alicia. " The fretting of the cascade against the rocks 
which break and bar its course, reminds me of the 
chafing of a restless spirit against trivial obstacles. The 
rushing streams of the shining river flow on and return 
no more; but are lost in the ocean beyond which we 
cannot trace them. None of these suggest, like the 
tides, ideas of intimate communion with mankind." 

He paused, while the recollection of the previous 
night came to the minds of both, and went on in a softer 
voice : 
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" When we watched that sea ebb away last evening, 
each wave, rippling back more gently than the former 
one, seemed to bid farewell to the lovely shore with 
reluctance ; and now, see how the tide comes surging in, 
as if it had gathered up its strength from its brief repose, 
— dashing over the rocks with irresistible force, despite 
its buoyant playfulness. Look at the showers of foam 
thrown off in sport : — yet the mighty element fulfils, day 
after day, its allotted task ; ever reaching the mark set 
before it, when the world came fresh from its Maker's 
hand. Even so, man, if his mind be fixed on high en- 
deavours, goes on his way; rejoicing in the certainty that 
what he has strongly willed, he can, notwithstanding all 
human opposition, in his own good time, perform." 

" You are ambitious : you have always been so," said 
Alicia, lifting to his countenance eyes so full of sympathy 
and enthusiasm that their lustre seemed borrowed from 
the shining ocean and unclouded skies. "But more 
than the strong will of which you speak is requisite to 
achieve a yet nobler destiny. Self-control, perseverance, 
many less striking qualities, are absolutely necessary; 
and it is these which I cannot but think you are in danger 
of overlooking." 

" The tide ebbs and flows on an iron-bound coast, as 
well as on a lee-shore," said Greville. "So it is with 
men. We must gain experience and try our strength at 
any risk, undaunted by dangers, unsubdued by regret for 
the sacrifices all are in some shape called upon to make. 
Even boyhood, few of us survive without regretting that 
we ever yielded credit to its fast vanishing delusions. 
Mark the young lordling at Eton or Harrow. He has to 
curb his pride, at the cost of many an overthrow and 
insult, and bitter unseen tears ; and make it subordinate 
to the desire of being really great and high above his 
fellows. Then, when he knows how to use his advantage, 
he will find the worldly distinction which at first brought 
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nothing but ridicule upon him, of use in the republic of 
a school, as in other fancied states of equality. Others 
feel a keener pang when the boy's idol, first love, is 
found to be a deception. No one knows better than 
yourself, Alicia, whether I underwent that trial." 

His tone of frank confidence pleased her. "I am 
always interested in the memory of your youthful trials, 
Horace," she said gently. " My sympathies,— call them 
prejudices if you will, — are all in favour of the quick 
warm impulses of which experience deprives us. Often 
erroneous, always disappointing, but generous, strong, 
unselfish." 

" You feel and speak as a woman should do," answered 
Greville, looking at her admiringly. "Men are differ- 
ently constituted. Selfish we all become by collision 
with the world, if we are not so naturally ; hardened by 
its fickleness, its ingratitude, its falsehood. But that of 
which our stern combat with reality robs us, it in some 
measure restores; since none enjoy rightly the faculty of 
appreciating the full value of truth and purity, save 
those who know how fallen even an angel's beauty may 
appear without them. Still, through good and evil, a 
man's course lies straight onwards. He who shrinks 
back or yields, will yield and yield again till all con- 
sistency is forfeited." 

"I am no judge of such a character," said Alicia 
doubtfully. "My impulses are not quick. I am not 
often governed by feeling. It is for that very reason 
that I value in others the unsophisticated sense of right, 
the capability of experiencing warm and genuine emotion, 
which he who has passed through the ordeal you describe, 
and dwelt in the world abiding by its dictates, hardly 
ever retains." 

"It is to that cooler judgment that I appeal," an- 
swered Greville, piqued by her manner. "That calm 
brow, on which nought of evil can dwell — the clear light 
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of your eyes — are at variance with your argument. No 
one who has known Alicia Vivian as long, and under- 
stood her as well as I have done, can doubt her con- 
trol over the quick impetuous feelings of which she is 
the advocate in others. 

" But, unimpressionable as I grant you to be," he con- 
tinued, watching her closely, " to the magnetic influence 
of mind over mind, cold as some crystal-girded shrine to 
the worship whereby man would instinctively deify the 
beautiful, — yours is a spirit too penetrating, too womanly 
in its delicacy not to be able to separate the false from 
the true ; and while you prize at its just value the light 
love of the worldling, I do not believe that the manlier 
devotion which takes the place of the vain hopes of our 
youth, would be set aside by you as worthless." 

Greville paused again, and there was a change in his 
voice which betokened how deeply his feelings were 
moved, when he went on speaking. 

" Believe me, it is in that dark hour, when we stand, 
scarcely past life's threshold, with our household gods 
shattered in the dust, that our hearts become steeled to 
selfishness by the wrongs we have endured. But when 
light dawns again on our desecrated hearth, and our 
hearts, taught where to cling, find another shrine at which 
to worship, you may as well seek to chain up yonder 
abounding waters, and make the wild winds and angry 
sea obey you, as to turn man's thoughts into another 
channel It is the strong tide of ocean maintaining its 
way, not the shallow rill of the streamlet, easily diverted 
by the rocks. The will taught to conquer difficulties 
sees them but to wrestle against and overcome them. 
The oak will lift its head more strong and vigorous by 
far, if the ivy that crept round the sapling and impeded 
its growth be torn away." 

" If, as you imply, your false gods have deceived you, 
your faith in woman failed, why return to the idol- 
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worship you despise ?" asked Alicia, with steady voice 
and eye. " Those who tear away the ivy from the tree, 
or from the building, assert that its fibres are injurious 
to the object of their care, and cast the plant by as 
worthless. Why should you wreathe around your tower 
of strength the bright but mournful garland of the ruin 
and the tomb ?" 

" The blocks of stone and bars of iron with which we 
have to deal, when erecting the fortress of our fortunes 
in after-life, need more the wreath of never-dying verdure 
than the airy castles of our youth," said Greville, pur- 
suing her fanciful metaphor. " And yet, Alicia, when I 
look upon you, and think that if I am so aged in feeling, 
we must have grown old together, — even as our sunny 
childhood flew past almost in unison, when we stabled 
our ponies under the greenwood trees, or rode races 
across the chase at Temple Vivian, and hunted through 
the bosky dells and tangled thickets for the earliest 
primroses and violets, — I do not feel so dead to every 
youthful and romantic impulse as you deem me ; and, if 
you do not always call me Horace, you must still be dear 
to me as the same unchanged Alicia. In those early 
days, when my heart was made the toy of a vain insen- 
sible girl, you stood my friend, while all the world 
looked coldly on me. Do you think I can forget it now ; 
when, poorer than ever if I cannot gain your love, by the 
memory of our laughter-loving childhood, I implore you, 
as a woman, to give me back the warm uncalculating 
affection of those well-remembered days ? I have known 
none so happy since. Do not reject the heart which 
ever, in its saddest hours of wounded pride, turned to 
you for consolation." 

Greville's emotion, which he no longer strove to dis- 
guise, went straight to the womanly heart of her who 
loved him. Alicia struggled for composure. All the 
resolutions on which she had dwelt, in her many hours 
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of painful thought, seemed powerless before the reality 
of the mighty joy with which she heard him acknowledge 
her influence over him. The scruples of her haughty 
heart, the distrust felt but a few minutes before, melted 
into a hope so dazzling, that Alicia closed her eyes as if 
still to retain before her that bright delusive vision. 
The ice once broken, Greville pleaded his cause warmly ; 
with eloquence that would not be denied, and a vehe- 
mence which could not be feigned. Like all men who 
have long hesitated, the moment the die was cast, he 
became urgent for the issue ; and the pride which had 
previously assisted to keep him silent, could now ill brook 
the possibility of failure in his suit. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

" Nay, you shall see my orchard ; where, in an arbour, we will 
eat a last year's pippin of my own grafting, with a dish of caraways, 
and so forth." — Shakespeare. 

Either the attractions of Sir Archibald's billiard-table, 
or the desire of shaking off the recollection of the vexa- 
tious occurrences of the morning, induced Mr. Vivian 
and Colonel Lascelles, after the departure of the early 
post, to prolong their walk in the direction of Beech- 
mount; the soft turf, cooling sea breezes, and shady 
trees, acting refreshingly upon their wearied senses. 

Even Lady Eustace's prejudices almost gave way 
before the ingratiating manners of her visitors, and the 
ample praises bestowed upon her spoiled children and 
splendid scarlet geraniums; flourishing in a climate whera 
frost and snow were of rare occurrence, and expanding 
their broad green leaves and brilliant blossoms, up to 
the very roof of the colonnade in front of the dwelling. 

The sight of Mr. Bouverie's myrtles in full flower and 
unusual beauty, as they passed the gate, had recalled 
the existence of his forgotten neighbours at the Hermit- 
age to Mr. Vivian's mind ; and it was still more easy,, 
after persuading Sir Archibald and Lady Eustace to 
accompany them thither, to satisfy its partial owner 
with the encomiums justly due to the inimitable order 
of his beloved lawn and gay-coloured miniature borders. 
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As Lady Eustace observed to Mrs. Bouverie, while 
they walked together, a little apart from the rest, no one 
knew better than Mr. Vivian how to make himself 
agreeable, when he took the trouble of attempting it ; 
and even Martha and Jessy found a beauty hitherto 
unseen in their father's flowers, now that they were 
gathered for them, amidst jest and gallantry, by Colonel 
Lascelles. 

The day had been one fraught with unwonted excite- 
ment to the quiet dwellers at the Hermitage; Mrs. 
Bouverie's only brother, Captain Wharton, having run 
down to see his sister and her family, from the port 
where his vessel had lately put in, after an absence of 
several years from England. He had thus anticipated 
by some days their expectation of his arrival. 

Nothing could be more harmonious than the frank, 
natural pleasure dwelling upon every countenance, with 
the summer loveliness of the blooming garden, bright 
with innumerable flowers ; and gladdened by the murmur 
of the little brook which ran joyously through it, glancing 
in sunlight on its way towards the ledge of rocks at the 
head of the ravine, imparting freshness to the grass ; and 
animation, without disturbing their loveliness, to the rural 
beauties which everywhere profusely adorned its banks. 

The invitation to dine at Beldornie on the following 
day, which Mr. Vivian declared that he had walked 
over expressly to deliver in person to Mr. Bouverie and 
Sir Archibald, was immediately and with much cor- 
diality extended to the new-comer; and, though 
Captain Wharton would probably have preferred spend- 
ing the short period, which a life of constant and active 
professional employment allowed him to pass on shore, 
without interruption from the society of strangers, his 
objections were overruled by Mr. Vivian's zealous 
hospitality, and the party arranged exactly as the latter 
desired. 

12—2 
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" Upon my word, Lascelles, Lady Eustace seemed 
scarcely able to comprehend our schoolboy-like enjoy- 
ment of fresh air and sunshine," exclaimed Mr. Vivian, 
on their return ; after expatiating on the beauty of their 
walk in a manner which elicited no other comment than 
a sleepy stare of astonishment from Lord Llanberris. 

" You may do as you like to-night, since I am afraid 
we shall hardly keep you awake, Llanberris, in our quiet 
family party, without your rubber; but to-morrow I 
must absolutely put my veto upon the appearance of a 
card-table. 

" I do not know when I have seen a finer specimen of 
an English naval officer than Mrs. Bouverie's brother, 
whom we met to-day,' he added enthusiastically. ' You 
will enjoy his conversation amazingly, Greville. It is 
quite like breathing another element to hear a man talk 
who is as free from conventional as from local prejudices; 
and who has been round the world, with taste to appre- 
ciate what he saw, and sense enough to describe it faith- 
fully. Sindbad the Sailor, and Eobinson Crusoe, never 
encountered half the wonders our men of science and 
instruction behold, who go down to the deep in ships, 
and bring its novelties back with them." 

Colonel Lascelles warmly seconded his host's praises of 
the scenery, and of his country neighbours. The walk 
seemed to have been a refreshing change to them both. 

" I declare I never was more astonished than at find- 
ing two such finished gentlemen, in that nutshell of a 
cottage, as Mr. Bouverie and Captain Wharton," Mr. 
Vivian continued ; " and I am better pleased, every day, 
with discovering how perfectly right I was, in thinking 
this a superior place to the ordinary run of sea-side 
residences. As Mr. Bouverie very justly observes, a 
man cannot walk along the shore, with his eyes open, 
without seeing around him, and beneath his feet, the 
most wonderful things in creation. There is really 
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nothing I should enjoy more, as I told him, if my 
engagements permitted, than to join him and his 
young people, in their mineralogical and botanical ex- 
cursions." 

" That man is as great a charlatan as ever !" said Mrs. 
Molyneux to her daughter, Lady Eustace;. after their 
visitors had left Beechmount, perfectly well satisfied 
with their reception, and the effect they had produced. 
" My opinion of Mr. Vivian has not varied for the last 
ten years ; and if I were you, Charlotte, I should think 
it my duty not to let Frederica's bereavement prevent 
me from accompanying Sir Archibald, as you were 
invited to do, if he dines at Beldornie to-morrow." 

"I do not see how to manage it," answered Lady 
Eustace. " Sir Archibald will go, of course ; gentlemen 
are not expected to mind such things ; but, as you leave 
us in the morning, and Frederica is in such a state of 
despair, and will be thrown entirely upon my hands, I 
scarcely think I can accept an invitation to dinner." 

" I am sure I don't know what you are to do with 
her," said Mrs. Molyneux. "KI were not obliged to 
go and look after my house, I would not plague you by 
leaving her here. As to the stuff Frederica talks of her 
affections being buried in the grave of that unfortunate 
scarecrow, Mortimer Whyte, the best thing she can do 
in that case is, as I told her just now, to dig them up 
again as fast as she can ; and mightily offended she was 
by it. However, I will answer for it, by this time 
twelvemonth, if not sooner, she will be of my opinion. 
Of course, it is natural enough she should regret the 
poor creature, but anyone might have seen that he 
would never come back to trouble her." 

"She puts me completely out of patience by her 
absurd exaggeration of grief," replied Lady Eustace 
acrimoniously. "Frederica was always selfish; and 
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now, as usual, she is entirely absorbed in her own feel- 
ings; and has not the slightest idea how excessively 
disagreeable it may be to her friends to be forced to 
have their house turned into a mausoleum, for her 
benefit I declare the smell of all that new crape she 
is covering herself with, makes me quite ilL" 

" She may live to do worse for herself, after all, than 
marrying Mortimer Whyte," said Mrs. Molyneux. " Only 
fancy that old General Whyte — twice the man he was — 
dying before him, and leaving him so well off ! Since 
she has got so handsome a legacy, the least she could do 
was to put on mourning for the poor fellow." 

" Well, as I have not the slightest chance of profiting 
by his demise, I must say I wish we had not heard of it 
this week ;" observed Lady Eustace, goiug back to the 
subject of Mr. Vivian's invitation. " It is certainly pro- 
voking to have to stop and listen to Frederica's incessant 
lamentations, instead of going out to dinner with my 
husband, to meet Mr. Bouverie and Captain Wharton, 
and these strangers. I thought Colonel Lascelles re- 
markably agreeable." 

"So, so !" responded her mother. " There is a good 
deal of tinsel about him too. That silly woman, Mrs. 
Bouverie, was quite taken in by their fine speeches, and 
admiration of her overgrown boys ; and her husband is 
just as easily made a goose of by people praising his 
flower-beds, and pretending to care about books." 

"Though I have no great opinion of Mr. Vivian's 
sincerity, I must say he made himself uncommonly 
pleasant ; and he certainly admired the place and our 
children, amazingly. Freddy has done nothing but rave 
about him since he gave him his eyeglass to look 
through," said Lady Eustace ; addressing Sir Archibald, 
who had just come in. " I wish I could have gone with 
you to-morrow ; for I have no doubt you will have an 
agreeable party, and I am afraid you will stay so late." 
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"Not if Bouverie goes. I have offered to take him 
and his brother-in-law ; and shall order the carriage early, 
so as to come away the moment he seems tired, as his 
health is so delicate," said Sir Archibald. " I do not see 
how you can leave your sister, if she remains here ; but 
it seems that she has told her friend Miss Lovel, who 
has been good-natured enough to come up again this 
morning to sit with her, that she has some intention of 
going up to London with her mother." 

"I am sure I wish with all my heart she would put it 
in practice," answered Lady Eustace. " I cannot imagine 
how we are to get through the autumn with her and 
Anne, if she continues in her present humour." 

"Keally, Charlotte, that is a great deal too bad of 
you!" exclaimed Mrs. Molyneux, with excessive indig- 
nation. "I shall not stop a fortnight in town myself; 
and to have a woman with her heart in her lover's grave 
and her head in the clouds, saddled upon me, while I am 
taking possession of my house, and settling with my 
tenant, would be more than I could bear. My plan is to 
visit about among my friends for the present, while your 
sisters are with theirs ; and then to go up again, and put 
things in order in Curzon Street, later in the year, when 
they are quite welcome to come there. As for fixing 
one's self in town before the winter, it is what no one 
ever thinks of doing ; so the curtains and carpets may 
just as well be saving themselves, and the covers remain 
on, till the fogs are over ; and all come out fresh after 
Christmas." c 

" There are worse places than London in September," 
Mrs. Molyneux observed to Julia, who had just come 
down from her friend's room ; " and for my part I rather 
like it. If you or your friends want anything cheap, 
Miss Lovel, you had better commission me to buy it for 
you; only remember, I always pay ready money, and trust 
no man. 
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" It is the time for getting good things reasonably, and 
I like shopping when the streets are quiet, and trades- 
men are glad to get hold of a customer. If one meets a 
friend, too, he is glad to see you ; and the greatest of 
blessings is to escape having one's house turned into an 
hotel, by visitors and connections from the country; as it 
is certain to be, during the season." 

" Mamma is not hospitable," said Lady Eustace. " I 
should have fancied one great advantage of having a 
house in town was in being able to confer a benefit by 
offering a bed or two, occasionally, to friends from a dis- 
tance, who were forced to come up on business for a few 
days." 

" I beg your pardon, my dear/ responded Mrs. Moly- 
neux ' I cannot conceive a greater nuisance than that, 
whenever people choose to imagine they are out of health, 
or want a new bonnet, or to give their children music 
and dancing lessons, I should be obliged to take them 
in ; because I have the misfortune to live in London ! I 
was obliged to keep a page all the time Emily and her 
foreign Count were staying with me, to carry notes and 
cards, and look after the parasols in the halL I do not 
see the especial enjoyment of having a parcel of people 
visiting me, who are sightseeing from morning till night ; 
and would not care if I were found dead in my bed, the 
morning after they left London ; so long as the melan- 
choly event did not interfere with their amusements." 

Mrs. Molyneux left the room as she spoke ; satisfied 
that she had given a very sufficient hint to her daughter on 
the expediency of preferring a lodging in Begent Street, 
to trespassing on private hospitality, during her next 
visit to London. 

4i You have no idea how tired Charlotte is of having 
her sisters staying with her at Beechmount," said Sir 
Archibald confidentially, to Julia, as he drove her back 
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to Beldornie. "For my part, I like having the girls 
with us very much, if they would but agree amongst 
each other; but, certainly, to live in the same house 
with three women who are never on speaking terms, 
more than two of them at a time, is almost more than I 
can stand." 

" What can they find to quarrel about ?" asked Julia 
wonderingly. "Anne seems as quiet as her sisters are 
lively ; and Lady Eustace is one of the kindest persons 
I ever met with." 

" People talk of family ties : — I am sure they must be 
tolerably strong to stand the rough usage they often 
meet with," replied Sir Archibald. "I shall never forget 
what I went through while I was engaged to Charlotte. 
Mrs. Molyneux's remarks and innuendoes, respecting 
some youthful extravagancies which had reached her 
ears, were bad enough ; but they were nothing to the 
torment of those five girls and their disputes. If, for the 
sake of peace and quiet. I agreed with one, I was sure to 
disoblige the others ; and Charlotte was often sulky 
with me for a week, because I had spoken civilly to the 
sister with whom she happened to have last quarrelled. 
One might as well have tried to live tranquilly in a 
hornet's nest. And yet, as you say, I do not know any- 
where more agreeable girls than the Molyneuxes; and 
my wife would do a good-natured thing readily enough, 
for anyone but her own mother and sisters 1" 

"I can fancy brothers disagreeing, sometimes," said 
Julia; "but it seems so natural for girls of the same 
family to live in harmony together, brought up as they 
are with the same interests and pursuits. I have been 
wishing all my life for a sister as a constant companion." 

"Rely upon it, Miss Lovel, you are much better off 
without her," warmly returned Sir Archibald. " Thank 
Heaven, I never had a brother ! My wife's relations are 
plague enough for me. Trust me, the man you marry 
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will have cause to thank you for giving him only your 
own temper to consult. I wish Charlotte conld persuade 
you to spend some time with us at Beechmoont It will 
he the only way of keeping her and Frederica from 
quarrelling twenty times a day. Anne is quiet enough, 
in all conscience ; and a great favourite just now with my 
mother-in-law, who imagines she will always prefer 
living single; bnt those very demure looking young 
ladies sometimes slip through your fingers, when least 
expected. I should not be sorry to see Anne take a 
fancy to some sensible man — were it only to spite Mrs. 
Molyneux" 




CHAPTER XIX. 

" Where ease abounds, it's easie to do amiss ; 
But who his limbs with labours, and his mind 
Behaves with cares, cannot so easie miss. 

Abroad in arms, at home in studious kind, 
Who seeks with painful toil, shall honour soonest find." 

Spenser. 

Contrary to his usual practice, Sir Archibald had 
returned at an early hour from Beldornie ; and, as Lady 
Eustace informed Mrs. Bouverie, on the following morn- 
ing, it was impossible for a man to appear in a worse 
humour than he had been in, at breakfast. 

" I really begin to hope, my dear, that those horrid 
people are getting out of favour with my good husband," 
she observed with considerable satisfaction; "since, if 
he had been as well pleased with his visit as usual, he 
would never have come back at twelve o'clock, with Mr. 
Bouverie and Captain Wharton." 

" I wish I had a little of your courage ; for really, as 
it was," answered Mrs. Bouverie, "I sat up frightening 
myself to death, after you left us and I had sent the girls 
to bed, imagining all sorts of frightful accidents on that 
bad road. I do not think Mr. Bouverie has stayed out 
till so late an hour more than twice since we married ; 
but he does not seem at all the worse for it this morning, 
and I never saw him in better spirits. I really forgot 
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all my uneasiness during his absence, in the pleasure of 
hearing how thoroughly he had enjoyed himself." 

" And he actually saw nothing to annoy him in their 
way of going on ? I cannot understand it in the least !" 
said Lady Eustace with evident perplexity. " When I 
saw Sir Archibald so thoroughly out of temper, — which 
I must do him the justice to say is a very unusual cir- 
cumstance, — I ventured to hint that I was afraid he had 
lost more to Mr. Vivian and his friends than was either 
right or pleasant ; bat he vowed they had not touched a 
card throughout the evening." 

" Henry said the same; and declared he never met 
with a more gentlemanlike, well-informed set of men," 
complacently returned Mrs. Bouveria " He came back 
delighted with the whole party ; which, I scarcely need 
tell you, would not have been the case if he had seen any 
thing to disapprove of. There was music, which Henry 
always delights in ; and conversation of a most superior 
and amusing nature. 

"Mr. Vivian was quite interested in Frederick's 
account of the curious ancient monuments discovered 
near the Persian Gulf" Mrs. Bouverie added, trying to 
recall the pleasant incidents recorded by her brother and 
husband ; " and begged to be present when one of the 
barrows is opened on the downs. They all seemed to 
put full faith in Mr. Bouverie's crotchet about the Roman 
city, that lies buried under the marsh on the further side 
of the hill. Mrs. Vivian called Miss Josephine from the 
other end of the room, to listen to what Henry was 
saying ; and agreed with him that nothing was so desir- 
able for young people as useful information." 

"In fact, everything seems to have been couleur 
de rose with Mr. Bouverie, while my husband, from 
some unaccountable perversity, saw it all en noir" 
observed Lady Eustace sharply. " As I have no faith 
in sudden transformations, I only hope Sir Archibald's 
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present unfavourable impressions may prove lasting 
ones ; and that he will adhere to the resolution he ex- 
pressed at breakfast, of seeing as little of the party at 
Beldornie, in future, as possible. He has found some 
reason, you may depend upon it, for altering his sentiments 
about them; and whether your husband or mine is, in this 
instance, the better judge of character, time will show." 

" Is it of any use appealing to you, Frederick, to settle 
our dispute T said Mrs. Bouverie, turning towards her 
brother; who, seated at the opposite end of the room 
engaged in writing letters, with Jessy and Martha in 
assiduous attendance on him, had not heard a syllable of 
the conversation. "Lady Eustace and I are quite at 
variance about our neighbours at Beldornie, and we want 
to know your opinion of them." 

" There are sixteen letters for the post, mamma ; and 
Martha and I have stamped them all, and are going to 
run down to the gate with them, to save the old post- 
man the trouble of coming up the steps;" said Jessy, 
shaking back her ringlets and gathering together the 
heap of despatches, which made the diurnal visit of the 
one-armed Mercury of the district a more important 
event than usual at the Hermitage. 

His pretty little emissaries, having been rewarded by 
a kiss apiece for their unusual exertions, departed gaily 
on their errand ; while Captain Wharton, advancing to 
answer his sister's question, became for the first time 
conscious of the presence of a visitor, in the long, narrow, 
furniture-crowded drawing-room. 

* What do I think of the Vivians ?" he said, as if 
trying to bring back his thoughts from the various topics 
which had lately engrossed them ; " I went to dine with 
them, to please you, when I would much rather have 
stayed at home ; but I do not remember that I promised 
to think about them, also." 

" How can you be so tiresome !" said his sister, looking 
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with undisguised satisfaction at the fine, manly form, 
and frank, handsome countenance of the brother, several 
years younger than herself, of whom she was justly proud. 
" I knew you would say you were thinking of nothing 
but how you might get back to me and the girls; though 
Henry assured me you seemed to enjoy yourself pretty 
well at the time, and contributed your full share to the 
entertainment and pleasure of the evening. Did you 
not tell me, when you came back last night, what agree- 
able, hospitable people you thought our friends 1" 

" As I had not been in the neighbourhood three hours 
before Mr. Vivian asked me to dinner, — and that with 
an earnestness which brooked no denial, — I must be a 
savage to deny his claim to being called hospitable ; and 
the party, considering I went there a perfect stranger, 
was, I think, remarkably pleasant Did not Sir Archi- 
bald find it so ?" 

" Quito the reverse !" said Lady Eustace, recovering 
her temper instantly ; as if the sunshine brought into 
the household of her friend, by the return of a long- 
absent and dearly-loved brother, extended its influence 
over her also. " But now you are here, I hope we shall 
find something pleasanter to talk about than the sayings 
and doings of the Vivians. At all events, we shall do 
our best to keep you among us." 

" He talks already of never being able to lead an idle 
life/' said Mrs. Bouverie with a sigh; " but I am sure, if he 
has always as much business on his hands, and as many 
letters to write as he has contrived to get through yesterday 
and to-day, he need not complain of want of occupation. 
As yet, the girls and I have had none of his society." 

" You forget how long I have been absent, and what 
an important landed-proprietor I have become," returned 
Captain Wharton, laughing. " Your husband would not 
rest till he got me over to Valleyfield, Lady Eustace ; 
where, he declared, his stewardship cost him no slight 
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anxiety; and he was determined to give up the place 
into my hands while the walls, at least, were standing. 

"I believe his low spirits, yesterday, were entirely 
owing to the visit we paid there ; and to his kind heart 
being shocked at the depression of spirits in which we 
found Mr. Huntley," added Captain Wharton in a grave, 
tone. " He rallied a little, after he found I had no in- 
tention of turning him out of his quarters ; but, on the 
contrary, was much indebted to him for giving the place 
so habitable an appearance. 

"It was not till my second visit to Yalleyfield this 
morning that I became aware of the cause of his dejec- 
tion, and the full extent of his embarrassments. What 
he has lost to Mr. Vivian and his friends— a trifle, no 
doubt, in their eyes — is (though the legacy received 
from his uncle enables him, at once, to pay it) ruinous 
to one in whom you all take too kind an interest for him 
to desire his affairs to remain a secret." 

"I thought it would be so!" said Lady Eustace, 
greatly shocked. " I was sure Sir Archibald had some 
good reason for being so terribly out of spirits. What 
in the world is to become of poor Huntley f* 
, "Misfortune rarely seems so appalling when once a 
man has gained courage enough to look it steadily in the 
face," said Captain Wharton. " At present I have per- 
suaded him to remain quietly where he is ; but it is not 
enough to place a man of his abilities apparently out of 
the reach of temptation ; — his faculties must be actively 
employed ; or, ten chances to one, they will lead their 
possessor into fresh mischief. It is a thousand pities he 
gave up his profession. I have, however, fortunately 
been consulted respecting an appointment for which he 
seems well qualified ; and part of my voluminous corre- 
spondence to-day was addressed to those who have it in 
their gift. I shall be only too happy if, by aiding in the 
extrication of his friend, I can in any degree show my 
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sense of the trouble Sir Archibald has taken about my 
affairs, while I have been away from England." 

"It is more than Mr. Huntley's fashionable friends 
would do for him," said Lady Eustace warmly. " But 
what will you do with Valleyfield, when Mr. Huntley 
leaves it 1 Cannot your sister persuade you to give up 
the sea and settle down quietly at the old place ?" 

"I would much rather see her and her girls living 
there," answered Captain Wharton. " Upon my word, 
I am serious; and I shall not be satisfied till Martha 
and Jessy are scampering about the forest on their 
ponies, and Bouverie is making a paradise of my neglected 
garden." 

His brother-in-law, who had entered the room a few 
minutes before, gravely shook his head, as he replied : 

" My leaving the Hermitage is quite out of the ques- 
tion ; bat, instead of going to sea again, take my advice 
and choose for yourself a wife as good as the one your 
father gave me twenty years ago, and dwell with her at 
Valleyfield." 

" I know what Henry would advise," said Mrs. Bou- 
verie. "It seems to me perfect madness, when you 
have plenty of money, and a nice old family place, to go 
rushing about the world— running into every kind of 
danger — as if your existence were of no value to any- 



one." 



" If Bouverie will not live at Valleyfield, I shall let or 
sell the place at once," said her brother, with an air of 
disappointment. "I would rather dispose of it, as it 
stands, for the worth of the land, than be at the trouble 
of repairing a house no one cares to live in. I really 
thought Bouverie would enjoy doing what he liked with 
the garden ; and you are as much cooped up here as if 
you were in a ship's cabin. My marrying is out of the 
question. In all probability, I shall be afloat again in 
six weeks. Martha is to have a whole cargo of shells 
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from the Pacific ; and Jessy has set her heart upon some 
feather flowers from Eio, more natural than reality 
itself." 

" It quite frightens me to hear you talk in such a way, 
Frederick! What pleasure do you think shells and 
flowers will give the girls, if every present you send 
them is to be at the risk of your life, among those fright- 
ful savages and unhealthy climates ? We would rather, 
I am sure, wear cotton and serge all our lives, than 
Indian muslins and Cashmere shawls, if they are to be 
purchased by your continued absence. What can we 
do, Lady Eustace, to keep him with us ? How I wish 
he would fall in love with either Anne or Frederica." 

"Unfortunately, Anne is a mere child," said Lady 
Eustace ; " and Frederica will see no one, and bursts into 
tears whenever I speak to her. If it were not for that 
good-natured Julia Lovel being with us, and kindly 
taking the trouble of listening to and consoling her off 
my hands, I really do not know what would have become 
of me, lately." 

" I was quite surprised at Miss Lovel's preferring a 
quiet visit at Beechmount, to the gaiety of Beldornie," 
said Mrs. Bouverie. "She told me Mrs. Vivian was 
decidedly better, and could spare her, now Mr. Vivian 
was with her. There is a kindness of heart and readi- 
ness to oblige combined with her vivacity, which make 
her very attractive." 

"And then she is so pretty;" said Jessy, who had 
returned from her mission, and was now standing by 
Captain Wharton under the shade of the verandah. 
" Captain Vivian seemed to care for nothing, at last, 
but walking among the rocks with her. I am sure 
Uncle Frederick will fall in love with her, too ; and it 
would be so pleasant to keep her always near us at 
Valleyfield." 

"I think any young lady would laugh at my pre- 
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sumption if I asked her to lire with me in such an owl's 
nest!" exclaimed Captain Wharton, laughing. "Miss 
Lovel is, certainly, very pretty ; bnt remember, Jessy, I 
do not approve of ttte-&4ete rambles among the rocks. I 
will not, however, pretend to be insensible to the beauty 
and refinement, which we rovers of the sea prize the 
more from being so long debarred the sight of. Such a 
lovely face as Miss Vwiaris might make a man false to 
his vows ; but, fortunately for my consistency, the vainest 
being in creation could not have avoided seeing that, 
however she might strive to hide it, her every thought 
was devoted to another." 

"I am sure I am very glad of it," said Lady Eustace. 
" I could not endure die idea of your falling in love 
with such a woman as Miss Vivian ; accustomed to ad- 
miration from her cradle — and so haughty and capricious. 
It is always doubtful whether she will condescend to 
speak ; or turnback, as she has done over and over again, 
to avoid the trouble of being civil to her neighbours." 

" Charlie is always talking of Miss Vivian's kindness 
to him," observed Martha good-naturedly; "and how 
much she kissed and petted him, when the children were 
playing in the garden, the other day, before breakfast. 
He said she looked as if she had been crying. — I do not 
think she can be so proud as Lady Eustace fancies, for 
the old fisherman on the beach said she spoke more 
feelingly to him than anyone, when his son was drowned, 
and the new boat went down at sea ; and she gave him 
more money than he had ever before had in his posses- 
sion at one time." 

"lam inclined to think Martha and my little boy are 
right," said Mr. Bouverie gravely. "Miss Vivian is a 
noble-looking creature : and I have seen in her counten- 
ance, at times, indications of the generous disposition 
which ever captivates the unerring instinct of childhood.' 
I was glad to hear you take her part, Martha; and 
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would have both you and Jessy remember, that the good 
and evil in us is so much the growth of circumstances, 
that no one should say he would behave better than 
others, unless he knows and has passed through the 
same trials. 

" But we have talked long enough about our neigh- 
bours ; and, now Lady Eustace is gone, and your uncle 
has finished his letters, he is ready to give you the 
lesson in Spanish he promised you. — The only fault I 
am aware of, in your friend/' he added, when alone 
with his wife, "is her uncharitable manner of talking. 
It seems to mar the heavenly beauty of a day like this, 
and the harmony of my birds and flowers, to hear poor 
human creatures — erring and frail themselves — arraign 
and criticize each other." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

" Hark how the cheerful birds do chant their lays, 
And carol of love's praise. 
The merry lark her matins sings aloft ; 
The thrash replies ; the mavis descant plays ; 
The ouzel shrills ; the redbreast warbles soft ; 
So goodly all agree, with sweet consent 
To this day's merriment." 

Spenser. 

A complete change of ideas, to the party at Beldornie, 
was wrought by the arrival, on the following afternoon, 
of a special messenger from town ; bearing the intelli- 
gence that the last act of the Ministry, before quitting 
office, had been the nomination of their constant sup- 
porter, Mr. Vivian, to a Government appointment in one 
of the Colonies. 

Lord Llanberris and Colonel Lascelles, after heartily 
congratulating him on his good-fortune, departed on the 
morrow for one of those innumerable country-houses 
always open to agreeable, unencumbered men; leaving 
their host to terminate, undisturbed, the preparations 
begun under different circumstances. Private considera- 
tions, based on the hazard of remaining in England, had 
their full share in the ardent desire to be at his post ex- 
pressed by Mr. Vivian, when communicating to Greville 
the necessity for his immediate departure. 

If, he said, anything were wanting to complete the 
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sum of his gratification, it was the information imparted 
by Greville of his attachment to Alicia ; which met with 
his warmest approval. He could now leave England 
with hardly a care upon his mind, excepting what 
regarded the extreme delicacy of Mrs. Vivian's health. 
He had thought it right, when accepting at the hands of 
his Sovereign an office of responsibility, to free himself 
as far as possible from all anxiety respecting domestic 
affairs ; and had empowered Leopold to act for him, on 
any occasion like the present. 

" I need not say, my dear Greville, how truly I admire 
your generous views concerning money matters;" Mr. 
Vivian said, warmly shaking hands with his intended 
son-in-law. " I hate the idea, as much as you can do, 
of regarding marriage from a mercenary point of view ; 
— and you will forgive a father's saying that Alicia is a 
treasure in herself. I shall leave England in comfort, 
now that she and her mother have such a friend at 
home to assist them in any emergency. 

" I long to impart these happy tidings to Mrs. Vivian, 
who has loved you since your childhood. Ah, Horace, 
those who failed to discern the man of talent, the 
future favourite of society, in the boy of genius, — 
who waited for the world's verdict and the stamp of 
prosperity, — must be content to relinquish to us the 
proud consciousness of having forestalled their judg- 
ment !" 

Greville's confident assumption, thus encouraged, of a 
lover's right to guard and sustain herself and her mother, 
was not repulsed by Alicia. The approaching separation 
from her father, of whom she had once been very proud, 
andl who was still dear to her, in spite of his errors, 
made her dependent on the affection to which he con- 
signed her ; and, in the agitation of the last few days 
before Mr. Vivian's departure, her engagement was 
ratified almost involuntarily. 
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The blessing of Huntley's return, at the very moment 
when his presence was most needful at Beldornie, was 
thankfully acknowledged by Mrs. Vivian, The natural 
magic of a kindly disposition must have told him how 
useful he might make himself ; for scarcely had she, in 
the midst of the hurry and confusion consequent upon 
Mr. Vivian's hasty preparations for departure, found 
time to complain that there was no doing anything 
without their once ready coadjutor, than he reappeared 
upon the scene of action ; with pockets as capacious, 
hands as willing, and contrivances as felicitous, as on any 
previous occasion. 

With the acquittal of his debts of honour, he had 

regained ail his former cheerfulness; and with little 

solicitude for the future, and not one reproachful 

murmur, resumed his former habits of prompt sugges- 

ion and assistance. 

Even Lady Eustace forgot any preconceived prejudices 
in the relief felt at seeing him come in and out, as usual, 
half a dozen times in the course of the day. She was 
almost as ready to confess there was no getting on with- 
out Mr. Huntley, as Mrs. Vivian had been, when she 
declared that, ill as she was, and with the servants all 
thoroughly confused and helpless through the sudden- 
ness of their master's journey, she did not know what 
would have become of them if he had not been there to 
write letters, cord boxes, and carry messages to and fro, 
between Beechmount and Beldornie. 

Hardened as he had become by years of self-indul- 
gence, Mr. Vivian could not part from the wife who, 
whatever might be her faults, loved him faithfully, 
without emotion. At the last, a touch of remorse smote 
his heart sharply, when he saw how much alteration 
these few days of unrest and anxiety had made in the 
countenance once so beautiful. It was a relief to throw 
himself into his carriage, and strive to forget all past 
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annoyances, in the anticipation of fresh excitement from 
new scenes and employments. 

No complaint passed Mrs. Vivian's lips when she saw 
herself left, almost without resources, in the comfortless 
home of the last few months ; and, whatever reproaches 
for past folly and present neglect might be read by her 
husband in her dejected countenance, and the great 
change wrought by sickness and anxiety, she suffered 
him to depart without urging a moment's delay, or utter- 
ing a single word of unkindness. 

Unblinded by her own affection or by the hollow pro- 
testations of Mr. Vivian, Alicia saw, in his abrupt 
departure, a disgraceful flight ; not knowing how much 
debt and difficulty might still pursue his footsteps. As 
she looked round on the abode, which was for the 
present the only shelter they could claim, bitter reflec- 
tions crowded in upon her; combined with the recol- 
lection of their entire dependence upon Leopold, — the 
selfish upholder of his own rights, which he had in- 
flexibly maintained, indifferent to approval or dislike. 

Such characters are never popular; and, far from 
being confident in his good intentions, his sister felt — 
with that overwhelming burthen of anxiety which, in 
the ordinary course of nature, only falls on the young 
when those who stand between them and the evil hour 
are removed — that whatever was to be their fate, her 
father had left them, unprotected, to bear it as they 
might. 

At that moment, Alicia saw, for the first time, the 
danger of the only parent who seemed left to her ; and 
forgot the errors of the mother she remembered young 
and beautiful, as her pale, suffering features rose up 
before her, claiming support and sympathy. 

Between her and the man of prosperous fortunes — 
confident of success in all he undertook — ambitious and 
sanguine — a difference seemed to exist revolting to her 
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haughty nature. It needed all the flattering reluctance 
of her lover to separate from her, his devoted protesta- 
tions of affection, and the prospect of their speedy 
reunion — when Greville had appeased, by a brief visit, 
the impatience of General Beresford, after so arranging 
everything with Leopold as to enable him to claim her 
hand, with the least possible delay, — to convince her that 
the faults and follies of her family, the pride of her own 
heart and the distrustfolness of his, would not sooner or 
later sever the bond between them. 

Even the bright light of love and hope which glanced 
across the cloudy darkness of her spirit — like lucid rays 
falling over a tempestuous sky — seemed scarcely power- 
ful enough to disperse the gloom which, in every direc- 
tion, save one, appeared gathering fast and thick around 
her. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



" My eyes are dim with childish tears ; 
My heart is idly stirred ; 
For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard." 

Wordsworth. 

The old neglected house had been set in order; the 
trailing boughs of the avenue removed, and the withered 
leaves cleared away. The brightest September sunshine 
Jbad been falling all day over the woods and green sward 
at Beresford Place, and was fast changing into twilight ; 
— yet still its inmates waited in vain for Greville's ar- 
rival. The General's temper, unusually placid during 
the morning, was severely tried by a delayed dinner, 
and the expectation of a fresh disappointment; while 
Madeline, — who had already been recalled to her father's 
side, — passed to and fro from door to window, and 
gazed anxiously down the already darkening, shadowy- 
approach, deluded by every unfrequent sound. 

"Do sit still, child !" exclaimed the General fretfully, 
as the rush of the evening wind through the branches 
sent the blood once more to her heart in one tumultuous 
current. " What can be the use of your walking back- 
wards and forwards, in that tiresome way, every time 
the wind moves those old trees ? They will rock away 
long enough without bringing the sound of his carriage- 
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wheels nearer. Horace will not come to-day, nor to- 
morrow ; -f or my part, I have given up expecting him 
at all. It is not the first time of his disappointing us. 
He has got something to think about, now, that pleases 
him better than visiting this forlorn old place. It will 
not be very agreeable, when he does come, to find him 
caring for nothing but that silly girl and his own ridi- 
culous love affairs; and studying what excuse he can 
make for hastening on to Beldornie. Go and fetch me 
the papers, and give me my spectacles. Not the letters ! 
— you know I hate reading them so late. There is 
always something in them to keep one awake, and put 
one out of temper. Ill news flies fast enough ; without 
people being in such a desperate hurry, as they always 
are, to write and mention everything that is disagree- 
able !" 

" There is no letter from Horace, at all events," said 
Mrs. Chenevix ; as her father pushed away, in accordance 
with a rooted prejudice against the innovation of a 
second post, the few communications from the outer 
world which reached them in their solitude. " He would 
certainly have written again, if he had not intended 
being with us to-day." 

" I don't know that !" persisted the General " A 
man is not master of his own actions, when he is fool 
enough to fall in love. He may have intended to write, 
just as he intended to come yesterday, and the day before 
that, and last week ; and, yet, here we have been waiting 
dinner for him these three hours. If he does come, there 
will be nothing fit to eat ; — but no matter 1 I tell you, 
there is not the slightest chance of his arrival. 

" After all, who would have thought my sister such a 
manoeuvrer ! I do believe she has had this in her head 
ever since Alicia was a child, and she used to contradict 
and put me in a passion, in her quiet way, when I said 
how foolish it was to let Horace be so much at Temple 
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Vivian. She has played her cards better than I did ; 
though common-sense was the last quality I ever gave 
her and Vivian credit for. Vivian always had the devil's 
own luck. His father died just time enough to save 
him from ruin ; and now, when everybody supposed he 
must give up the game, his daughter makes a splendid 
match ; and he himself, instead of running away from his 
creditors, or passing through the Bankruptcy Court, steps 
into possession of one of the best pieces of prefer- 
ment, out of England, which Ministers have at their 
disposal !"• 

" We ought not to have expected Horace before this 
evening/' said Madeline, her voice almost choked with 
emotion. 

" Who says that I expected him sooner ?" interrupted 
the General impatiently. "Why, you must be out of 
your senses, Madeline, not to see that the wonder will be 
if he comes at all, circumstanced as he is. But one 
thing, I can tell you, must be attended to. I won't have 
Horace treated rudely, come when he. will. You really 
have so many crotchets, there is no depending upon you 
for an hour; and women are always full of senseless 
notions about people writing or not writing, or intending 
to slight them ; when, in all probability, nobody is think- 
ing about them at all. And mind, too, above all things, 
I won't have anything said to annoy him about Mrs. 
Vivian, and your cousin Alicia. She has shown her taste 
in preferring him to all the idle men her father brought 
to the house ; and I like her for it. Now, don't be re- 
peating, as you are sure to do, just when I wish to forget 
it, anything you may have heard me say when I was in 
a passion, about their all being a set of schemers. They 
have schemed to some purpose now, and caught an eagle 
in the toils. Horace will see through them some time, 
but not at present ; and he will not thank anyone for 
trying to undeceive him." 
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In spite of the General's positive assertions to the con- 
trary, he had still retained an expectation of Horace's 
arrival, which the growing darkness of the apartment 
gradually lessened ; and as Madeline, her face turned 
towards the window, ventured neither to move nor to 
reply, he went on with increasing irritation; the very 
absence of any attempt at contradiction rendering him 
still more peremptory. 

" I insist upon everybody in this house treating Horace 
as if he were my son. I beg you will write to your 
cousin, to-morrow, and say how exceedingly glad I am to 
hear she has chosen so properly ; — and I think it would 
be only doing what I ought, if I were to invite them to 
stay here during part of the time while Vivian is abroad. 
However, we can talk about that with Horace when he 
comes. After all, he may be here presently : — women 
are always impatient. What signifies an hour, or even a 
day, sooner or later, when we know perfectly well that 
the delay is unavoidable 1 

"I was glad to hear you had ordered his old rooms to 
be got ready for him," he added, pursuing this more 
placable train of ideas ; and a little softened by the touch 
of his daughter's trembling fingers, as she arranged, for 
the hundredth time, the cushions which supported him. 
" After all, women do understand about such things, and 
he never seemed to like those where I put him half so 
well. Robinson tells me everything looks just as it used 
to do ; and Master Horace might almost imagine he had 
slept in the green bed every night, and looked at his 
own old gun and fishing-rod hung up over the mantel- 
piece every morning, since he was fifteen." 

"Time brings so many painful alterations, that I 
would willingly mark its flight as little as possible," said 
Mrs. Chenevix; her eyes filling with tears. "Horace 
will indeed find the place unchanged ; the ancient woods 
unthinned; but where are flown the light spirits with 
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which he used, formerly, to be welcomed back from his 
ramblings ?" 

" You had better ring the bell and order dinner in at 
once ! It is to no purpose to wait longer," said the General, 
with a fresh burst of impatience, after he had cogitated 
for a few moments in silence upon his daughter's mourn- 
ful words ; which, not less than her faded beauty, seemed 
at times to convey reproach to himself. " The clock will 
strike eight directly, and then I shall certainly give him 
up. Half-past six, I said in my letter — but no one cares 
about putting a poor, feeble old man out of his way ! 
Everything will be completely spoilt — the fish perfectly 
uneatable — but it is of no use thinking about the dinner, 
when we shall neither of us be able to touch a morsel. 
Those lawyers have kept him another day, as I told you 
they would. Don't go away just when I want you. We 
shall hear the clock strike directly, and then I shall give 
him up." 

At that moment, a distant sound — so like the murmur 
of the evening wind that she hesitated to re-awaken 
hopes that might be dispelled — caught the quick ear of 
Madeline ; and, just as the great clock over the stables, 
with brazen clang, tolled forth the hour, beyond which 
the General had declared expectation was not to extend, 
a carriage drove rapidly up to the door. Forgetful of 
his previous injunctions, the General now complained of 
the obedient stillness of his companion. 

" What in the world makes you stop here, Madeline ? 
Go and welcome Horace ! One would think I was the 
only person in the house who cared a straw about his 
coming. Stay, stay ; give me my crutches— there is no 
getting out of these chairs. There, there — poor thing ! 
you had better sit quiet till he comes. I forgot how 
little you had seen of Horace, lately." 

Before her father and Horace entered the room to- 
gether, Madeline had succeeded in banishing every trace 
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of emotion, and was able to receive her former lover, 
calmly. Greville felt no recurrence of the painful sensa- 
tions attendant on their first meeting, and thought her 
less altered than when he had then noted the grievous 
change in Madeline's appearance. 

The gloom he had dreaded in the changed aspect of 
the old house vanished under the influence of her sweet, 
sad smile, and the warm sympathy his nature prized only 
too dearly ; while he saw — and, vain as the vainest of 
his sex, was gratified to see — that his presence had still 
power to bring back the sunshine, and to lighten the 
heavy clouds which had settled over what had once 
been as a home to his youth. 




CHAPTER XXIL 

" Oh, I fling my spirit backward, 
And I pass o'er years of pain ; 
All I loved is rising round me, 
All the lost returns again." 

Aytoun. 

" You must teach my niece Alicia to think more kindly 
of me than her family have done, Horace ;" said General 
Beresford, the next morning, at breakfast. " An obsti- 
nate, wrong-headed old fellow, like myself, has no busi- 
ness to interfere in such matters ; but since you and she 
have settled all this for yourselves, without dictation from 
any one, it can do no harm for me to say I am heartily 
glad of it I am for letting everyone make a free un- 
biassed choice of the companion of his future life ; for it 
is madness to marry, unless the parties thoroughly under- 
stand each other's disposition, and can be morally certain 
of agreeing well together." 

Whatever thoughts might pass through Greville's 
mind, he warmly thanked his former guardian for his 
kindness to himself ; and expressed a hope that all causes 
for alienation between the General and his relatives 
would now cease. 

" Of course, of course !" said General Beresford blandly. 
"Under present circumstances old grievances must be 
forgotten. I assure you, my dear Horace, I was quite 
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shocked to hear of my sister's being left with her girls in 
that deserted, out-of-the way place, for Heaven knows 
how long. Madeline, certainly, has behaved shame- 
fully ill in never taking the slightest notice of her aunt 
and cousins since they came into the country; but no 
one now thinks of the value of family connections, except 
some worn-out old invalid like myself, with no power to 
execute the behests of his heart." 

" I fancy there is not much to be said on the score 
of the lady's fortune, Greville," resumed the General. 
" Vivian's affairs are terribly involved, and the younger 
children will have to thank me, some day, for securing 
for them a pittance, at their mother's death, of a few 
thousand pounds, by interfering to prevent her giving 
up her settlement. As I have no son, you must permit 
me to take the same fatherly interest in you which it 
was my duty to do when acting as your guardian. 
Henceforward I have hardly an object in the world to 
look forward to, as likely to afford me pleasure, except 
what is connected with your marriage with my niece." 

As Mrs. Molyneux predicted, a severe fit of the gout 
quickly followed Horace's former brief visit to Beresford 
Place; and Madeline had been hastily summoned to 
attend upon her father. As soon as the intelligence of 
his serious illness reached Mainbury, Mrs. Chenevix, 
although her own health had been severely shaken, 
hastened to his side, undertaking the journey at a few 
hours' notice, regardless of the advice of her physician. 
. She now entered the breakfast-room, looking so pale, 
that her father's attention was drawn to the fragility of 
her appearance. 

" How ill you are looking, my dear," he said, taking 
her hand as she bent over him. " Horace, what are we 
to do with her ? I can't bear to see her so like a shadow. 
Sometimes I fancy she would be better anywhere elsa 
That fool of a doctor was, perhaps, right in saying these 
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damp woods don't agree with her. I would cut down 
the trees at once, or go to Cheltenham, if I thought so. 
The poor girl gets tired to death, I dare say, of seeing no 
one but her old father, cross and ill as I am, sometimes ; 
and I can't help it— how should I, with gout and rheuma- 
tism continually flying about me ? I don't believe it is 
good for anyone to be shut up in a forlorn old place like 
this, with nothing to think of that is not as melancholy 
as the cawing of those old rooks ; and nothing to look at 
but her own pale face in the glass !" 

Mrs. Chenevix said nothing, but she was evidently 
pained by some of her father's expressions ; and Greville, 
pitying her, and willing to come to her relief, observed : 

" Madeline is such an invaluable nurse, that I am sure 
you would not thank anyone who seriously recommended 
a separation between you ; while her anxiety about your 
health, in absence, would probably outweigh any possible 
benefit to be derived from change of air and scene." 

" I don't know that !" said the General testily. " People 
are apt enough to forget, when they have the opportunity. 
I dare say Madeline would be a different creature if she 
led a gayer kind of life, with companions more to her 
taste than any she has been favoured with. I cannot 
bear to see her so unnaturally still and quiet ; when you 
must remember, as well as I do, what a merry, laughing 
girl she used to be." 

" That is so long a time since, dear father, that Horace 
may be forgiven if his memory is less tenacious than 
your own," answered Madeline : — then, exerting herself 
to the utmost to turn the conversation, as though all 
allusions to herself distressed her, she led them back 
with quiet womanly tact to the themes of the night 
before ; ceasing to speak as soon as her object was ac- 
complished. 

It was hardly possible, indeed, for her colourless cheek 
to become much paler than it had been ; and silence was 

14 
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now so habitual with her, that any increased dejection of 
spirits might easily pass unnoticed. Greville's indiffer- 
ence was, she felt, her heart's best safeguard ; but she 
could not feel cause for thankfulness in the perception 
how little he knew, or would be likely to value, the in- 
fluence he still possessed over her. Yet, silent as she 
was, it was impossible to desire a pleasanter listener; 
and, gratified by the satisfaction his presence evidently 
gave to both father and daughter, their guest evinced all 
the inclination the General could desire to prolong his 
stay ; — fell at once into his old habits, and seemed to 
enjoy — in contrast to the usual routine of his life— -the 
perfect quiet of the place, the undivided attention of his 
companions, and the return to the familiar haunts and 
associations of his youth. 

At Eeresford Place, and in its immediate neighbour* 
hood, the greater part of Horace's early days had been 
spent ; and all those vivid impressions which are formed 
in the heart of the boy, as he loiters by the stream, or 
follows his game, with his dogs and gun, through nature's 
fairest and wildest landscapes, were derived, with him, 
from the dark woods, gushing river, and tangled coverts 
of his guardian's domain. 

It was wonderful how much of the spirit of his youth 
returned, while tracing the windings of the brook where 
he had so often fished for the trout ; which leaped up 
fearlessly in the sunlight, now, when it was a rare occur- 
rence for a line to be cast in the untroubled waters. As 
the partridge rose up on whirring wing from the stubble, 
he knew every turnip field and sheltering hedgerow, 
whither he could have tracked it to its doom ; and the 
pheasants that came out to the edge of the plantations 
to feed at even-tide, recalled to his mind his first pride 
and pleasure in successful sportsmanship. 

Autumn, in its earliest, gayest colouring, shone in 
every tint of the wood foliage. The pale golden hue of 
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the ash, summer's latest boon and soonest decaying 
ornament, contrasted with the unchanged verdure of 
many a noble tree. Only here and there, as yet, the 
redder garb of the beech stood out from among a dark 
group of firs ; and, in one part of the grounds, a long 
avenue of yew-trees, with rich black mould beneath 
them, — for, in their shadow, no grass flourishes ; — their 
mighty arms crossing each other in a low-browed arch- 
ied away, in deepest, gloomiest obscurity, through the 
otherwise gleaming, variegated woods. 

Swayed by feelings not less ardent than those which 
had formerly thrown a beauty, not its own, over the face 
of nature, Horace, no longer the weary, distrustful votary 
of the world, felt as though a second glimpse had been 
vouchsafed him of the happy, love-lighted Eden of his 
boyhood. 

Yet, though the light on wood and stream, the voices 
of bird and zephyr, — nay, even the soft tones that re- 
called the half-forgotten reminiscences of boyhood, were 
gifted with that magic spell, beyond even Nature's 
witchcraft, which the lover's fancy, made up of dreams 
and harmonies, can alone impart;— it was a brighter 
beauty that filled his soul, a clearer and yet sweeter 
voice that mingled with his dreamy reverie, as imagina- 
tion transported him, even while his eyes rested on the 
varied tracery of autumn's painting on the woods, to the 
lone shore near Beldornie ; while the murmuring wind 
among the branches, the rush of the rapid river, were 
associated only with his seaside rambles, the ocean music 
of the winds and waves, and the silvery accents of 
Alicia. 

Madeline, as he saw her now, her buoyant spirit 
crushed, her girlish beauty blasted, seemed but to en- 
hance by contrast the blooming, maiden freshness of her 
who had triumphantly usurped the place of the shadowy 
image so long dominant over his affections; and if at 

14—2 
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times he gazed with pity on the fair brow, so seared and 
blighted, it was with a secret wonder at the utter extinc- 
tion of all those feelings which, while they existed in 
their original bitterness, had been strong enough to keep 
him estranged from the spot where they were first ex- 
cited. 

Success, with him the stamp of merit, had not rewarded 
Madeline's betrayal of their mutual trust ; and now, when 
in the happier sensations of the present hour he could 
afford to forgive the past, she stood before him only as 
the pale, faded memento of the joys of youth ; disarming 
his censure indeed, but awakening no livelier interest 
than a half-disdainfal compassion. 

" Madeline has had a letter from Chenevix, this morn- 
ing:— no wonder she is out of spirits!" said General 
Beresford, a few days after Horace's arrival, when he 
and his guest were breakfasting alone together; and 
missing almost equally, though in different ways, the 
presence of their usual attentive companion, whom indis- 
position had confined to her apartment. 

"Ah, Horace ! I made a great mistake in permitting 
that marriage; and neither Madeline nor I will ever 
know what peace and comfort is, till he has resigned the 
privilege of tormenting her ; as he has done, in one way 
or other, ever since she became his wife. After all, he 
never had half the fortune I gave him credit for ; and 
his estate in Dorsetshire, under such a beggarly system 
of fanning, is not likely to produce more than a couple 
of thousands a year. Even that he has not the spirit to 
spend like a gentleman. 

" I shall never forget the visit I paid them at Main- 
bury," resumed the General, after a pause. " No wonder 
Madeline was ashamed to ask any of her own family, to 
witness the thousand and one annoyances she was forced 
to put up with. How she bore it so long passes my 
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comprehension; but you must see what a mere wreck 
and shadow of her former self she has become." 

"She is, indeed, grievously altered," said Greville. 
" It must have been a harsh and narrow spirit that could 
have crushed so completely her girlish animation." 

"It is a great disappointment to me," resumed the 
General peevishly. " It does me more harm than good 
to see her always looking so thin and wretched ; and the 
worst is, being constantly liable to be badgered and 
plagued by that mean dog, her husband. I wish to 
Heaven he would consent to a legal separation. It is 
easy to perceive that he has entirely lost his affection for 
her ; yet, for reasons which are of a piece with the rest 
of his conduct, he always manages to avoid coming to 
a definite understanding ; and he shuffles out of every 
arrangement that would entail upon him the necessity 
of making her a befitting allowance. I am determined 
not to foster his meanness any longer ; and the sooner 
the footing upon which we are to stand is settled, the 
better — that is, with regard to the allowance he ought 
to make her, while she may choose to reside with ma 
I must alter my own disposition of my property, too, so 
as to keep it out of his hands. Women are not to be 
trusted, even in the best of cases, with unlimited control 
of money ; yet, after all, it is a thankless employment 
to tie it up for the benefit of a person who has neither 
the heart to enjoy it herself, nor children to inherit it 
after her." 

" Is there no chance whatever of a reconciliation being 
brought about between Madeline and her husband V 
said .Greville inquiringly. " I know nothing of the 
grounds of dispute ; but one sees every day the most 
opposite tempers amalgamated by time and experience. 
I can hardly imagine that there is a man capable of 
treating with unkindness one who appears so little able 
to endure it." 
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Chenevix is a fool !" answered the General shortly. 
A mean, petty, vexations tyrant, such as no woman, 
with a spirit like Madeline's, can ever learn to submit 
to. I could no more bear his frivolous exacting temper, 
than I could sit quietly to be stung into a fever by gnats 
and mosquitoes. On the whole, I think the best thing 
I can do will be to consent to the wish he has expressed 
in his letter, and take her up with me to meet him in 
London. I should then be able to get the best advice, 
medical and legal, and find out whether some definite 
arrangement could not be made — for it is impossible 
this state of things should last If I had not been at 
death's door, she would have gone up last week, just 
before you came ; and I believe, on my soul, your being 
here is the real cause of his plaguing her to come to 
town, just when not a creature that one knows is to be 
found there. No, thank you, no more! It is very 
strange no one can ever make a decent cup of tea but 
Madeline; and the toast is as hard and as tough as 
leather !" 

"You would miss her dreadfully, " said Greville, 
smiling; "and would not thank anyone, I fancy, in 
your heart, who succeeded in impressing upon her the 
expediency of returning to her husband. Still, a woman 
loses so inconceivably, when, from whatever cause, she 
forfeits, or withdraws from, her appointed station, that, 
I confess, I think Madeline's truest friends would be 
those who endeavoured, as far as lay in their power, to 
smooth the way for a reconciliation." 

" The devil you do !" exclaimed the General. " I 
should like to know what I am to do without her? 
But you are quite right, and I wish to Heaven you 
could persuade her to think so. I would not for the 
world hurt the poor thing's feelings ; but when a woman 
has lost her beauty, her youth, and her station in society, 
I can't conceive what more she has to give up, unless it 
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be her life — which, in poor Madeline's case, I am 
afraid, is scarcely likely to outlast mine, old as I am, 
and worn out by these constant domestic trials. But 
one thing I am determined upon. That fellow's covetous- 
ness shall not be gratified in the event of my death, 
which I know he is looking forward to. He would 
never have kept on terms with his wife, after her leaving 
him as she did, if I had had a son to inherit my estates. 
Now, if I were to die to-morrow, Madeline would be 
immensely wealthy ; and Chenevix, the meanest hound 
in creation, would find his own interest concerned in 
making peace with her : and would, — mark my words ! 
-be firing with her, -spending or hoarding my 
money, before I was cold in my grave !" 





CHAPTER XXIIL 



" Q, the garden I remember, 
In the gay and sunny spring, 
When our laughter made the thickets 
And the arching alleys ring ! 

" Where are now the flowers we tended? 
Withered, broken, branch and stem. 
Where are now the hopes we cherished ? 
Scattered to the winds with them." 

Aytoun. 

"I have not seen that poor thing look so well for 
years," said General Beresford; one day, when, with 
Greville riding slowly by the side of the low carriage 
containing his daughter and himself, he drove through 
the woods, in the direction of Valleyfield. 

" You see what it is, Horace, to hare a motive for 
exertion. Neither Madeline nor I would have thought 
of coming out, this afternoon, except to please you ; and 
there is that girl, with a colour in her cheek I have not 
seen for ages ; while I have felt all the better for the 
exercise, after swearing that I should not be able to set 
foot to the ground for the next six months. I dare say, 
if you were living here with Alicia, or even spending a 
month or two in the summer in our neighbourhood, 
Madeline would be a different creature. 

" What on earth is the use of your pretending to take 
care of the premises, you abominable old idiot, if you 
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can't see that this fence is broken in fifty places, and the 
cattle have been feeding in the garden all day, instead 
of on the common ?" he exclaimed vehemently ; address- 
ing the old gardener, sans ears, sans eyes, sans teeth, sans 
everything, whom no one liked to displace, and even 
Death seemed to have forgotten. 

" I don't suppose it will do any harm for Eobin Hood 
to have a meal off this capital grass, since all the stray 
beasts of the forest are allowed to browse on it;" he 
added, dropping the reins on the pony's neck, and per- 
mitting it to crop the soft green turf by the side of the 
drive. " I shall take my siesta here this afternoon, my 
dears, and you can come back to me after you are tired 
of rambling about Mind you keep Madeline in the 
shade, and don't let her over-exert herself, and get a 
headache, Greville. I suppose that old fool can stand 
by the pony !" 

Was it the warm flush of the afternoon sunshine rest- 
ing on her cheek, or the relief of finding that Horace 
and she had yet some pleasant thoughts in common, 
which recalled that bright peculiar tint to Madeline's 
complexion — delicate and fresh as the brier-roses, whose 
earliest blossoms he had often plunged into the depths 
of the woods to gather for her ? Unrestrained, their 
thorny, flowerless branches now stretched across the 
paths, twining themselves among the choicer shrubs, and 
few fast-fading flowers of autumn ; and mingling with 
the ruder stems of the brambles, with their glittering 
berries ripening, along the tangled coppice walks. 

Every note of the blackbirds reminded Horace and 
Madeline of their childish eagerness in seeking for and 
protecting the nests of the birds ; which, in myriads that 
defied the old gardener's utmost care to prevent their 
depredations, sang and flitted through the shadowy 
foliage. As the feet of Greville and his companion fell 
noiselessly upon the mossy ground, the squirrels peeped 
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At them unalarmed, with their shy, bright glances, from 
the branches; and even the timid little field-mice 
scarcely took the trouble to make their escape, until 
their close approach caused them to rustle out of sight 
among the fallen leaves. 

A thousand half-forgotten associations were recalled 
by the undisturbed aspect of the place, even to him 
whose path had long diverged from that land of dreams 
and visions, and now lay fair and smooth before him in 
the sunshine of prosperity. Madeline, her bright, beau- 
tiful girlhood momentarily renewed, followed his vivid 
reminiscences with pleasure, chastened, indeed, by the 
sorrows which had succeeded that gay springtide of her 
existence ; but with the deeper sensibilities since called 
into being beaming in her glance, and lending melody 
to her tone ; as the crushed petals of the flower exhale 
yet richer odours, when the rain that beat them to the 
earth has passed away, and they lift their bowed heads 
to greet the sunshine. 

"Valleyfield has been shamefully neglected," said 
Greville, with a sudden change of accent ; as they stood 
contemplating the old house, through one of the wood- 
land vistas. " I had no idea that it had been left to 
fall to ruin so completely. A man ought to lay out a 
thousand pounds, at the least, before he thought of living 
in it ; and, even then, I doubt whether these places in 
the forest are healthy. You are seldom well, I am sorry 
to hear from the General ; and he suffers from constant 
attacks of illness. If I became, as your father suggests, 
the possessor of Valleyfield, I would clear away yonder 
belt of trees, and throw the south front open to the sea- 
breezes." 

" Oh, Horace, spare our old walks ! The grove is full 
of nightingales in the spring," said Madeline, almost 
angrily. "How can you say that the situation is unhealthy, 
when we never knew a day's illness, here ? You forget 
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how warm and sheltered, even after an Indian climate, 
your mother always found the old house, in the coldest 
winter." 

" Where should we not have been well and happy in 
those days, Madeline?" asked Horace with a smile. 
" Children are not apt to trouble their minds about soil 
and climate. My mother, too, the most unselfish being 
in creation, never burdened us with untimely cares ; — 
perhaps she went rather to the other extreme. We had 
so little need to exercise thought or judgment, that some 
false steps in the outset of our career were not to be 
wondered at." 

"Do not blame her, Horace!" said Madeline im- 
ploringly. " This place seems to me hallowed by the 
happy time we spent here with her. I suppose it is, as 
you say, forlorn and desolate enough ; but for me, the 
echoes of our childish laughter still hang on the air, the 
empty rooms are tenanted by the memory of the friends 
who ever received me kindly." 

" That is the very reason why I would restore them 
to something like the aspect they used to wear," said 
Horace ; looking round him with the air of one whose 
thoughts have long wandered, but are forcibly brought 
back, by the scene actually before his eyes. "You do 
not know, Madeline, how much interest attaches to my 
mother's old home, in my eyes; altered, as I must 
confess it appeared, at first To convince you of this, 
I have only to tell you that I have serious thoughts of 
becoming your neighbour in the forest" 

Madeline's colour changed rapidly, and she raised her 
eyes inquiringly to his countenance. "You are thinking 
of living at Valleyfield, Horace ? This is indeed a 
surprise to me." 

" I have wished for a residence in the south for some 
time ; and, if I can get its possessor, who is a perfect 
gentleman, to take all the trouble off my hands, and put 
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the place in order, I know of none that would suit me 
better than one which is endeared by old associations, and 
doubly recommended by its vicinity to Beresford Place," 
said Greville ; turning away as he spoke from their long 
contemplation of the house, and entering one of the 
shady woodland walks, familiar to them both. 

"My mother is settled in Northamptonshire, and I 
shall never disturb her. Much of my time must be 
spent in London. Politics have more attraction for me 
than country business, or even country sports. But the 
mind must have repose, and the quiet dreamy life you 
lead under the forest boughs is singularly beneficial to & 
man whose usual life is full of excitement." 

" You would soon weary of it," said Madeline. " We 
who live in the woods and wilds, know, better than you 
do, the monotony that is stamped upon them." 

" That is the mistake people make, in converting what 
should be the relaxation from an arduous career into the 
object of their lives," answered Greville, as the saddened 
tones of his companion's voice recalled to his mind the 
General's lamentations over her purposeless existence. 
"Even disagreeable employments are, in my opinion, 
better than none at all ; and the struggle to overcome 
difficulties makes us enjoy the repose that we have 
earned. Are you certain, Madeline, that your part in 
the battle of life was ended, when you buried yourself in 
this leafy sepulchre 1" 

" Do not mock me, Horace 1" said Madeline, with 
emotion. " Let us talk of your plans and prospects. I 
have none to form. The future is as much shut out to 
me, as the far-off ocean is, here, by the impervious verdure 
of the forest." 

"In both cases, the screen might be removed," said 
Horace, warmly. " We must see you, once more, your- 
self ; as I saw you, a few moments since, with the colour 
mantling in your cheek, and the animation of bygone 
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days in your manner. Having seen you, even for an 
instant, stand by my side unaltered, it shall not be my 
fault if you relapse into your dejected mood. Half the 
bitterness of our lot proceeds from the obstinacy with 
which we cherish disagreeable impressions. 

" Instead of leaving this place," he added, looking at 
the old house through a vista of woodland, "which seems 
to me marred and blighted, to sink into yet deeper gloom, 
from some fanciful dislike to meddling with it, — I would, 
by careful touches and judicious changes, restore the 
cheerful aspect it formerly wore ; and make it as congenial 
to my altered taste as it was to the unsophisticated 
habits of childhood. We cannot replace ourselves on the 
slippery stepping-stones across the shining river which 
separates the land of dreams from the shores of reality ; 
but we can make the best of our position, realize its 
advantages, and, at least, snatch the fleeting pleasures, 
which, like the crimson fruit of these prickly thorns, 
even autumn proffers, to beguile the difficult journey." 

Horace, laughingly, broke off a branch of the wild 
brier, and placed it in her hand ; adding it to the flowers 
she had collected from the garden, — each one gifted 
with some peculiar charm. He started, as her tears 
fell upon the bright scarlet berries he had gathered for 
her. 

" Nay, Madeline ! nothing was farther from my inten- 
tion than to grieve you. If I spoke in jest, it was but to 
disguise the deep feeling of sympathy I entertained, yet 
scarcely ventured to express. You are surely too true a 
friend to quarrel with me for a word." 

" I am not angry, Horace ; but do not talk to me of 
hope or energy," said Madeline. " If I had anything to 
work for — anyone who cared for my opinion, who valued 
my approval — all might be as you say. My father loves 
me, but his violence of temper shocks and silences me. 
I cannot, now, when health and strength are gone, do 
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more than endure, uncomplainingly, the storms which laid 
waste every blossom in the garden of my childhood." 

" Yet you are not idle, Madeline," said Horace kindly. 
" You are known, and loved, in every cottage on General 
Beresford's estate. Robinson has been telling me how 
charitable and good you have become : — just such an 
angel of mercy as my mother used to be, when she lived 
here. Such an existence cannot be altogether purpose- 
less, or miserable." 

"'The heart knoweth its own bitterness/ " said 
Madeline. " My charities, Horace, do little good to me, 
whatever may be the result to others. Believe me, in 
the most wretched hovels in the forest, amidst the direst 
poverty, I see no creature so abject as myself. For there, 
Horace, either the sufferers lie down in the hope that the 
ensuing day may bring relief ;-and, perhaps, a gracious 
God hears their prayer, and sends some idle visitant, like 
myself, to minister to their wants ; — or, in the dull cares 
of every-day life, the torturing burden of anxiety is 
lightened. But, for my misery, there is no help : — it is, 
I well know, in a great measure, self-incurred ; but it has 
so prostrated mind and body, that this dull lethargy is 
welcome. 

" Oh, Horace !" she exclaimed suddenly, looking up at 
him, " are you certain that your future wife feels with 
and for you ? There is no state so desolate as a marriage 
where confidence does not exist. Alicia, as I remember, 
when a child, was proud and reserved. Haughty, I hear, 
she now is, even as she is beautiful Can such a disposi- 
tion suit with yours ; which, if I am not mistaken, would 
not be satisfied without devotion, such as, believe me — 
despite the lesson I taught you in my fickle capricious 
girlhood — may yet be found in woman." 

"Alicia is truth itself," said Greville firmly. "The 
man who trusts in her, anchors his hopes upon a rock. 
Some little deficiency, perhaps, there may be, in senti- 
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ment. She has been brought up in a bad school for 
acquiring the softer graces of a woman's character ; but 
it has not robbed her of one attribute of strength or 
rectitude." 

" I am satisfied, then," said Madeline, sighing involun- 
tarily, as she met his unclouded expression of confidence. 
" You must forgive me, Horace, if it is easier for me to 
sympathize with disappointed expectations, and unful- 
filled purposes, than with your present happy sensations. 
But, when you bring your bride here, I will try to view 
her as you do; and perhaps, in time, your friendship 
may teach me to forget much that is painful in the past. 
Though I cannot obey you, in hoping, or wishing for 
aught for myself, I may learn to take pleasure in your 
happier destiny." 

" There is the General calling for us," said Greville, 
drawing her arm kindly within his own, and assisting her 
through the thicket. " I fear, I have scarcely remembered 
his injunction not to let you tire yourself. But we had 
gone farther than I fancied, in our desire to trace our 
way down the stream to the place where you saved me 
from drowning, nearly at the risk of your life, when the 
bough broke on which I had trusted myself to gather 
water-lilies for you. Ah, Madeline, you had no fear or 
hesitation, then, t in following my rash guidance; — and, 
as you truly say, there is little in after life that can 
replace the unbounded devotion and submission our 
boyish impatience expects and receives. What is there 
that men would not do and dare, if women would lend 
their aid, as encouragingly as the fearless companions of 
our youth ?" 

"But, in those days, Horace, no one could dispute 
your lordly will and pleasure," answered Madeline, more 
cheerfully, as their path again led them by the side of 
the river, and they paused for a moment, before joining 
the General " You were a perfect tyrant ; and, I dare 
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say, are little better now; and, in spite of my quick 
temper, I have always been a very coward with those 
who know how to control me. There is the old boat, 
moored under the aspens, in which you used to row me 
down the stream. How often we have kept Lady 
Frances waiting, while we watched the stars shining upon 
the water I" 

Then, turning away, after one long gaze upon the 
stream, they passed rapidly through the coppice, towards 
the spot whence the General's impatient accents ranglouder 
and louder through the woodland every moment, and 
they found him in a perfect fever of irritation, at having 
been kept waiting for ten minutes after the conclusion of 
his slumbers ; while Robin Hood, undisturbed by his voci- 
ferations, was still cropping the sweet grass under the 
shade of the forest boughs. 

But from these dreams of "pleasant idlesse," those 
conversations on bygone days, those loiterings by wood 
and stream — while the trees were yet in leaf, though 
changed of hue, and autumn seemed to linger ere it let 
loose its stormy winds to sweep over the forest — 
Greville was roused at once, and the whole current of 
his thoughts diverted, by a letter from Alicia. The 
sharper morning air, the slight frosts which cast a filmy 
veil over the woodland and served to increase its beauty, 
had acted unfavourably upon the declining health of 
Mrs. Vivian ; and he could not feel satisfied without at 
once .returning to Beldornie. 

To bid a hurried farewell to Madeline and her father — 
to turn away from the speechless anguish which blanched 
her cheek, and took away the power to utter one word of 
the many that rose to her lips, was a task quickly per- 
formed ; and it scarcely required a longer space to induce 
forgetfulness of all that had so lately interested him 
while they were together. It was not then, when over 
him like sunlight fell the recollection of the blushing 
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beauty of his promised bride, that the melancholy reflec- 
tion of the last rays the evening twilight throws coldly 
on the landscape, could claim one lingering thought ; nor 
did the remembrance of Madeline impair in the slightest 
degree the rapture with which he found himself once 
more beside Alicia. 

After the first discomforts of her arrival at Beldornie 
were overcome, Mrs. Vivian had found much to reconcile 
her to her temporary habitation. Impressionable as she 
was, the lulling sounds of wind and water soothed her 
shattered nerves ; and, accustomed to cast aside unplea- 
sant reflections, she abandoned herself to enjoyment of 
the dolce far niente which suited the undisturbed har- 
mony of nature. 

If left alone, she felt the unwonted tranquillity a 
welcome relief ; or, in the mild gossiping of her country 
neighbours, who dropped in to cheer her solitude, she 
found amusement for a time ; while the glad voices of 
the young people, returning from some pleasant excur- 
sion, roused her to as much enjoyment as her enfeebled 
state permitted. 

Hitherto, though regarded as an invalid, her delicate 
health had not excited, in herself or others, serious appre- 
hension. She had been content to lie on her sofa, fanned 
by genial breezes, soothed by fragrant odours ; while the 
life, which she had loved to contemplate shorn of its 
stern realities, ebbed away as quietly as the receding 
tide upon the beach. 

Perhaps the simple, natural pleasures she had long 
ceased to care for, resumed their sway more easily when 
pain had reduced her to almost childlike weakness. The 
warring elements of a disposition, more careless than 
intentionally erring, were at rest; the stirring tempta- 
tions of vanity and excitement forgotten ; and her mind 
reverted to the simpler state which derives enjoyment 
from warmth and sunshine in our fertile climate ; where 

15 
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the sky of Italy one day arches over our heads, succeeded 
on the next by gloom and tempest, cloud and mist. 

Those who watched the pale, exhausted woman, still 
clinging to the fair side of things, and the fast-fading 
roseate tints of existence, could see, hour by hour, more 
nearly approaching, through the bowers of fading verdure 
and across the scented borders and smooth turf of the 
garden, that fearful spectre, whose presence, among the 
fairest sights and shows of earth, can take the breath 
from the flower, the brightness from the sunny land- 
scape. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

" 'Tis a sad sight 

To see the year dying ; 
When Autumn's last wind 
Sets the yellow wood sighing : 
Sighing, oh sighing ! 

" When such a time cometh, 
I do retire 
Into an old room 
Beside a warm fire ; 

Oh, pile a bright fire ! 



»» 



Sheltered from the cold winds which had lately swept 
along the coast, the little garden of the Hermitage looked 
bright and gay, in spite of the unfavourable change of 
season; and the borders near the house were fragrant 
with the perfume of heliotrope and mignonette. Not a 
branch of Mr. Bouverie's favourite shrubs had been 
broken by the recent equinoctial gales, nor a single dead 
leaf suffered to remain upon the tiny lawn ; and as the 
morning sunshine fell on the dark, glittering foliage of 
the evergreens, which seemed to take a more conspicuous 
place now that the deciduous trees had faded, the 
prospect, bounded by the sparkling ocean and shelving 
downs, had lost little, if any, of its summer beauty. 

Nor did the scene within doors show any token of 
winter; unless it were the fire that glimmered in the 
grate, screened carefully from the sunrays which had, 
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more than once, threatened to extinguish it. The win- 
dow at the farther end of the room was still left open, 
and gave ingress to all intruders freely ; while, as usual, 
a happy and contented group had clustered together, 
like bees in a hive, busy and loquacious in that warm 
sunny atmosphere. 

"Have you seen anything of the Vivians lately?" 
inquired Lady Eustace, looking up from her employ- 
ment ; as she sat with the two young girls at a small 
table in the window, sorting flower-seeds, and making 
them up into parcels. "Sir Archibald wanted to per- 
suade me to walk through the landslip to call upon them ; 
but the wind round the promontory was so terrific, that 
I could not face it, and he went on alone to leave his 
card for Mr. Greville. It really seemed like a different 
climate when I turned the corner on my way here." 

" I wonder Mrs. Vivian should like to remain at that 
bleak spot so late in the year, and when she is so unwell," 
said Mrs. Bouverie. " As soon as the equinoctial gales 
set in, I always fancy we are shut up for the winter ; and 
the other day, when Jessy and Martha went over with 
their father, the place was quite a scene of desolation. 
Mrs. Vivian complained of the wind having kept her 
awake all night, and of the house being nearly flooded 
with the rain. Do they really intend passing the winter 
there f 

"I fancy they know as little what their next movements 
may be as you or I do," said Lady Eustace mysteriously. 
"There can be no doubt, now, that Mr. Vivian's affairs 
were in a desperate state when he brought his family to 
Beldornie. How they managed to collect a sufficient 
sum of ready money for his outfit, perplexes me ; as you 
persist in affirming that your good husband was not 
applied to for help on the occasion; and mine, I am 
happy to say, seldom acts without consulting me in 
matters of importance. Their object now will be to 
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keep up appearances in the eyes of Mr. Greville ; whose 
engagement to Miss Vivian was mentioned in confidence 
to Sir Archibald, by her father, before his departure. 
There is no great harm in my alluding to it, as Mrs. 
Vivian, I know, imparted the secret to every soul that 
came near her, yourself among the number. Most pro- 
bably, her being so ill, after her good-for-nothing husband 
left her, will be represented to Mr. Greville as the reason 
for their continuing to occupy a place where no one else 
ever thought of wintering. " 

" Martha and I have seen Miss Vivian and Mr. Greville 
several times walking together on the shore, and among 
the rocks," said Jessy, with an appearance of intense 
interest. " They are the first real, decided lovers I ever 
saw; and Ch, Lady Eustace, you cannot think how 
grievously I am disappointed in them." 

"In what way, Jessy?" asked Lady Eustace. "I 
should certainly imagine any ideas you may entertain 
on the subject are likely to differ considerably from 
those of Alicia Vivian and Mr. Greville." 

"I -assure you, Lady Eustace, they do not look at all 
like lovers," said little Jessy gravely. "They walk about, 
and talk, just the same as other people ; and instead of 
running away from us, as she used to do whenever she 
saw us, Miss Vivian was quite polite on our meeting 
them ; and went down to the beach with us to see the 
great quantity of mackerel the fishermen had caught. 
She was not even holding his arm; and he allowed her 
to climb those steep steps in the rock without assistance, 
and stood waiting for us to come up with him in the 
most absent manner possible, as if his thoughts were 
miles away. So different from papa, who, though he has 
been married for twenty years, always gives mamma his 
arm ; and laid down fresh gravel over the church path- 
way, because she complained of getting her feet wet 
there so often last winter." 
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"Mr. Bouverie is about as like Mr. Greville as you 
are like Miss Vivian," said Lady Eustace. "Perhaps 
Mr. Greville was not pleased at the interruption to their 
ttUrhrtcte; and might have been more attentive before 
you joined them." 

" If it were possible that he could be out of humour 
with her about something, I could account for their 
behaviour better," continued little Jessy, still in a state 
of perplexity. " However, Martha and I agreed, if that 
was the way in which people conducted themselves after 
they were engaged, it was quite different to all that we 
had ever read, or heard of, and not half so pleasant. 
She turned back when we parted on the top of the cliff, 
saying she must go home immediately, because Mrs. 
Vivian was expecting her." 

" Poor thing ! she has to nurse her sick mother, whom 
illness, I fear, has not made more considerate," said Mrs. 
Bouverie. "Miss Lovel told me the other day, that 
latterly, she can hardly bear her daughters to be out of 
her sight." 

"Sir Archibald said Mr. Greville was not going to 
stay long, for fear that his visit might be inconvenient 
to the family," observed Lady Eustace. "The wisest 
thing Alicia Vivian could do, in my opinion, would be 
to marry him at once, if he wishes it ; otherwise, if they 
try his patience too severely, the splendid match about 
which they are so elated may not be so certain as they 
imagine." 

" I shall not trouble myself farther about the disposal 
of Valleyfield, till I return from London," said Captain 
Wharton, addressing his sister, as he and Mr. Bouverie 
entered the room by the still open window. " It is a 
convenience to Huntley to remain there until he can 
take possession of his agency. You and the girls may 
like to go there for a week if this Indian summer last ; 
even should Bouverie have quite decided upon not taking 
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it off my hands, altogether. It was impossible to resist 
Mrs. Vivian's pleading look, when she mentioned, before 
he came, Mr. Greville's wish to inspect the property ; and 
spoke of the advantage to her of its being near Bel- 
dornie ; but the very first interview we had, convinced 
me that we shall never agree in our views ; and little as 
I know or care about the place, I would rather set fire to 
it, at once, than superintend all the alterations he con- 
siders necessary, before it can be rendered a fit abode for 
him to occupy." 

" But, Uncle Frederick, you forget that he is thinking 
about his bride. Is he not quite right in considering 
nothing too good for Miss Vivian V said Jessy reproach- 
fully. " It is not only for himself that he is providing 
comfort and luxury ; though, certainly, as they are so 
much in love, they might be expected to be able to put 
up with some deficiencies." 

"They would probably require more to constitute 
matrimonial felicity, than the trellised arbour to sit in 
and listen to the wood-pigeons, which, you say, would 
amply satisfy you, Jessy," remarked Lady Eustace sati- 
rically. " Alicia Vivian has been accustomed, all her 
life, to ostentation and display. I know no one who has 
been so expensively brought up." 

"Miss Vivian is probably more to be pitied than 
blamed," said Mr. Bouverie gravely. "If I am not 
mistaken, she is learning, in the hard school of adversity, 
to think humbly of herself, and earnestly of the duties 
she owes to others. I never saw a countenance more 
changed than hers. Every day she is becoming less 
bitter and sarcastic; and, from a few sad words she 
uttered, as I walked back with her and Miss Lovel from 
church, as well as from her deep attention there, I am 
certain she is striving to look to the proper source for 
assistance in whatever trials she may have to encounter/' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

" Cold grew the foggy morn, the day was brief ; 
Loose on the cherry hung the crimson leaf ; 
The dew dwelt ever on the herb ; the woods 
Roared with strong blasts, with mighty showers the floods : — 
All green was vanished, save of pine and yew, 
That still displayed their melancholy hue ; 
Save the green holly, with its berries red, 
And the green moss that o'er the gravel spread.'* 

Crabbk. 

The winds which had been sweeping over land and sea, 
ever since Greville's arrival at Beldornie, soon robbed 
that wild coast and neglected garden of their summer 
beauty. The boughs of the fuchsias, whose crimson 
petals had glowed in the dark tresses of Alicia, now lay 
broken and blighted on the lawn; all their weight of 
blossom having served but to accelerate their doom. 

Greville missed, more than he would have confessed, 
the quickly succeeding amusements which summer 
weather and the mercurial spirits of Mr. Vivian had pro- 
vided. Beautiful, too, as Alicia looked, when, at the 
moment of his unexpected return, all the reserve of her 
character gave way, and she received him with genuine 
pleasure, he traced no longer, in her saddened counten- 
ance, the alternations of haughtiness and petulance which 
had lent it a peculiar charm. 

After a short period, he felt himself disaj)pointed in 
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his reception at Beldornie, and disposed to cavil even at 
the care taken to disguise from him the various incon- 
veniences to which its inmates were forced to submit. 
His imperious disposition inclined him to murmur at 
Alicia's trials, and remove her at once from all connec- 
tion with those whom he longed to hear her condemn in 
her former sarcastic accents. But, however false might 
be, in Mrs. Vivian, the hollow gaiety which masked pain 
and anxiety, not a word escaped her daughter's lips which 
could encourage her lover to express, freely, the opinion 
he entertained of her family. Her mother's rapid de- 
cline, and entire dependence upon her for the care abso- 
lutely necessary to prolong existence, had invested her 
with a sacredness in the eyes of her child ; and Alicia's 
sparkling glances, instead of expressing scorn, were 
dimmed by tears, as she saw, in the shrinking form that 
trembled at every keener blast, and on the hectic cheek 
of Mrs. Vivian, symptoms of aggravated illness, which no 
artifices could conceal. 

Had Greville known that, in her love for him, and in 
her recently awakened sense of happiness, lay the secret 
of Alicia's self-devotion, he might have rebelled less 
against her present obedience to those claims of duty, so 
long neglected, which militated against his enjoyment of 
her society; and, as he believed, deprived him of her 
confidence. But, accustomed as he was to regard her 
as apart from her kindred, — seeing more clearly than 
ever their faults and follies, Greville was on the point of 
fancying that Alicia now combined with them, for the 
first time, expressly to annoy him. In his presence, 
Mrs. Vivian, excited and well-dressed, showed little sign 
of indisposition ; and he could not guess the sleepless 
nights and feverish irritability which taxed Alicia's 
patience to the utmost, and made her cheek grow pale, 
but which she mentioned to no one. 

" You are come, at last !" he said reproachfully, but 
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tenderly, as she joined him on the lawn, where he stood 
watching, one cloudy afternoon, the turbid waters of the 
stream; now swollen almost to a torrent by the late 
heavy rains, and bearing rapidly away the faded leaves 
cast by the wailing winds upon their surface. " I have 
been waiting, all morning, to consult you respecting our 
taking Valleyfield from Captain Wharton, since all my 
time and actions lie at your disposal What has kept 
you away from me so long P 

"My mother had letters which she wished me to 
answer," said Alicia, faintly colouring. " The post goes 
out so early, that I was forced to attend to her desire at 
once. I hope I am not too late to assist you. Why did 
you not send to tell me that you wished to see me ? It 
would have been an excuse for quitting a disagreeable 
employment." 

" I expected you every moment. Each time the door 
opened, I was certain you would join me," replied Gre- 
ville impatiently. " At length, tired of waiting, I have 
written to Captain Wharton, declining to take Valley- 
field, on his conditions. It was but too evident that you 
were not inclined to advise me ; and if so, my burthening 
myself with an old house, in want of every possible con- 
venience and ornament, would have been absurd." 

"I am sorry you were so precipitate," said Alicia 
gravely. "Yesterday, the idea of embellishing your 
mother's favourite residence appeared to please you so 
much. Indeed, Horace, you were quite mistaken if you 
thought I was not deeply interested in your projects. 
How could you alter them, because, not knowing you 
wanted me this morning, I spent an hour with my 
mother, who was harassed by letters from Leopold, and 
Charles is unfortunately absent I think I am becoming 
quite a woman of business." 

"For Heaven's sake, Alicia, do not be anything so 
detestable ! Let me take you away at once. You are 
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not fit to encounter such trials. You are absolutely pale, 
my love; and you almost look as if you had been weeping. 
Thanks, dearest, for that sunny smile ! the first I have 
seen this morning. My letter is not gone yet Let us 
reconsider the matter patiently ; and if you will promise 
to interpose no unnecessary delays to the fulfilment of 
my wishes, you need not fear that the repairs of Valley- 
field will be tediously protracted ; or that, if not there, 
•a fitting home shall not be in readiness for my bride the 
moment she consents to share it with ma" 

As he spoke, Greville led the way back into their 
usual sitting-room, and gave into her hand his brief 
despatch, which lay upon the table. 

As she read it, while her lover tenderly hung over 
her, a thousand mingled emotions passed rapidly through 
Alicia's mind. Greville's indifference to all the considera- 
tions which were weighing down her own proud spirit, 
the careless liberality of his proposals, struck her forcibly, 
contrasting painfully with their present home — the 
forlorn abode, occupied for the summer so murmuringly 
by her family — now, though an indifferent shelter 
from the elements, the only one open for their occupa- 
tion. 

Her pride, still unsubdued, revolted against owing 
everything to her lover ; and better feelings than pride 
urged her to shrink from involving him, unconsciously, in 
the ruined fortunes of her house. She pondered over 
these painful thoughts long after she had finished the 
perusal of the letters, which, with fond confidence, he had 
placed in her hands ; one to his mother, directing various 
improvements to be made at Greville Castle; another 
ordering expensive articles of furniture from London — 
some of business, some of pleasure, but all dashed off at 
the impulse of the moment. 

Alicia started, when a sudden impatient movement of 
Greville's recalled her to her senses ; and she caught his 
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wondering glance fixed upon her thoughtful counte- 
nance. 

"What can you be thinking about so earnestly, 
Alicia ? Is there anything of which you do not approve 
in these letters? They can be altered at your wish. 
How selfish in me not to see that you have been bored 
to death, already this morning, with nonsensical trifles I 
Have you really any desire to occupy Valleyfield 1 Say 
but the word, and I will write my letter again, and 
become Captain Wharton's tenant" 

" No, Horace ! I can decide upon nothing, at present. 
I cannot leave my poor mother/' said Alicia hurriedly. 
" It will be better to set Captain Wharton, at once, at 
liberty. I - must not let you act without more con- 
sideration." 

" Do you think, Alicia, anything can change my fixed 
intention, my firm resolve, to make you mine, before this 
dreary autumn darkens into winter ? Every day, every 
hour, you spend in this forlorn place is a reproach to me, 
for not pleading my cause better. Mrs. Vivian, I am 
certain, would not oppose my wish to take you from 
Beldornie." 

" It may be as you say," answered Alicia dejectedly. 
" But Horace, if my mother, in her anxiety for my wel- 
fare, disregards her own sensations, ought I to neglect 
her comfort 1 This is, indeed, a miserable spot ; I can- 
not bear that you should find us here. Even now, when 
you blamed me for leaving you, I was writing to Leopold, 
to urge him to make some arrangement for our return 
to London." 

"These delays are intolerable!" said Greville, rising 
from his seat, and pacing the room with a heightened 
colour. "Of what earthly consequence can it be, whether 
the ceremonial which gives me a right to protect you 
takes place in a little village church, or in Hanover 
Square ? I cannot understand you at all this morning. 
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Mrs. Vivian is looking better, decidedly, since I came. 
I did fancy there was a slight change for the worse at 
first; but that is easily to be accounted for by your 
father's departure, which, it was evident, she felt severely. 
Her illness, less of the body than the nerves, is of that 
tedious description most painful to the sufferer, but with 
nothing to alarm. It may abate to-morrow ; or, though 
I would not willingly distress you, it might keep us in 
suspense for months and years." 
. " You are mistaken, Horace, and have not studied my 
mother's altered countenance, as I have done. Your 
patience will not, I fear, be severely tried," said Alicia ; 
tears overflowing her pale cheeks as she spoke. "I 
cannot alter my determination. I will pledge myself to 
no hasty measures. It would seem to me an evil augury 
for our future happiness, were I to give you my hand in 
such a manner, at this wretched place." 

As she spoke, Alicia rose and stood beside him ; while, 
without looking up, and with an air of deep mortifica- 
tion, Horace resealed his letter to Captain Wharton, and 
silently tore up the others, filled with details connected 
with the marriage which he had persuaded himself she 
would consent should take place immediately; but which 
he now believed to be indefinitely postponed, and that 
for an insufficient reason. 

"All I can do, then, is to leave you," he said coldly. 
" If Mrs. Vivian be so ill, my presence must be incon- 
venient; indeed, I have already fancied it a restraint 
upon your time. I would rather be away from you 
altogether, than see you near me while your thoughts 
are absent. I shall see Leopold again when I get to 
town ; everything else must wait It is useless entering 
upon trivial particulars when the most important object 
of our life is at stake, and the result depends upon 
capricious impulses which I do not and cannot fathom. 

" Nay, love ! I did not mean to grieve you," he added f 
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repenting of his unkindness, u Alicia turned away her 
head to conceal her emotion. "I am vexed and weary 
—unjust to you and to myself; hut it is not easy to> 
wait patiently for a period, which, I foresee, this unneces- 
sary delay will indeed render a distant one." 

Then, exerting himself to cheer her, he changed the 
theme of their conversation, which was not again renewed 
in the same strain ; and his departure, on the morrow, 
left Alicia to the undisturbed performance of the sorrow- 
ful duties, which, but for his impatient distrust fulness, 
she had begun to find, were not without a pleasure in 
their fulfilment. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

" Then the rain came down, and the broken stalks 
Were bent and tangled across the walks ; 
And the leafless network of parasite bowers 
Massed into ruin, and all sweet flowers. 

" For the leaves soon fell, and the branches soon 
By the heavy axe of the blast were hewn ; 
The sap shrank to the root, through every pore, 
As the blood to a heart that will beat no more." 

Shelley. 

Winter had succeeded to autumn, and the always 
neglected garden of Beldornie lay in that cheerless 
torpor which the last footsteps of the dying year bring 
upon the unproductive earth ; before the earliest snow- 
drop lifts its pallid beauty from her frozen bosom, or 
the frost hangs its glittering mantle over the leafless 
trees ; — when the days are at the shortest, and the light 
is dimmest; and even the hope that lives within us, 
and is extinguished but with life, seems to partake of 
the feeble, waning aspect of the dark December month. 

But, with the changing season, another change had 
passed over the place ; that ineffable sadness which tells 
of the presence of man's last enemy, was in the very air; 
and sounds hushed to suit the acute senses of pain and 
sickness; steps lingering from the inward weight of 
anxiety; looks oppressed with care and fatigue — har- 
monised with the deep gloom of nature. 
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will have cause to thank you for giving him only your 
own temper to consult. I wish Charlotte could persuade 
yon to spend some time with us at Beechmount. It will 
be the only way of keeping her and Frederica from 
quarrelling twenty times a day. Anne ie quiet enough, 
in all conscience ; and a great favourite just now with my 
mother-in-law, who imagines she will always prefer 
living single; but those very demure looking young 
ladies sometimes slip through your fingers, when least 
expected. I should not be sorry to see Anne take a 
fancy to some sensible man — were it only to spite Mrs. 
Molyneux." 




CHAPTER XIX. 

" Where ease abounds, it's easie to do amiss ; 
But who his limbs with labours, and his mind 
Behaves with cares, cannot so easie miss. 

Abroad in arms, at home in studious kind, 
Who seeks with painful toil, shall honour soonest find." 

Spenser. 

Contrary to his usual practice, Sir Archibald had 
returned at an early hour from Beldornie ; and, as Lady 
Eustace informed Mrs. Bouverie, on the following morn- 
ing, it was impossible for a man to appear in a worse 
humour than he had been in, at breakfast. 

" I really begin to hope, my dear, that those horrid 
people are getting out of favour with my good husband," 
she observed with considerable satisfaction; "since, if 
he had been as well pleased with his visit as usual, he 
would never have come back at twelve o'clock, with Mr. 
Bouverie and Captain Wharton." 

" I wish I had a little of your courage ; for really, as 
it was," answered Mrs. Bouverie, " I sat up frightening 
myself to death, after you left us and I had sent the girls 
to bed, imagining all sorts of frightful accidents on that 
bad road. T do not think Mr. Bouverie has stayed out 
till so late an hour more than twice since we married ; 
but he does not seem at all the worse for it this morning, 
and I never saw him in better spirits. I really forgot 
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all my uneasiness during his absence, in the pleasure of 
hearing how thoroughly he had enjoyed himself." 

" And he actually saw nothing to annoy him in their 
way of going on 1 I cannot understand it in the least !" 
said Lady Eustace with evident perplexity. " When I 
saw Sir Archibald so thoroughly out of temper, — which 
I must do him the justice to say is a very unusual cir- 
cumstance, — I ventured to hint that I was afraid he had 
lost more to Mr. Vivian and his friends than was either 
right or pleasant ; but he vowed they had not touched a 
card throughout the evening. " 

" Henry said the same ; and declared he never met 
with a more gentlemanlike, well-informed set of men," 
complacently returned Mrs. Bouverie. " He came back 
delighted with the whole party ; which, I scarcely need 
tell you, would not have been the case if he had seen any 
thing to disapprove of. There was music, which Henry 
always delights in ; and conversation of a most superior 
and amusing nature. 

"Mr. Vivian was quite interested in Frederick's 
account of the curious ancient monuments discovered 
near the Persian Gulf," Mrs. Bouverie added, trying to 
recall the pleasant incidents recorded by her brother and 
husband ; " and begged to be present when one of the 
barrows is opened on the downs. They all seemed to 
put full faith in Mr. Bouverie's crotchet about the Boman 
city, that lies buried under the marsh on the further side 
of the hill. Mrs. Vivian called Miss Josephine from the 
other end of the room, to listen to what Henry was 
saying ; and agreed with him that nothing was so desir- 
able for young people as useful information." 

"In fact, everything seems to have been covleur 
de rose with Mr. Bouverie, while my husband, from 
some unaccountable perversity, saw it all en noir" 
observed Lady Eustace sharply. " As I have no faith 
in sudden transformations, I only hope Sir Archibald's 
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present unfavourable impressions may prove lasting 
ones ; and that he will adhere to the resolution he ex- 
pressed at breakfast, of seeing as little of the party at 
Beldornie, in future, as possible. He has found some 
reason, you may depend upon it, for altering his sentiments 
about them; and whether your husband or mine is, in this 
instance, the better judge of character, time will show." 

" Is it of any use appealing to you, Frederick, to settle 
our dispute 1" said Mrs. Bouverie, turning towards her 
brother; who, seated at the opposite end of the room 
engaged in writing letters, with Jessy and Martha in 
assiduous attendance on him, had not heard a syllable of 
the conversation. "Lady Eustace and I are quite at 
variance about our neighbours at Beldornie, and we want 
to know your opinion of them." 

" There are sixteen letters for the post, mamma ; and 
Martha and I have stamped them all, and are going to 
run down to the gate with them, to save the old post- 
man the trouble of coming up the steps;" said Jessy, 
shaking back her ringlets and gathering together the 
heap of despatches, which made the diurnal visit of the 
one-armed Mercury of the district a more important 
event than usual at the Hermitage. 

His pretty little emissaries, having been rewarded by 
a kiss apiece for their unusual exertions, departed gaily 
on their errand ; while Captain Wharton, advancing to 
answer his sister's question, became for the first time 
conscious of the presence of a visitor, in the long, narrow, 
furniture-crowded drawing-room. 

* What do I think of the Vivians ?" he said, as if 
trying to bring back his thoughts from the various topics 
which had lately engrossed them ; " I went to dine with 
them, to please you, when I would much rather have 
stayed at home ; but I do not remember that I promised 
to think about them, also." 

" How can you be so tiresome !" said his sister, looking 
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with undisguised satisfaction at the fine, manly form, 
and frank, handsome countenance of the brother, several 
years younger than herself, of whom she was justly proud. 
" I knew you would say you were thinking of nothing 
but how you might get back to me and the girls; though 
Henry assured me you seemed to enjoy yourself pretty 
well at the time, and contributed your full share to the 
entertainment and pleasure of the evening. Did you 
not tell me, when you came back last night, what agree- 
able, hospitable people you thought our friends V* 

" As I had not been in the neighbourhood three hours 
before Mr. Vivian asked me to dinner, — and that with 
an earnestness which brooked no denial, — I must be a 
savage to deny his claim to being called hospitable ; and 
the party, considering I went there a perfect stranger* 
was, I think, remarkably pleasant Did not Sir Archi- 
bald find it so T 

" Quito the reverse !" said Lady Eustace, recovering 
her temper instantly ; as if the sunshine brought into 
the household of her friend, by the return of a long- 
absent and dearly-loved brother, extended its influence 
over her also. " But now you are here, I hope we shall 
find something pleasanter to talk about than the sayings 
and doings of the Vivians. At all events, we shall do 
our best to keep you among us." 

" He talks already of never being able to lead an idle 
life," said Mrs. Bouverie with a sigh; " but I am sure, if he 
has always as much business on his hands, and as many 
letters to write as he has contrived to get through yesterday 
and to-day, he need not complain of want of occupation. 
As yet, the girls and I have had none of his society." 

" You forget how long I have been absent, and what 
an important landed-proprietor I have become," returned 
Captain Wharton, laughing. " Your husband would not 
rest till he got me over to Valleyfield, Lady Eustace ; 
where, he declared, his stewardship cost him no slight 
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anxiety; and he was determined to give up the place 
into my hands while the walls, at least, were standing. 

"I believe his low spirits, yesterday, were entirely 
owing to the visit we paid there ; and to his kind heart 
being shocked at the depression of spirits in which we 
found Mr. Huntley," added Captain Wharton in a grave, 
tone. " He rallied a little, after he found I had no in- 
tention of turning him out of his quarters ; but, on the 
contrary, was much indebted to him for giving the place 
so habitable an appearance. 

"It was not till my second visit to Valleyfield this 
morning that I became aware of the cause of his dejec- 
tion, and the full extent of his embarrassments. What 
he has lost to Mr. Vivian and his friends — a trifle, no 
doubt, in their eyes — is (though the legacy received 
from his uncle enables him, at once, to pay it) ruinous 
to one in whom you all take too kind an interest for him 
to desire his affairs to remain a secret." 

"I thought it would be so!" said Lady Eustace, 
greatly shocked. " I was sure Sir Archibald had some 
good reason for being so terribly out of spirits. What 
in: the world is to become of poor Huntley V 
„ "Misfortune rarely seems so appalling when once a 
man has gained courage enough to look it steadily in the 
face," said Captain Wharton. " At present I have per- 
suaded him to remain quietly where he is ; but it is not 
enough to place a man of his abilities apparently out of 
the reach of temptation ; — his faculties must be actively 
employed ; or, ten chances to one, they will lead their 
possessor into fresh mischief. It is a thousand pities he 
gave up his profession. I have, however, fortunately 
been consulted respecting an appointment for which he 
seems well qualified ; and part of my voluminous corre- 
spondence to-day was addressed to those who have it in 
their gift. I shall be only too happy if, by aiding in the 
extrication of his friend, I can in any degree show my 
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sense of the trouble Sir Archibald has taken about my 
affairs, while I have been away from England." 

"It is more than Mr. Huntley's fashionable friends 
would do for him," said Lady Eustace warmly, " But 
what will you do with Vaileyfield, when Mr. Huntley 
leaves it 1 Cannot your sister persuade you to give up 
the sea and settle down quietly at the old place ?" 

" I would much rather see her and her girls living 
there," answered Captain Wharton. " Upon my word, 
I am serious; and I shall not be satisfied till Martha 
and Jessy are scampering about the forest on their 
ponies, and Bouverie is making a paradise of my neglected 
garden." 

His brother-in-law, who had entered the room a few 
minutes before, gravely shook his head, as he replied : 

" My leaving the Hermitage is quite out of the ques- 
tion ; bat, instead of going to sea again, take my advice 
and choose for yourself a wife as good as the one your 
father gave me twenty years ago, and dwell with her at 
Vaileyfield." 

" I know what Henry would advise," said Mrs. Bou- 
verie. "It seems to me perfect madness, when you 
have plenty of money, and a nice old family place, to go 
rushing about the world— running into every kind of 
danger — as if your existence were of no value to any- 
one." 

" If Bouverie will not live at Vaileyfield, I shall let or 
sell the place at once," said her brother, with an air of 
disappointment. "I would rather dispose of it, as it 
stands, for the worth of the land, than be at the trouble 
of repairing a house no one cares to live in. I really 
thought Bouverie would enjoy doing what he liked with 
the garden ; and you are as much cooped up here as if 
you were in a ship's cabin. My marrying is out of the 
question. In all probability, I shall be afloat again in 
six weeks. Martha is to have a whole cargo of shells 
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from the Pacific ; and Jessy has set her heart upon some 
feather flowers from Kio, more natural than reality 
itself." 

" It quite frightens me to hear you talk in such a way, 
Frederick! What pleasure do you think shells and 
flowers will give the girls, if every present you send 
them is to be at the risk of your life, among those fright- 
ful savages and unhealthy climates ? We would rather, 
I am sure, wear cotton and serge all our lives, than 
Indian muslins and Cashmere shawls, if they are to be 
purchased by your continued absence. What can we 
do, Lady Eustace, to keep him with us ? How I wish 
he would fall in love with either Anne or Frederica." 

" Unfortunately, Anne is a mere child," said Lady 
Eustace ; " and Frederica will see no one, and bursts into 
tears whenever I speak to her. If it were not for that 
good-natured Julia Lovel being with us, and kindly 
taking the trouble of listening to and consoling her off 
my hands, I really do not know what would have become 
of me, lately." 

" I was quite surprised at Miss Lovel's preferring a 
quiet visit at Beechmount, to the gaiety of Beldornie," 
said Mrs. Bouverie. "She told me Mrs. Vivian was 
decidedly better, and could spare her, now Mr. Vivian 
was with her. There is a kindness of heart and readi- 
ness to oblige combined with her vivacity, which make 
her very attractiva" 

"And then she is so pretty;" said Jessy, who had 
returned from her mission, and was now standing by 
Captain Wharton under the shade of the verandah. 
" Captain Vivian seemed to care for nothing, at last, 
but walking among the rocks with her. I am sure 
Uncle Frederick will fall in love with her, too ; and it 
would be so pleasant to keep her always near us at 
Valleyfield." 

"I think any young lady would laugh at my pre- 

13 
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sumption if I asked her to live with me in such an owl's 
nest!" exclaimed Captain Wharton, laughing. "Miss 
Lovel is, certainly, very pretty ; but remember, Jessy, I 
do not approve of ttte-h-Ute rambles among the rocks. I 
will not, however, pretend to be insensible to the beauty 
and refinement, which we rovers of the sea prize the 
more from being so long debarred the sight of. Such a 
lovely face as Miss Vivian's might make a man false to 
his vows ; but, fortunately for my consistency, the vainest 
being in creation could not have avoided seeing that, 
however she might strive to hide it, her every thought 
was devoted to another." 

" I am sure I am very glad of it," said Lady Eustace. 
"I could not endure the idea of your falling in love 
with such a woman as Miss Vivian ; accustomed to ad- 
miration from her cradle — and so haughty and capricious. 
It is always doubtful whether she will condescend to 
speak ; or turn back, as she has done over and over again, 
to avoid the trouble of being civil to her neighbours." 

" Charlie is always talking of Miss Vivian's kindness 
to him," observed Martha good-naturedly; "and how 
much she kissed and petted him, when the children were 
playing in the garden, the other day, before breakfast. 
He said she looked as if she had been crying.— I do not 
think she can be so proud as Lady Eustace fancies, for 
the old fisherman on the beach said she spoke more 
feelingly to him than anyone, when his son was drowned, 
and the new boat went down at sea ; and she gave him 
more money than he had ever before had in his posses- 
sion at one time." 

" I am inclined to think Martha and my little boy are 
right," said Mr. Bouverie gravely. "Miss Vivian is a 
noble-looking creature : and I have seen in her counten- 
ance, at times, indications of the generous disposition 
which ever captivates the unerring instinct of childhood. ' 
I was glad to hear you take her part, Martha; and 
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would have both you and Jessy remember, that the good 
and evil in us is so much the growth of circumstances, 
that no one should say he would behave better than 
others, unless he knows and has passed through the 
same trials. 

" But we have talked long enough about our neigh- 
bours ; and, now Lady Eustace is gone, and your uncle 
has finished his letters, he is ready to give you the 
lesson in Spanish he promised you. — The only fault I 
am aware of, in your friend," he added, when alone 
with his wife, " is her uncharitable manner of talking. 
It seems to mar the heavenly beauty of a day like this, 
and the harmony of my birds and flowers, to hear poor 
human creatures — erring and frail themselves — arraign 
and criticize each other." 




13—2 



CHAPTER XX. 

" Hark how the cheerful birds do chant their lays, 
And carol of love's praise. 
The merry lark her matins sings aloft ; 
The thrush replies ; the mavis descant plays ; 
The ouzel shrills ; the redbreast warbles soft ; 
So goodly all agree, with sweet consent 
To this day's merriment." 

Spenser. 

A complete change of ideas, to the party at Beldornie, 
was wrought by the arrival, on the following afternoon, 
of a special messenger from town ; bearing the intelli- 
gence that the last act of the Ministry, before quitting 
office, had been the nomination of their constant sup- 
porter, Mr. Vivian, to a Government appointment in one 
of the Colonies. 

Lord Llanberris and Colonel Lascelles, after heartily 
congratulating him on his good-fortune, departed on the 
morrow for one of those innumerable country-houses 
always open to agreeable, unencumbered men; leaving 
their host to terminate, undisturbed, the preparations 
begun under different circumstances. Private considera- 
tions, based on the hazard of remaining in England, had 
their full share in the ardent desire to be at his post ex- 
pressed by Mr. Vivian, when communicating to Greville 
the necessity for his immediate departure. 

If, he said, anything were wanting to complete the 
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sum of his gratification, it was the information imparted 
by Greville of his attachment to Alicia ; which met with 
his warmest approval. He could now leave England 
with hardly a care upon his mind, excepting what 
regarded the extreme delicacy of Mrs. Vivian's health. 
He had thought it right, when accepting at the hands of 
his Sovereign an office of responsibility, to free himself 
as far as possible from all anxiety respecting domestic 
affairs ; and had empowered Leopold to act for him, on 
any occasion like the present. 

" I need not say, my dear Greville, how truly I admire 
your generous views concerning money matters;" Mr. 
Vivian said, warmly shaking hands with his intended 
son-in-law. " I hate the idea, as much as you can do, 
of regarding marriage from a mercenary point of view ; 
—and you will forgive a father's saying that Alicia is a 
treasure in herself. I shall leave England in comfort, 
now that she and her mother have such a friend at 
home to assist them in any emergency. 

" I long to impart these happy tidings to Mrs. Vivian, 
who has loved you since your childhood. Ah, Horace, 
those who failed to discern the man of talent, the 
future favourite of society, in the boy of genius, — 
who waited for the world's verdict and the stamp of 
prosperity, — must be content to relinquish to us the 
proud consciousness of having forestalled their judg- 
ment !" 

Greville's confident assumption, thus encouraged, of a 
lover's right to guard and sustain herself and her mother, 
was not repulsed by Alicia. The approaching separation 
from her father, of whom she had once been very proud, 
and' who was still dear to her, in spite of his errors, 
made her dependent on the affection to which he con- 
signed her; and, in the agitation of the last few days 
before Mr. Vivian's departure, her engagement was 
ratified almost involuntarily. 
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The blessing of Huntley's return, at the very moment 
when his presence was most needful at Beldornie, was 
thankfully acknowledged by Mrs. Vivian, The natural 
magic of a kindly disposition must have told him how 
useful he might make himself ; for scarcely had she, in 
the midst of the hurry and confusion consequent upon 
Mr. Vivian's hasty preparations for departure, found 
time to complain that there was no doing anything 
without their once ready coadjutor, than he reappeared 
upon the scene of action; with pockets as capacious, 
hands as willing, and contrivances as felicitous, as on any 
previous occasion. 

With the acquittal of his debts of honour, he had 

regained all his former cheerfulness; and with little 

solicitude for the future, and not one reproachful 

murmur, resumed his former habits of prompt sugges- 

ion and assistance. 

Even Lady Eustace forgot any preconceived prejudices 
in the relief felt at seeing him come in and out, as usual, 
half a dozen times in the course of the day. She was 
almost as ready to confess there was no getting on with- 
out Mr. Huntley, as Mrs. Vivian had been, when she 
declared that, ill as she was, and with the servants all 
thoroughly confused and helpless through the sudden- 
ness of their master's journey, she did not know what 
would have become of them if he had not been there to 
write letters, cord boxes, and carry messages to and fro, 
between Beechmount and Beldornie. 

Hardened as he had become by years of self-indul- 
gence, Mr. Vivian could not part from the wife who, 
whatever might be her faults, loved him faithfully, 
without emotion. At the last, a touch of remorse smote 
his heart sharply, when he saw how much alteration 
these few days of unrest and anxiety had made in the 
countenance once so beautiful. It was a relief to throw 
himself into his carriage, and strive to forget all past 
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annoyances, in the anticipation of fresh excitement from 
new scenes and employments. 

No complaint passed Mrs. Vivian's lips when she saw 
herself left, almost without resources, in the comfortless 
home of the last few months ; and, whatever reproaches 
for past folly and present neglect might be read by her 
husband in her dejected countenance, and the great 
change wrought by sickness and anxiety, she suffered 
him to depart without urging a moment's delay, or utter- 
ing a single word of unkindness. 

Unblinded by her own affection or by the hollow pro- 
testations of Mr. Vivian, Alicia saw, in his abrupt 
departure, a disgraceful flight ; not knowing how much 
debt and difficulty might still pursue his footsteps. As 
she looked round on the abode, which was for the 
present the only shelter they could claim, bitter reflec- 
tions crowded in upon her; combined with the recol- 
lection of their entire dependence upon Leopold, — the 
selfish upholder of his own rights, which he had in- 
flexibly maintained, indifferent to approval or dislike. 

Such characters are never popular; and, far from 
being confident in his good intentions, his sister felt — 
with that overwhelming burthen of anxiety which, in 
the ordinary course of nature, only falls on the young 
when those who stand between them and the evil hour 
are removed — that whatever was to be their fate, her 
father had left them, unprotected, to bear it as they 
might. 

At that moment, Alicia saw, for the first time, the 
danger of the only parent who seemed left to her ; and 
forgot the errors of the mother she remembered young 
and beautiful, as her pale, suffering features rose up 
before her, claiming support and sympathy. 

Between her and the man of prosperous fortunes — 
confident of success in all he undertook — ambitious and 
sanguine — a difference seemed to exist revolting to her 
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haughty nature. It needed all the flattering reluctance 
of her lover to separate from her, hie devoted protesta- 
tions of affection, and the prospect of their speedy 
reunion — when Greville had appeased, by a brief visit, 
the impatience of General Beresford, after so arranging 
everything with Leopold as to enable him to claim her 
hand, with the least possible delay, —to convince her that 
the faults and follies of her family, the pride of her own 
heart and the distrust-fulness of his, would not sooner or 
later sever the bond between them. 

Even the bright light of love and hope which glanced 
across the cloudy darkness of her spirit — like lucid rays 
falling over a tempestuous sky — seemed scarcely power- 
ful enough to disperse the gloom which, in every direc- 
tion, save one, appeared gathering fast and thick around 
her. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



" My eyes are dim with childish tears ; 
My heart is idly stirred ; 
For the same sound is in my eara 
Which in those days I heard. 1 ' 

Wordsworth. 

The old neglected house had been set in order; the 
trailing boughs of the avenue removed, and the withered 
leaves cleared away. The brightest September sunshine 
.had been falling all day over the woods and green sward 
at Beresford Place, and was fast changing into twilight ; 
— yet still its inmates waited in vain for Greville's ar- 
rival The General's temper, unusually placid during 
the morning, was severely tried by a delayed dinner, 
and the expectation of a fresh disappointment; while 
Madeline, — who had already been recalled to her father's 
side, — passed to and fro from door to window, and 
gazed anxiously down the already darkening, shadowy 
approach, deluded by every unfrequent sound 

" Do sit still, child !" exclaimed the General fretfully, 
as the rush of the evening wind through the branches 
sent the blood once more to her heart in one tumultuous 
current " What can be the use of your walking back- 
wards and forwards, in that tiresome way, every time 
the wind moves those old trees ? They will rock away 
long enough without bringing the sound of his carriage- 
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wheels nearer. Horace will not come to-day, nor to- 
morrow;— for my part, I have given up expecting him 
at all. It is not the first time of his disappointing us. 
He has got something to think about, now, that pleases 
him better than visiting this forlorn old place. It will 
not be very agreeable, when he does come, to find him 
caring for nothing but that silly girl and his own ridi- 
culous love affairs; and studying what excuse he can 
make for hastening on to Beldornie. Go and fetch me 
the papers, and give me my spectacles. Not the letters ! 
— you know I hate reading them so late. There is 
always something in them to keep one awake, and put 
one out of temper. Ill news flies fast enough ; without 
people being in such a desperate hurry, as they always 
are, to write and mention everything that is disagree- 
able !" 

" There is no letter from Horace, at all events," said 
Mrs. Chenevix ; as her father pushed away, in accordance 
with a rooted prejudice against the innovation of a 
second post, the few communications from the outer 
world which reached them in their solitude. " He would 
certainly have written again, if he had not intended 
being with us to-day." 

" I don't know that !" persisted the General. " A 
man is not master of his own actions, when he is fool 
enough to fall in love. He may have intended to write, 
just as he intended to come yesterday, and the day before 
that, and last week ; and, yet, here we have been waiting 
dinner for him these three hours. If he does come, there 
will be nothing fit to eat ; — but no matter ! I tell you, 
there is not the slightest chance of his arrival. 

"After all, who would have thought my sister such a 
manoeuvrer 1 I do believe she has had this in her head 
ever since Alicia was a child, and she used to contradict 
and put me in a passion, in her quiet way, when I said 
how foolish it was to let Horace be so much at Temple 
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Vivian. She has played her cards better than I did ; 
though common-sense was the last quality I ever gave 
her and Vivian credit for. Vivian always had the devil's 
own luck. His father died just time enough to save 
him from ruin ; and now, when everybody supposed he 
must give up the game, his daughter makes a splendid 
match ; and he himself, instead of running away from his 
creditors, or passing through the Bankruptcy Court, steps 
into possession of one of the best pieces of prefer- 
ment, out of England, which Ministers have at their 
disposal !"• 

" We ought not to have expected Horace before this 
evening/' said Madeline, her voice almost choked with 
emotion. 

" Who says that I expected him sooner ?" interrupted 
the General impatiently. "Why, you must be out of 
your senses, Madeline, not to see that the wonder will be 
if he comes at all, circumstanced as he is. But one 
thing, I can tell you, must be attended to. I won't have 
Horace treated rudely, come when he. will. You really 
have so many crotchets, there is no depending upon you 
for an hour: and women are always full of senseless 
notions about people writing or not writing, or intending 
to slight them ; when, in all probability, nobody is think- 
ing about them at all. And mind, too, above all things, 
I won't have anything said to annoy him about Mrs. 
Vivian, and your cousin Alicia. She has shown her taste 
in preferring him to all the idle men her father brought 
to the house ; and I like her for it. Now, don't be re- 
peating, as you are sure to do, just when I wish to forget 
it, anything you may have heard me say when I was in 
a passion, about their all being a set of schemers. They 
have schemed to some purpose now, and caught an eagle 
in the toils. Horace will see through them some time, 
but not at present ; and he will not thank anyone for 
trying to undeceive him." 
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In spite of the General's positive assertions to the con- 
trary, he had still retained an expectation of Horace's 
arrival, which the growing darkness of the apartment 
gradually lessened ; and as Madeline, her face turned 
towards the window, ventured neither to move nor to 
reply, he went on with increasing irritation ; the very 
absence of any attempt at contradiction rendering him 
still more peremptory. 

" I insist upon everybody in this house treating Horace 
as if he were my son. I beg you will write to your 
cousin, to-morrow, and say how exceedingly glad I am to 
hear she has chosen so properly ; — and I think it would 
be only doing what I ought, if I were to invite them to 
stay here during part of the time while Vivian is abroad. 
However, we can talk about that with Horace when he 
comes. After all, he may be here presently : — women 
are always impatient. What signifies an hour, or even a 
day, sooner or later, when we know perfectly well that 
the delay is unavoidable ? 

"I was glad to hear you had ordered his old rooms to 
be got ready for him," he added, pursuing this more 
placable train of ideas ; and a little softened by the touch 
of his daughter's trembling fingers, as she arranged, for 
the hundredth time, the cushions which supported him. 
" After all, women do understand about such things, and 
he never seemed to like those where I put him half so 
well. Robinson tells me everything looks just as it used 
to do ; and Master Horace might almost imagine he had 
slept in the green bed every night, and looked at his 
own old gun and fishing-rod hung up over the mantel- 
piece every morning, since he was fifteen." 

"Time brings so many painful alterations, that I 
would willingly mark its flight as little as possible," said 
Mrs. Chenevix; her eyes filling with tears. "Horace 
will indeed find the place unchanged ; the ancient woods 
unthinned; but where are flown the light spirits with 
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which he used, formerly, to be welcomed back from his 
ramblings ?" 

" You had better ring the bell and order dinner in at 
once ! It is to no purpose to wait longer," said the General, 
with a fresh burst of impatience, after he had cogitated 
for a few moments in silence upon his daughter's mourn- 
ful words ; which, not less than her faded beauty, seemed 
at times to convey reproach to himself. ** The clock will 
strike eight directly, and then I shall certainly give him 
up. Half-past six, I said in my letter — but no one cares 
about putting a poor, feeble old man out of his way ! 
Everything will be completely spoilt — the fish perfectly 
uneatable — but it is of no use thinking about the dinner, 
when we shall neither of us be able to touch a morsel 
Those lawyers have kept him another day, as I told you 
they would. Don't go away just when I want you. We 
shall hear the clock strike directly, and then I shall give 
him up." 

At that moment, a distant sound — so like the murmur 
of the evening wind that she hesitated to re-awaken 
hopes that might be dispelled — caught the quick ear of 
Madeline ; and, just as the great clock over the stables, 
with brazen clang, tolled forth the hour, beyond which 
the General had declared expectation was not to extend, 
a carriage drove rapidly up to the door. Forgetful of 
his previous injunctions, the General now complained of 
the obedient stillness of his companion. 

" What in the world makes you stop here, Madeline ? 
Go and welcome Horace ! One would think I was the 
only person in the house who cared a straw about his 
coming. Stay, stay ; give me my crutches— there is no 
getting out of these chairs. There, there — poor thing ! 
you had better sit quiet till he comes. I forgot how 
little you had seen of Horace, lately." 

Before her father and Horace entered the room to- 
gether, Madeline had succeeded in banishing every trace 
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of emotion, and was able to receive her former lover, 
calmly. Greville felt no recurrence of the painful sensa- 
tions attendant on their first meeting, and thought her 
lew altered than when he had then noted the grievous 
change in Madeline's appearance. 

The gloom he had dreaded in the changed aspect of 
the old house vanished under the influence of her sweet, 
sad smile, and the warm sympathy his nature prized only 
too dearly; while he saw — and, vain as the vainest of 
his sex, was gratified to see — that his presence had still 
power to bring back the sunshine, and to lighten the 
heavy clouds which had settled over what had once 
been as a home to his youth. 




CHAPTER XXIL 



" Oh, I fling my spirit backward, 
And I pass o'er years of pain ; 
All I loved is rising round me, 
All the lost returns again." 

Aytoun. 

" You must teach my niece Alicia to think more kindly 
of me than her family have done, Horace f said General 
Beresford, the next morning, at breakfast. " An obsti- 
nate, wrong-headed old fellow, like myself, has no busi- 
ness to interfere in such matters ; but since you and she 
have settled all this for yourselves, without dictation from 
any one, it can do no harm for me to say I am heartily 
glad of it I am for letting everyone make a free un- 
biassed choice of the companion of his future life ; for it 
is madness to marry, unless the parties thoroughly under- 
stand each other's disposition, and can be morally certain 
of agreeing well together. " 

Whatever thoughts might pass through Greville's 
mind, he warmly thanked his former guardian for his 
kindness to himself ; and expressed a hope that all causes 
for alienation between the General and his relatives 
would now cease. 

" Of course, of course !" said General Beresford blandly. 
"Under present circumstances old grievances must be 
forgotten. I assure you, my dear Horace, I was quite 
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shocked to hear of my sister's being left with her girls in 
that deserted, out-of-the way place, for Heaven knows 
how long. Madeline, certainly, has behaved shame- 
fully ill in never taking the slightest notice of her aunt 
and cousins since they came into the country; but no 
one now thinks of the value of family connections, except 
some worn-out old invalid like myself, with no power to 
execute the behests of his heart." 

" I fancy there is not much to be said on the score 
of the lady's fortune, Greville," resumed the General. 
" Vivian's affairs are terribly involved, and the younger 
children will have to thank me, some day, for securing 
for them a pittance, at their mother's death, of a few 
thousand pounds, by interfering to prevent her giving 
up her settlement. As I have no son, you must permit 
me to take the same fatherly interest in you which it 
was my duty to do when acting as your guardian. 
Henceforward I have hardly an object in the world to 
look forward to, as likely to afford me pleasure, except 
what is connected with your marriage with my niece." 

As Mrs. Molyneux predicted, a severe fit of the gout 
quickly followed Horace's former brief visit to Beresford 
Place; and Madeline had been hastily summoned to 
attend upon her father. As soon as the intelligence of 
his serious illness reached Mainbury, Mrs. Chenevix, 
although her own health had been severely shaken, 
hastened to his side, undertaking the journey at a few 
hours' notice, regardless of the advice of her physician. 
. She now entered the breakfast-room, looking so pale, 
that her father's attention was drawn to the fragility of 
her appearance. 

" How ill you are looking, my dear," he said, taking 
her hand as she bent over him. " Horace, what are we 
to do with her 1 I can't bear to see her so like a shadow. 
Sometimes I fancy she would be better anywhere elsa 
That fool of a doctor was, perhaps, right in saying these 
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damp woods don't agree with her. I would cut down 
the trees at once, or go to Cheltenham, if I thought so. 
The poor girl gets tired to death, I dare say, of seeing no 
one but her old father, cross and ill as I am, sometimes ; 
and I can't help it— how should I, with gout and rheuma- 
tism continually flying about me ? I don't believe it is 
good for anyone to be shut up in a forlorn old place like 
this, with nothing to think of that is not as melancholy 
as the cawing of those old rooks ; and nothing to look at 
but her own pale face in the glass !" 

Mrs. Chenevix said nothing, but she was evidently 
pained by some of her father's expressions ; and Greville, 
pitying her, and willing to come to her relief, observed : 

" Madeline is such an invaluable nurse, that I am sure 
you would not thank anyone who seriously recommended 
a separation between you ; while her anxiety about your 
health, in absence, would probably outweigh any possible 
benefit to be derived from change of air and scene." 

" I don't know that !" said the General testily. " People 
are apt enough to forget, when they have the opportunity. 
I dare say Madeline would be a different creature if she 
led a gayer kind of life, with companions more to her 
taste than any she has been favoured with. I cannot 
bear to see her so unnaturally still and quiet ; when you 
must remember, as well as I do, what a merry, laughing 
girl she used to be." 

" That is so long a time since, dear father, that Horace 
may be forgiven if his memory is less tenacious than 
your own," answered Madeline : — then, exerting herself 
to the utmost to turn the conversation, as though all 
allusions to herself distressed her, she led them back 
with quiet womanly tact to the themes of the night 
before ; ceasing to speak as soon as her object was ac. 
complished. 

It was hardly possible, indeed, for her colourless cheek 
to become much paler than it had been ; and silence was 

14 
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now so habitual with her, that any increased dejection of 
spirits might easily pass unnoticed. Greville's indiffer- 
ence was, she felt, her heart's best safeguard ; but she 
could not feel cause for thankfulness in the perception 
how little he knew, or would be likely to value, the in- 
fluence he still possessed over her. Yet, silent as she 
was, it was impossible to desire a pleasanter listener; 
and, gratified by the satisfaction his presence evidently 
gave to both father and daughter, their guest evinced all 
the inclination the General could desire to prolong his 
stay ; — fell at once into his old habits, and seemed to 
enjoy — in contrast to the usual routine of his life — the 
perfect quiet of the place, the undivided attention of his 
companions, and the return to the familiar haunts and 
associations of his youth. 

At Eeresford Place, and in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, the greater part of Horace's early days had been 
spent ; and all those vivid impressions which are formed 
in the heart of the boy, as he loiters by the stream, or 
follows his game, with his dogs and gun, through nature's 
fairest and wildest landscapes, were derived, with him, 
from the dark woods, gushing river, and tangled coverts 
of his guardian's domain. 

It was wonderful how much of the spirit of his youth 
returned, while tracing the windings of the brook where 
he had so often fished for the trout ; which leaped up 
fearlessly in the sunlight, now, when it was a rare occur- 
rence for a line to be cast in the untroubled waters. As 
the partridge rose up on whirring wing from the stubble, 
he knew every turnip field and sheltering hedgerow, 
whither he could have tracked it to its doom ; and the 
pheasants that came out to the edge of the plantations 
to feed at even-tide, recalled to his mind his first pride 
and pleasure in successful sportsmanship. 

Autumn, in its earliest, gayest colouring, shone in 
every tint of the wood foliage. The pale golden hue of 
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the ash, summer's latest boon and soonest decaying 
ornament, contrasted with the unchanged verdure of 
many a noble tree. Only here and there, as yet, the 
redder garb of the beech stood out from among a dark 
group of firs ; and, in one part of the grounds, a long 
avenue of yew-trees, with rich black mould beneath 
them, — for, in their shadow, no grass flourishes ; — their 
mighty arms crossing each other in a low-browed arch,— 
led away, in deepest, gloomiest obscurity, through the 
otherwise gleaming, variegated woods. 

Swayed by feelings not less ardent than those which 
had formerly thrown a beauty, not its own, over the face 
of nature, Horace, no longer the weary, distrustful votary 
of the world, felt as though a second glimpse had been 
vouchsafed him of the happy, love-lighted Eden of his 
boyhood. 

Yet, though the light on wood and stream, the voices 
of bird and zephyr, — nay, even the soft tones that re- 
called the half-forgotten reminiscences of boyhood, were 
gifted with that magic spell, beyond even Nature's 
witchcraft, which the lover's fancy, made up of dreams 
and harmonies, can alone impart;— it was a brighter 
beauty that filled his soul, a clearer and yet sweeter 
voice that mingled with his dreamy reverie, as imagina- 
tion transported him, even while his eyes rested on the 
varied tracery of autumn's painting on the woods, to the 
lone shore near Beldornie ; while the murmuring wind 
among the branches, the rush of the rapid river, were 
associated only with his seaside rambles, the ocean music 
of the winds and waves, and the silvery accents of 
Alicia. 

Madeline, as he saw her now, her buoyant spirit 
crushed, her girlish beauty blasted, seemed but to en- 
hance by contrast the blooming, maiden freshness of her 
who had triumphantly usurped the place of the shadowy 
image so long dominant over his affections; and if at 

14—2 
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times he gazed with pity on the fair brow, so seared and 
blighted, it was with a secret wonder at the utter extinc- 
tion of all those feelings which, while they existed in 
their original bitterness, had been strong enough to keep 
him estranged from the spot where they were first ex- 
cited. 

Success, with him the stamp of merit, had not rewarded 
Madeline's betrayal of their mutual trust ; and now, when 
in the happier sensations of the present hour he could 
afford to forgive the past, she stood before him only as 
the pale, faded memento of the joys of youth ; disarming 
his censure indeed, but awakening no livelier interest 
than a half-disdainful compassion. 

" Madeline has had a letter from Chenevix, this morn- 
ing:— no wonder she is out of spirits!" said General 
Beresford, a few days after Horace's arrival, when he 
and his guest were breakfasting alone together; and 
missing almost equally, though in different ways, the 
presence of their usual attentive companion, whom indis- 
position had confined to her apartment. 

" Ah, Horace ! I made a great mistake in permitting 
that marriage; and neither Madeline nor I will ever 
know what peace and comfort is, till he has resigned the 
privilege of tormenting her ; as he has done, in one way 
or other, ever since she became his wife After all, he 
never had half the fortune I gave him credit for ; and 
his estate in Dorsetshire, under such a beggarly system 
of farming, is not likely to produce more than a couple 
of thousands a year. Even that he has not the spirit to 
spend like a gentleman. 

" I shall never forget the visit I paid them at Main- 
bury," resumed the General, after a pause. " No wonder 
Madeline was ashamed to ask any of her own family, to 
witness the thousand and one annoyances she was forced 
to put up with. How she bore it so long passes my 
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comprehension; but you must see what a mere wreck 
and shadow of her former self she has become. 1 ' 

"She is, indeed, grievously altered," said Greville. 
" It must have been a harsh and narrow spirit that could 
have crushed so completely her girlish animation." 

"It is a great disappointment to me," resumed the 
General peevishly. " It does me more harm than good 
to see her always looking so thin and wretched ; and the 
worst is, being constantly liable to be badgered and 
plagued by that mean dog, her husband. I wish to 
Heaven he would consent to a legal separation. It is 
easy to perceive that he has entirely lost his affection for 
her ; yet, for reasons which are of a piece with the rest 
of his conduct, he always manages to avoid coming to 
a definite understanding ; and he shuffles out of every 
arrangement that would entail upon him the necessity 
of making her a befitting allowance. I am determined 
not to foster his meanness any longer ; and the sooner 
the footing upon which we are to stand is settled, the 
better — that is, with regard to the allowance he ought 
to make her, while she may choose to reside with ma 
I must alter my own disposition of my property, too, so 
as to keep it out of his hands. Women are not to be 
trusted, even in the best of cases, with unlimited control 
of money ; yet, after all, it is a thankless employment 
to tie it up for the benefit of a person who has neither 
the heart to eDjoy it herself, nor children to inherit it 
after her." 

" Is there no chance whatever of a reconciliation being 
brought about between Madeline and her husband V 3 
said % Greville inquiringly. " I know nothing of the 
grounds of dispute ; but one sees every day the most 
opposite tempers amalgamated by time and experience. 
I can hardly imagine that there is a man capable of 
treating with unkindness one who appears so little able 
to endure it." 
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" Chenevix is a fool !" answered the General shortly. 
" A mean, petty, vexatious tyrant, such as no woman, 
with a spirit like Madeline's, can ever learn to submit 
to. I could no more bear his frivolous exacting temper, 
than I could sit quietly to be stung into a fever by gnats 
and mosquitoes. On the whole, I think the best thing 
I can do will be to consent to the wish he has expressed 
in his letter, and take her up with me to meet him in 
London. I should then be able to get the best advice, 
medical and legal, and find out whether some definite 
arrangement could not be made — for it is impossible v 
this state of things should last. If I had not been at 
death's door, she would have gone up last week, just 
before you came ; and I believe, on my soul, your being 
Here is the real cause of his plaguing her to come to 
town, just when not a creature that one knows is to be 
found there. No, thank you, no more! It is very 
strange no one can ever make a decent cup of tea but 
Madeline ; and the toast is as hard and as tough as 
leather !" 

"You would miss her dreadfully," said Greville, 
smiling; "and would not thank anyone, I fancy, in 
your heart, who succeeded in impressing upon her the 
expediency of returning to her husband. Still, a woman 
loses so inconceivably, when, from whatever cause, she 
forfeits, or withdraws from, her appointed station, that, 
I confess, I think Madeline's truest friends would be 
those who endeavoured, as far as lay in their power, to 
smooth the way for a reconciliation." 

" The devil you do !" exclaimed the General " I 
should like to know what I am to do without her? 
But you are quite right, and I wish to Heaven you 
could persuade her to think so. I would not for the 
world hurt the poor thing's feelings ; but when a woman 
has lost her beauty, her youth, and her station in society, 
I can't conceive what more she has to give up, unless it 
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be her life — which, in poor Madeline's case, I am 
afraid, is scarcely likely to outlast mine, old as I am, 
and worn out by these constant domestic trials. But 
one thing I am determined upon. That fellow's covetous- 
ness shall not be gratified in the event of my death, 
which I know he is looking forward to. He would 
never have kept on terms with his wife, after her leaving 
him as she did, if I had had a son to inherit my estates. 
Now, if I were to die to-morrow, Madeline would be 
immensely wealthy ; and Chenevix, the meanest hound 
in creation, would find his own interest concerned in 
making peace with her ; and would, — mark my words ! 
-be living with her, - spending or hoarding my 
money, before I was cold in my grave !" 





CHAPTER XXIIL 

" Q, the garden I remember, 
In the gay and sunny spring, 
When our laughter made the thickets 
And the arching alleys ring ! 

" Where are now the flowers we tended? 
Withered, broken, branch and stem. 
Where are now the hopes we cherished ? 
Scattered to the winds with them." 

Attoun. 

"I have not seen that poor thing look so well for 
years," said General Beresford; one day, when, with 
Greville riding slowly by the side of the low carriage 
containing his daughter and himself, he drove through 
the woods, in the direction of ValleyfielcL 

" You see what it is, Horace, to have a motive for 
exertion. Neither Madeline nor I would have thought 
of coming out, this afternoon, except to please you ; and 
there is that girl, with a colour in her cheek I have not 
seen for ages ; while I have felt all the better for the 
exercise, after swearing that I should not be able to set 
foot to the ground for the next six months. I dare say, 
if you were living here with Alicia, or even spending a 
month or two in the summer in our neighbourhood, 
Madeline would be a different creature. 

" What on earth is the use of your pretending to take 
care of the premises, you abominable old idiot, if you 
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can't see that this fence is broken in fifty places, and the 
cattle have been feeding in the garden all day, instead 
of on the common 1" he exclaimed vehemently ; address- 
ing the old gardener, sans ears, sans eyes, sans teeth, sans 
everything, whom no one liked to displace, and even 
Death seemed to have forgotten. 

" I don't suppose it will do any harm for Robin Hood 
to have a meal off this capital grass, since all the stray 
beasts of the forest are allowed to browse on it;" he 
added, dropping the reins on the pony's neck, and per- 
mitting it to crop the soft green turf by the side of the 
drive. " I shall take my siesta here this afternoon, my 
dears, and you can come back to me after you are tired 
of rambling about Mind you keep Madeline in the 
shade, and don't let her over-exert herself, and get a 
headache, Greville. I suppose that old fool can stand 
by the pony !" 

Was it the warm flush of the afternoon sunshine rest- 
ing on her cheek, or the relief of finding that Horace 
and she had yet some pleasant thoughts in common, 
which recalled that bright peculiar tint to Madeline's 
complexion — delicate and fresh as the brier-roses, whose 
earliest blossoms he had often plunged into the depths 
of the woods to gather for her ? Unrestrained, their 
thorny, flowerless branches now stretched across the 
paths, twining themselves among the choicer shrubs, and 
few fast-fading flowers of autumn ; and mingling with 
the ruder stems of the brambles, with their glittering 
berries ripening, along the tangled coppice walks. 

Every note of the blackbirds reminded Horace and 
Madeline of their childish eagerness in seeking for and 
protecting the nests of the birds ; which, in myriads that 
defied the old gardener's utmost care to prevent their 
depredations, sang and flitted through the shadowy 
foliage. As the feet of Greville and his companion fell 
noiselessly upon the mossy ground, the squirrels peeped 
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at them unalarmed, with their shy, bright glances, from 
the branches; and even the timid little field-mice 
scarcely took the trouble to make their escape, until 
their close approach caused them to rustle out of sight 
among the fallen leaves. 

A thousand half-forgotten associations were recalled 
by the undisturbed aspect of the place, even to him 
whose path had long diverged from that land of dreams 
and visions, and now lay fair and smooth before him in 
the sunshine of prosperity. Madeline, her bright, beau- 
tiful girlhood momentarily renewed, followed his vivid 
reminiscences with pleasure, chastened, indeed, by the 
sorrows which had succeeded that gay springtide of her 
existence ; but with the deeper sensibilities since called 
into being beaming in her glance, and lending melody 
to her tone ; as the crushed petals of the flower exhale 
yet richer odours, when the rain that beat them to the 
earth has passed away, and they lift their bowed heads 
to greet the sunshine. 

"Valleyfield has been shamefully neglected," said 
Greville, with a sudden change of accent ; as they stood 
contemplating the old house, through one of the wood- 
land vistas. " I had no idea that it had been left to 
fall to ruin so completely. A man ought to lay out a 
thousand pounds, at the least, before he thought of living 
in it ; and, even then, I doubt whether these places in 
the forest are healthy. You are seldom well, I am sorry 
to hear from the General ; and he suffers from constant 
attacks of illness. If I became, as your father suggests, 
the possessor of Valleyfield, I would clear away yonder 
belt of trees, and throw the south front open to the sea- 
breezes." 

" Oh, Horace, spare our old walks ! The grove is full 
of nightingales in the spring," said Madeline, almost 
Angrily. "How can you say that the situation is unhealthy, 
when we never knew a day's illness, here ? You forget 
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how warm and sheltered, even after an Indian climate, 
your mother always found the old house, in the coldest 
winter." 

" Where should we not have been well and happy in 
those days, Madeline?" asked Horace with a smile. 
" Children are not apt to trouble their minds about soil 
and climate. My mother, too, the most unselfish being 
in creation, never burdened us with untimely cares ; — 
perhaps she went rather to the other extreme. We had 
so little need to exercise thought or judgment, that some 
false steps in the outset of our career were not to be 
wondered at." 

"Do not blame her, Horace!" said Madeline im- 
ploringly. " This place seems to me hallowed by the 
happy time we spent here with her. I suppose it is, as 
you say, forlorn and desolate enough ; but for me, the 
echoes of our childish laughter still hang on the air, the 
empty rooms are tenanted by the memory of the friends 
who ever received me kindly." 

" That is the very reason why I would restore them 
to something like the aspect they used to wear," said 
Horace ; looking round him with the air of one whose 
thoughts have long wandered, but are forcibly brought 
back, by the scene actually before his eyes. "You do 
not know, Madeline, how much interest attaches to my 
mother's old home, in my eyes; altered, as I must 
confess it appeared, at first. To convince you of this, 
I have only to tell you that I have serious thoughts of 
becoming your neighbour in the forest" 

Madeline's colour changed rapidly, and she raised her 
eyes inquiringly to his countenance. "You are thinking 
of living at Valleyfield, Horace ? This is indeed a 
surprise to me." 

" I have wished for a residence in the south for some 
time ; and, if I can get its possessor, who is a perfect 
gentleman, to take all the trouble off my hands, and put 
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the place in order, I know of none that would suit me 
better than one which is endeared by old associations, and 
doubly recommended by its vicinity to Beresford Place," 
said Greville ; turning away as he spoke from their long 
contemplation of the house, and entering one of the 
shady woodland walks, familiar to them both. 

"My mother is settled in Northamptonshire, and I 
shall never disturb her. Much of my time must be 
spent in London. Politics have more attraction for me 
than country business, or even country sports. But the 
mind must have repose, and the quiet dreamy life you 
lead under the forest boughs is singularly beneficial to a 
man whose usual life is full of excitement" 

" You would soon weary of it," said Madeline. " We 
who live in the woods and wilds, know, better than you 
do, the monotony that is stamped upon them." 

" That is the mistake people make, in converting what 
should be the relaxation from an arduous career into the 
object of their lives," answered Greville, as the saddened 
tones of his companion's voice recalled to his mind the 
General's lamentations over her purposeless existence. 
"Even disagreeable employments are, in my opinion, 
better than none at all ; and the struggle to overcome 
difficulties makes us enjoy the repose that we have 
earned. Are you certain, Madeline, that your part in 
the battle of life was ended, when you buried yourself in 
this leafy sepulchre ?" 

" Do not mock me, Horace !" said Madeline, with 
emotion. " Let us talk of your plans and prospects. I 
have none to form. The future is as much shut out to 
me, as the far-off ocean is, here, by the impervious verdure 
of the forest." 

"In both cases, the screen might be removed," said 
Horace, warmly. " We must see you, once more, your- 
self ; as I saw you, a few moments since, with the colour 
mantling in your cheek, and the animation of bygone 
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days in your manner. Having seen you, even for an 
instant, stand by my side unaltered, it shall not be my 
fault if you relapse into your dejected mood. Half the 
bitterness of our lot proceeds from the obstinacy with 
which we cherish disagreeable impressions. 

" Instead of leaving this place," he added, looking at 
the old house through a vista of woodland, "which seems 
to me marred and blighted, to sink into yet deeper gloom, 
from some fanciful dislike to meddling with it, — I would, 
by careful touches and judicious changes, restore the 
cheerful aspect it formerly wore ; and make it as congenial 
to my altered taste as it was to the unsophisticated 
habits of childhood. We cannot replace ourselves on the 
slippery stepping-stones across the shining river which 
separates the land of dreams from the shores of reality ; 
but we can make the best of our position, realize its 
advantages, and, at least, snatch the fleeting pleasures, 
which, like the crimson fruit of these prickly thorns, 
even autumn proffers, to beguile the difficult journey." 

Horace, laughingly, broke off a branch of the wild 
brier, and placed it in her hand ; adding it to the flowers 
she had collected from the garden, — each one gifted 
with some peculiar charm. He started, as her tears 
fell upon the bright scarlet berries he had gathered for 
her. 

" Nay, Madeline ! nothing was farther from my inten- 
tion than to grieve you. If I spoke in jest, it was but to 
disguise the deep feeling of sympathy I entertained, yet 
scarcely ventured to express. You are surely too true a 
friend to quarrel with me for a word." 

" I am not angry, Horace ; but do not talk to me of 
hope or energy," said Madeline. " If I had anything to 
work for — anyone who cared for my opinion, who valued 
my approval — all might be as you say. My father loves 
me, but his violence of temper shocks and silences me. 
I cannot, now, when health and strength are gone, do 
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more than endure, uncomplainingly, the storms which laid 
waste every blossom in the garden of my childhood." 

" Yet you are not idle, Madeline/ 9 said Horace kindly. 
" You are known, and loved, in every cottage on General 
Beresford's estate. Robinson has been telling me how 
charitable and good you have become : — just such an 
angel of mercy as my mother used to be, when she lived 
here. Such an existence cannot be altogether purpose- 
less, or miserable." 

"'The heart knoweth its own bitterness,'" said 
Madeline. " My charities, Horace, do little good to me, 
whatever may be the result to others. Believe me, in 
the most wretched hovels in the forest, amidst the direst 
poverty, I see no creature so abject as myself. For there, 
Horace, either the sufferers lie down in the hope that the 
ensuing day may bring relief ;— and, perhaps, a gracious 
God hears their prayer, and sends some idle visitant, like 
myself, to minister to their wants ; — or, in the dull cares 
of every-day life, the torturing burden of anxiety is 
lightened. But, for my misery, there is no help : — it is, 
I well know, in a great measure, self-incurred ; but it has 
so prostrated mind and body, that this dull lethargy is 
welcome. 

" Oh, Horace !" she exclaimed suddenly, looking up at 
him, " are you certain that your future wife feels with 
and for you ? There is no state so desolate as a marriage 
where confidence does not exist Alicia, as I remember, 
when a child, was proud and reserved. Haughty, I hear, 
she now is, even as she is beautiful. Can such a disposi- 
tion suit with yours ; which, if I am not mistaken, would 
not be satisfied without devotion, such as, believe me — 
despite the lesson I taught you in my fickle capricious 
girlhood — may yet be found in woman." 

"Alicia is truth itself," said Greville firmly. "The 
man who trusts in her, anchors his hopes upon a rock- 
Some little deficiency, perhaps, there may be, in senti- 
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ment. She has been brought up in a bad school for 
acquiring the softer graces of a woman's character ; but 
it has not robbed her of one attribute of strength or 
rectitude." 

" I am satisfied, then," said Madeline, sighing involun- 
tarily, as she met his unclouded expression of confidence. 
" You must forgive me, Horace, if it is easier for me to 
sympathize with disappointed expectations, and unful- 
filled purposes, than with your present happy sensations. 
But, when you bring your bride here, I will try to view 
her as you do; and perhaps, in time, your friendship 
may teach me to forget much that is painful in the past. 
Though I cannot obey you, in hoping, or wishing for 
aught for myself, I may learn to take pleasure in your 
happier destiny." 

" There is the General calling for us," said Greville, 
drawing her arm kindly within his own, and assisting her 
through the thicket. " I fear, I have scarcely remembered 
his injunction not to let you tire yourself. But we had 
gone farther than I fancied, in our desire to trace our 
way down the stream to the place where you saved me 
from drowning, nearly at the risk of your life, when the 
bough broke on which I had trusted myself to gather 
water-lilies for you. Ah, Madeline, you had no fear or 
hesitation, then, t in following my rash guidance; — and, 
as you truly say, there is little in after life that can 
replace the unbounded devotion and submission our 
boyish impatience expects and receives. What is there 
that men would not do and dare, if women would lend 
their aid, as encouragingly as the fearless companions of 
our youth T 

"But, in those days, Horace, no one could dispute 
your lordly will and pleasure," answered Madeline, more 
cheerfully, as their path again led them by the side of 
the river, and they paused for a moment, before joining 
the General " You were a perfect tyrant ; and, I dare 
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say, are little better now; and, in spite of my quick 
temper, I have always been a very coward with those 
who know how to control me. There is the old boat, 
moored under the aspens, in which you used to row me 
down the stream. How often we have kept Lady 
Frances waiting, while we watched the stars shining upon 
the water f ' 

Then, turning away, after one long gaze upon the 
stream, they passed rapidly through the coppice, towards 
the spot whence the General's impatient accents rang louder 
and louder through the woodland every moment, and 
they found him in a perfect fever of irritation, at having 
been kept waiting for ten minutes after the conclusion of 
his slumbers ; while Robin Hood, undisturbed by his voci- 
ferations, was still cropping the sweet grass under the 
shade of the forest boughs. 

But from these dreams of "pleasant idlesse," those 
conversations on bygone days, those loiterings by wood 
and stream — while the trees were yet in leaf, though 
changed of hue, and autumn seemed to linger ere it let 
loose its stormy winds to sweep over the forest — 
Greville was roused at once, and the whole current of 
his thoughts diverted, by a letter from Alicia. The 
sharper morning air, the slight frosts which cast a filmy 
veil over the woodland and served to increase its beauty, 
had acted unfavourably upon the declining health of 
Mrs. Vivian ; and he could not feel satisfied without at 
once jeturning to Beldornie. 

To bid a hurried farewell to Madeline and her father — 
to turn away from the speechless anguish which blanched 
her cheek, and took away the power to utter one word of 
the many that rose to her lips, was a task quickly per- 
formed ; and it scarcely required a longer space to induce 
forgetfulness of all that had so lately interested him 
while they were together. It was not then, when over 
him like sunlight fell the recollection of the blushing 
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beauty of his promised bride, that the melancholy reflec- 
tion of the last rays the evening twilight throws coldly 
on the landscape, could claim one lingering thought ; nor 
did the remembrance of Madeline impair in the slightest 
degree the rapture with which he found himself once 
more beside Alicia. 

After the first discomforts of her arrival at Beldornie 
were overcome, Mrs. Vivian had found much to reconcile 
her to her temporary habitation. Impressionable as she 
was, the lulling sounds of wind and water soothed her 
shattered nerves ; and, accustomed to cast aside unplea- 
sant reflections, she abandoned herself to enjoyment of 
the dolce far niente which suited the undisturbed har- 
mony of nature. 

If left alone, she felt the unwonted tranquillity a 
welcome relief ; or, in the mild gossiping of her country 
neighbours, who dropped in to cheer her solitude, she 
found amusement for a time; while the glad voices of 
the young people, returning from some pleasant excur- 
sion, roused her to as much enjoyment as her enfeebled 
state permitted. 

Hitherto, though regarded as an invalid, her delicate 
health had not excited, in herself or others, serious appre- 
hension. She had been content to lie on her sofa, fanned 
by genial breezes, soothed by fragrant odours ; while the 
life, which she had loved to contemplate shorn of its 
stern realities, ebbed away as quietly as the receding 
tide upon the beach. 

Perhaps the simple, natural pleasures she had long 
ceased to care for, resumed their sway more easily when 
pain had reduced her to almost childlike weakness. The 
warring elements of a disposition, more careless than 
intentionally erring, were at rest; the stirring tempta- 
tions of vanity and excitement forgotten ; and her mind 
reverted to the simpler state which derives enjoyment 
from warmth and sunshine in our fertile climate ; where 

15 
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the sky of Italy one day arches over our heads, succeeded 
on the next by gloom and tempest, cloud and mist. 

Those who watched the pale, exhausted woman, still 
clinging to the fair side of things, and the fast-fading 
roseate tints of existence, could see, hour by hour, more 
nearly approaching, through the bowers of fading verdure 
and across the scented borders and smooth turf of the 
garden, that fearful spectre, whose presence, among the 
fairest sights and shows of earth, can take the breath 
from the flower, the brightness from the sunny land- 
scape. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

" Tis a sad sight 

To see the year dying ; 
When Autumn's last wind 
Sets the yellow wood sighing : 
Sighing, oh sighing ! 

" When such a time cometh, 
I do retire 
Into an old room 
Beside a warm fire ; 

Oh, pile a bright fire !" 

Sheltered from the cold winds which had lately swept 
along the coast, the little garden of the Hermitage looked 
bright and gay, in spite of the unfavourable change of 
season; and the borders near the house were fragrant 
with the perfume of heliotrope and mignonette. Not a 
branch of Mr. Bouverie's favourite shrubs had been 
broken by the recent equinoctial gales, nor a single dead 
leaf suffered to remain upon the tiny lawn ; and as the 
morning sunshine fell on the dark, glittering foliage of 
the evergreens,, which seemed to take a more conspicuous 
place now that the deciduous trees had faded, the 
prospect, bounded by the sparkling ocean and shelving 
downs, had lost little, if any, of its summer beauty. 

Nor did the scene within doors show any token of 
winter; unless it were the fire that glimmered in the 
grate, screened carefully from the sunrays which had, 

15—2 
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more than once, threatened to extinguish it. The win- 
dow at the farther end of the room was still left open, 
and gave ingress to all intruders freely ; while, as usual, 
a happy and contented group had clustered together, 
like bees in a hive, busy and loquacious in that warm 
sunny atmosphere. 

"Have you seen anything of the Vivians lately?" 
inquired Lady Eustace, looking up from her employ- 
ment ; as she sat with the two young girls at a small 
table in the window, sorting flower-seeds, and making 
them up into parcels. "Sir Archibald wanted to per- 
suade me to walk through the landslip to call upon them ; 
but the wind round the promontory was so terrific, that 
I could not face it, and he went on alone to leave his 
card for Mr. Greville. It really seemed like a different 
climate when I turned the corner on my way here." 

" I wonder Mrs. Vivian should like to remain at that 
bleak spot so late in the year, and when she is so unwell," 
said Mrs. Bouverie. " As soon as the equinoctial gales 
set in, I always fancy we are shut up for the winter ; and 
the other day, when Jessy and Martha went over with 
their father, the place was quite a scene of desolation. 
Mrs. Vivian complained of the wind having kept her 
awake all night, and of the house being nearly flooded 
with the rain. Do they really intend passing the winter 
there f 

"I fancy they know as little what their next movements 
may be as you or I do," said Lady Eustace mysteriously. 
" There can be no doubt, now, that Mr. Vivian's affairs 
were in a desperate state when he brought his family to 
Beldornie. How they managed to collect a sufficient 
sum of ready money for his outfit, perplexes me ; as you 
persist in affirming that your good husband was not 
applied to for help on the occasion; and mine, I am 
happy to say, seldom acts without consulting me in 
matters of importance. Their object now will be to 
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keep up appearances in the eyes of Mr. Greville ; whose 
engagement to Miss Vivian was mentioned in confidence 
to Sir Archibald, by her father, before his departure. 
There is no great harm in my alluding to it, as Mrs. 
Vivian, I know, imparted the secret to every soul that 
came near her, yourself among the number. Most pro- 
bably, her being so ill, after her good-for-nothing husband 
left her, will be represented to Mr. Greville as the reason 
for their continuing to occupy a place where no one else 
ever thought of wintering." 

" Martha and I have seen Miss Vivian and Mr. Greville 
several times walking together on the shore, and among 
the rocks," said Jessy, with an appearance of intense 
interest. " They are the first real, decided lovers I ever 
saw; and oh, Lady Eustace, you cannot think how 
grievously I am disappointed in them." 

"In what way, Jessy?" asked Lady Eustace. "I 
should certainly imagine any ideas you may entertain 
on the subject are likely to differ considerably from 
those of Alicia Vivian and Mr. Greville." 

"I assure you, Lady Eustace, they do not look at all 
like lovers," said little Jessy gravely. "They walk about, 
and talk, just the same as other people; and instead of 
running away from us, as she used to do whenever she 
saw us, Miss Vivian was quite polite on our meeting 
them ; and went down to the beach with us to see the 
great quantity of mackerel the fishermen had caught. 
She was not even holding his arm; and he allowed her 
to climb those steep steps in the rock without assistance, 
and stood waiting for us to come up with him in the 
most absent manner possible, as if his thoughts were 
miles away. So different from papa, who, though he has 
been married for twenty years, always gives mamma his 
arm ; and laid down fresh gravel over the church path- 
way, because she complained of getting her feet wet 
there so often last winter." 
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"Mr. Bouverie is about as like Mr. Greville as you 
are like Miss Vivian," said Lady Eustace. "Perhaps 
Mr. Greville was not pleased at the interruption to their 
teterhrtete; and might have been more attentive before 
you joined them." 

" If it were possible that he could be out of humour 
with her about something, I could account for their 
behaviour better," continued little Jessy, still in a state 
of perplexity. " However, Martha and I agreed, if that 
was the way in which people conducted themselves after 
they were engaged, it was quite different to all that we 
had ever read, or heard of, and not half so pleasant. 
She turned back when we parted on the top of the cliff, 
saying she must go home immediately, because Mrs. 
Vivian was expecting her." 

" Poor thing ! she has to nurse her sick mother, whom 
illness, I fear, has not made more considerate," said Mrs. 
Bouverie. "Miss Lovel told me the other day, that 
latterly, she can hardly bear her daughters to be out of 
her sight." 

"Sir Archibald said Mr. Greville was not going to 
stay long, for fear that his visit might be inconvenient 
to the family," observed Lady Eustace. "The wisest 
thing Alicia Vivian could do, in my opinion, would be 
to marry him at once, if he wishes it ; otherwise, if they 
try his patience too severely, the splendid match about 
which they are so elated may not be so certain as they 
imagine." 

" I shall not trouble myself farther about the disposal 
of Valleyfield, till I return from London," said Captain 
Wharton, addressing his sister, as he and Mr. Bouverie 
entered the room by the still open window. " It is a 
convenience to Huntley to remain there until he can 
take possession of his agency. You and the girls may 
like to go there for a week if this Indian summer last ; 
even should Bouverie have quite decided upon not taking 
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it off my hands, altogether. It was impossible to resist 
Mrs. Vivian's pleading look, when she mentioned, before 
he came, Mr. Greville's wish to inspect the property ; and 
spoke of the advantage to her of its being near Bel- 
dornie ; but the very first interview we had, convinced 
me that we shall never agree in our views ; and little as 
I know or care about the place, I would rather set fire to 
it, at once, than superintend all the alterations he con- 
siders necessary, before it can be rendered a fit abode for 
him to occupy." 

" But, Uncle Frederick, you forget that he is thinking 
about his bride. Is he not quite right in considering 
nothing too good for Miss Vivian ?" said Jessy reproach- 
fully. " It is not only for himself that he is providing 
comfort and luxury ; though, certainly, as they are so 
much in love, they might be expected to be able to put 
up with some deficiencies." 

"They would probably require more to constitute 
matrimonial felicity, than the trellised arbour to sit in 
and listen to the wood-pigeons, which, you say, would 
amply satisfy you, Jessy," remarked Lady Eustace sati- 
rically. "Alicia Vivian has been accustomed, all her 
life, to ostentation and display. I know no one who has 
been so expensively brought up." 

"Miss Vivian is probably more to be pitied than 
blamed," said Mr. Bouverie gravely. "If I am not 
mistaken, she is learning, in the hard school of adversity, 
to think humbly of herself, and earnestly of the duties 
she owes to others. I never saw a countenance more 
changed than hers. Every day she is becoming less 
bitter and sarcastic; and, from a few sad words she 
uttered, as I walked back with her and Miss Lovel from 
church, as well as from her deep attention there, I am 
certain she is striving to look to the proper source for 
assistance in whatever trials she may have to encounter. '' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

" Cold grew the foggy morn, the day was brief ; 
Loose on the cherry hung the crimson leaf ; 
The dew dwelt ever on the herb ; the woods 
Roared with strong blasts, with mighty showers the floods : — 
All green was vanished, save of pine and yew, 
That still displayed their melancholy hue ; 
Save the green holly, with its berries red, 
And the green moss that o'er the gravel spread." 

Crabbe. 

The winds which had been sweeping over land and sea, 
ever since Greville's arrival at Beldornie, soon robbed 
that wild coast and neglected garden of their summer 
beauty. The boughs of the fuchsias, whose crimson 
petals had glowed in the dark tresses of Alicia, now lay- 
broken and blighted on the lawn; all their weight of 
blossom having served but to accelerate their doom. 

Greville missed, more than he would have confessed, 
the quickly succeeding amusements which summer 
weather and the mercurial spirits of Mr. Vivian had pro- 
vided. Beautiful, too, as Alicia looked, when, at the 
moment of his unexpected return, all the reserve of her 
character gave way, and she received him with genuine 
pleasure, he traced no longer, in her saddened counten- 
ance, the alternations of haughtiness and petulance which 
had lent it a peculiar charm. 

After a short period, he felt himself disappointed in 
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his reception at Beldornie, and disposed to cavil even at 
the care taken to disguise from him the various incon- 
veniences to which its inmates were forced to submit. 
His imperious disposition inclined him to murmur at 
Alicia's trials, and remove her at once from all connec- 
tion with those whom he longed to hear her condemn in 
her former sarcastic accents. But, however false might 
be, in Mrs. Vivian, the hollow gaiety which masked pain 
and anxiety, not a word escaped her daughter's lips which 
could encourage her lover to express, freely, the opinion 
he entertained of her family. Her mother's rapid de- 
cline, and entire dependence upon her for the care abso- 
lutely necessary to prolong existence, had invested her 
with a sacredness in the eyes of her child ; and Alicia's 
sparkling glances, instead of expressing scorn, were 
dimmed by tears, as she saw, in the shrinking form that 
trembled at every keener blast, and on the hectic cheek 
of Mrs. Vivian, symptoms of aggravated illness, which no 
artifices could conceal 

Had Greville known that, in her love for him, and in 
her recently awakened sense of happiness, lay the secret 
of Alicia's self-devotion, he might have rebelled less 
against her present obedience to those claims of duty, so 
long neglected, which militated against his enjoyment of 
her society; and, as he believed, deprived him of her 
confidence. But, accustomed as he was to regard her 
as apart from her kindred, — seeing more clearly than 
ever their faults and follies, Greville was on the point of 
fancying that Alicia now combined with them, for the 
first time, expressly to annoy him. In his presence, 
Mrs. Vivian, excited and well-dressed, showed little sign 
of indisposition ; and he could not guess the sleepless 
nights and feverish irritability which taxed Alicia's 
patience to the utmost, and made her cheek grow pale, 
but which she mentioned to no one. 

" You are come, at last I" he said reproachfully, but 
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tenderly, as she joined him on the lawn, where he stood 
watching, one cloudy afternoon, the turbid waters of the 
stream; now swollen almost to a torrent by the late 
heavy rains, and bearing rapidly away the faded leaves 
cast by the wailing winds upon their surface. " I have 
been waiting, all morning, to consult you respecting our 
taking Valleyfield from Captain Wharton, since all my 
time and actions lie at your disposal What has kept 
you away from me so long V 

"My mother had letters which she wished me to 
answer," said Alicia, faintly colouring. " The post goes 
out so early, that I was forced to attend to her desire at 
once. I hope I am not too late to assist you. Why did 
you not send to tell me that you wished to see me ? It 
would have been an excuse for quitting a disagreeable 
employment" 

" I expected you every moment. Each time the door 
opened, I was certain you would join me," replied Gre- 
ville impatiently. " At length, tired of waiting, I have 
written to Captain Wharton, declining to take Valley- 
field, on his conditions. It was but too evident that you 
were not inclined to advise me ; and if so, my burthening 
myself with an old house, in want of every possible con- 
venience and ornament, would have been absurd." 

"I am sorry you were so precipitate," said Alicia 
gravely. "Yesterday, the idea of embellishing your 
mother's favourite residence appeared to please you so 
much. Indeed, Horace, you were quite mistaken if you 
thought I was not deeply interested in your projects. 
How could you alter them, because, not knowing you 
wanted me this morning, I spent an hour with my 
mother, who was harassed by letters from Leopold, and 
Charles is unfortunately absent I think I am becoming 
quite a woman of business." 

"For Heaven's sake, Alicia, do not be anything so 
detestable ! Let me take you away at once. You are 
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not fit to encounter such trials. You are absolutely pale, 
my love; and you almost look as if you had been weeping. 
Thanks, dearest, for that sunny smile ! the first I have 
seen this morning. My letter is not gone yet Let us 
reconsider the matter patiently ; and if you will promise 
to interpose no unnecessary delays to the fulfilment of 
my wishes, you need not fear that the repairs of Valley- 
field will be tediously protracted ; or that, if not there, 
& fitting home shall not be in readiness for my bride the 
moment she consents to share it with ma" 

As he spoke, Greville led the way back into their 
usual sitting-room, and gave into her hand his brief 
despatch, which lay upon the table. 

As she read it, while her lover tenderly hung over 
her, a thousand mingled emotions passed rapidly through 
Alicia's mind. Greville's indifference to all the considera- 
tions which were weighing down her own proud spirit, 
the careless liberality of his proposals, struck her forcibly, 
contrasting painfully with their present home -7- the 
forlorn abode, occupied for the summer so murmuringly 
by her family — now, though an indifferent shelter 
from the elements, the only one open for their occupa- 
tion. 

Her pride, still unsubdued, revolted against owing 
everything to her lover ; and better feelings than pride 
urged her to shrink from involving him, unconsciously, in 
the ruined fortunes of her house. She pondered over 
these painful thoughts long after she had finished the 
perusal of the letters, which, with fond confidence, he had 
placed in her hands ; one to his mother, directing various 
improvements to be made at Greville Castle; another 
ordering expensive articles of furniture from London — 
some of business, some of pleasure, but all dashed off at 
the impulse of the moment. 

Alicia started, when a sudden impatient movement of 
Greville's recalled her to her senses ; and she caught his 
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wondering glance fixed upon her thoughtful counte- 
nance. 

"What can you be thinking about so earnestly, 
Alicia ? Is there anything of which you do not approve 
in these letters? They can be altered at your wish. 
How selfish in me not to see that you have been bored 
to death, already this morning, with nonsensical trifles I 
Have you really any desire to occupy Valleyfield ? Say 
but the word, and I will write my letter again, and 
become Captain Wharton's tenant." 

" No, Horace ! I can decide upon nothing, at present. 
I cannot leave my poor mother," said Alicia hurriedly. 
" It will be better to set Captain Wharton, at once, at 
liberty. I must not let you act without more con- 
sideration." 

" Do you think, Alicia, anything can change my fixed 
intention, my firm resolve, to make you mine, before this 
dreary autumn darkens into winter ? Every day, every 
hour, you spend in this forlorn place is a reproach to me, 
for not pleading my cause better. Mrs. Vivian, I am 
certain, would not oppose my wish to take you from 
Beldornie." 

" It may be as you say," answered Alicia dejectedly. 
" But Horace, if my mother, in her anxiety for my wel- 
fare, disregards her own sensations, ought I to neglect 
her comfort ? This is, indeed, a miserable spot ; I can- 
not bear that you should find us here. Even now, when 
you blamed me for leaving you, I was writing to Leopold, 
to urge him to make some arrangement for our return 
to London." 

" These delays are intolerable !" said Greville, rising 
from his seat, and pacing the room with a heightened 
colour. "Of what earthly consequence can it be, whether 
the ceremonial which gives me a right to protect you 
takes place in a little village church, or in Hanover 
Square ? I cannot understand you at all this morning. 
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Mrs. Vivian is looking better, decidedly, since I came. 
I did fancy there was a slight change for the worse at 
first; but that is easily to be accounted for by your 
father's departure, which, it was evident, she felt severely. 
Her illness, less of the body than the nerves, is of that 
tedious description most painful to the sufferer, but with 
nothing to alarm. It may abate to-morrow ; or, though 
I. would not willingly distress you, it might keep us in 
suspense for months and years." 
. " You are mistaken, Horace, and have not studied my 
mother's altered countenance, as I have done. Your 
patience will not, I fear, be severely tried," said Alicia ; 
tears overflowing her pale cheeks as she spoke. "I 
cannot alter my determination. I will pledge myself to 
no hasty measures. It would seem to me an evil augury 
for our future happiness, were I to give you my hand in 
such a manner, at this wretched place." 

As she spoke, Alicia rose and stood beside him ; while, 
without looking up, and with an air of deep mortifica- 
tion, Horace resealed his letter to Captain Wharton, and 
silently tore up the others, filled with details connected 
with the marriage which he had persuaded himself she 
would consent should take place immediately; but which 
he now believed to be indefinitely postponed, and that 
for an insufficient reason. 

"All I can do, then, is to leave you," he said coldly. 
" If Mrs. Vivian be so ill, my presence must be incon- 
venient; indeed, I have already fancied it a restraint 
upon your time. I would rather be away from you 
altogether, than see you near me while your thoughts 
are absent. I shall see Leopold again when I get to 
town ; everything else must wait It is useless entering 
upon trivial particulars when the most important object 
of our life is at stake, and the result depends upon 
capricious impulses which I do not and cannot fathom. 

" Nay, love ! I did not mean to grieve you," he added. 
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repenting of his unlrfndneas, m Alicia turned away her 
head to conceal her emotion- "I am voxed and weary 
—unjust to you and to myself; but it is not easy to- 
wait patiently for a period, which, I foresee, this unneces- 
sary delay will indeed render a distant one." 

Then, exerting himself to cheer her, he changed the 
theme of their conversation, which was not again renewed 
in the same strain ; and his departure, on the morrow, 
left Alicia to the undisturbed performance of the sorrow 
ful duties, which, but for his impatient distrustfulness, 
she had begun to find, were not without a pleasure in 
their fulfilment 



CHAPTER XXVL 

" Then the rain came down, and the broken stalks 
Were bent and tangled across the walks ; 
And the leafless network of parasite bowers 
Massed into ruin, and all sweet flowers. 

" For the leaves soon fell, and the branches soon 
By the heavy axe of the blast were hewn ; 
The sap shrank to the root, through every pore, 
As the blood to a heart that will beat no more." 

Shelley. 

Winter had succeeded to autumn, and the always 
neglected garden of Beldornie lay in that cheerless 
torpor which the last footsteps of the dying year bring 
upon the unproductive earth ; before the earliest snow- 
drop lifts its pallid beauty from her frozen bosom, or 
the frost hangs its glittering mantle over the leafless 
trees ; — when the days are at the shortest, and the light 
is dimmest; and even the hope that lives within us, 
and is extinguished but with life, seems to partake of 
the feeble, waning aspect of the dark December month. 

But, with the changing season, another change had 
passed over the place ; that ineffable sadness which tells 
of the presence of man's last enemy, was in the very air; 
and sounds hushed to suit the acute senses of pain and 
sickness; steps lingering from the inward weight of 
anxiety; looks oppressed with care and fatigue — har- 
monised with the deep gloom of nature. 
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On such a day, when the fading December twilight 
scarcely permitted him to finish his wearisome task, 
Charles Vivian sat writing at a table close to the case- 
ment opening upon the, no longer sunny, lawn. Some 
were letters of business ; others, fewer in number, were 
answers to inquiries after Mrs. Vivian. The largest 
packet, at his right hand, contained pressing demands for 
money, which it was useless even to answer, since he was 
absolutely without the means of complying with them. 
More than once, he opened one or another of these, and 
even prepared his paper for a reply ; then pushed them 
away in disgust, and despairing impatience. 

A brighter gleam shot up from the hearth, as the 
evening darkened; and Charles, his task concluded, 
turned from the dismal prospect without, to thank the 
kind assistant who had so quietly and promptly supplied 
him with the means of signing, sealing, and delivering 
his despatches to the servant, who waited for them. 

"The post is earlier than usual, this afternoon. I 
had not half finished writing," he said; "but I waited 
to consult Alicia, and she is still with my poor mother. 
You look like the herald of good tidings, Julia : — is she 
better ? How is it that, with so much feeling for others, 
you can yet preserve your sunny cheerfulness, in this 
house of woe ?" 

" Because I do feel for you all, Charles ; and have not 
so many cares to oppress me. You have written quite 
enough, I am sure your head aches ; and there is 
scarcely light to see the paper. Shall I ring for 
candles ?" 

" No ! I like this twilight. The room does not look 
so desolate with that flickering gleam playing upon the 
furniture and your ringlets. We cannot see those 
wretched stains of damp upon the walls — the scantiness 
of the worn-out curtains and carpets. I want to talk to 
you, Julia. Don't go so far away from the fire. I want 
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to see your truth-telling features, while I ask you to tell 
me candidly, whether you are altogether satisfied with 
Greville's conduct: — I mean, with the state of affairs 
between him and Alicia. Is she happy 1" 

" Oh, Charles I how can you ask me such a question ? 
Are we any of us happy V returned Julia evasively, and 
without looking at him. "Alicia is so reserved — you 
know she was so from a child : and, though I understand 
and love her now, better, a thousand times, than I ever 
did before, — it is not a period for girls to be talking over 
love-secrets, and making confidences, for the first time in 
their lives. You are hardly aware what a stay and 
support she has been to us all. Mrs. Vivian cannot 
bear her for a moment out of her presence ; and Alicia 
seems to feel neither fatigue nor exhaustion, while wait- 
ing upon her, day and night." 

"You have not answered my question, Julia!" said 
Charles. " I wish to Heaven I had been at home during 
Greville's last visit. Is he, or is he not, trifling with my 
sister ?" 

"The difficulties, if any exist, appear to be on her 
side," said Julia. "Mr. Greville never was exactly a 
favourite of mine ; though any woman might be won by 
him to whom he devoted himself, as he has done to 
Alicia. *I doubt whether, in some respects, she does not 
over-estimate his character — seeing it through the 
medium of her own vivid imagination. He has not a 
lofty standard of morality ; and I always distrust men 
who boast, or speak lightly, of what they know to be 
wrong. Alicia, on the contrary, has such a horror of 
deception, that, while she would hate and abhor the 
plausible sinner, whom I might fail to unmask, the 
bolder defaulter might gain credit with her for being 
better than he seemed." 

" You have lived in the world to some purpose, Julia," 
said Charles, smiling. " I believe, as you say, the errors 

16 
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we confess lightly, leave worse behind, untold. You 
think, then, Alicia is deceived in Greville ?" 

"Not exactly; but I doubt their suiting each other as 
well as she supposes," answered Julia: "and she is a 
person whose character will always make me feel some 
anxiety respecting her future happiness. She is so 
generous, too, that she will not owe one atom of her 
lover's affection, — one hour of his society, — to anything 
but his free, unbiassed choice. Mr. Greville would be 
more flattered if she were more urgent in her demands 
upon his time." 

"He has been at Beresford Place this month past, 
without coming near her," observed Charles angrily. 
" Was there anything of a coolness when they parted % 
She said that his visit seemed too much for my mother, 
in her present state of weakness ; — but even that ought 
not to be allowed to interfere with her future happiness; 
and Greville, if he wishes to assert it, has an undoubted 
right to be here." 

" Persuade her to send for him, then, at once !" said 
Julia warmly. " Depend upon it, neither Alicia nor he 
will quarrel with your officiousness ; and, circumstanced 
as they are, they ought to be more together. He will 
not make half so good a husband after being spoiled and 
petted, as if he were still the boy he once was, at Beres- 
ford Place." 

" You do not suspect him of any lingering tenderness 
for his first love, Mrs. Chenevix; who, as Madeline 
Beresford, jilted him so shamefully?" asked Charles, 
with a lowering brow. " She is, in my opinion, one of 
those idle, worthless women, who are the pest of society. 
You may talk of her charities, of her filial devotion; 
but I have no conception a woman can be good for any- 
thing, whose own hearth and home lie waste and 
desolate." 

" I do not think Horace Greville admires her in the 
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least, now," said Julia. "I wondered at the coolness 
with which he spoke of the utter wreck of her beauty, 
after their first meeting for years. I am sure he was 
contrasting her with Alicia, who was glowing with a 
thousand charms at his unexpected arrival, immediately 
upon receiving her letter telling him of Mrs. Vivian's 
dangerous attack of illness, in September." 

" He will not attend her next summons as speedily," 
said Charles angrily. - " I noticed her saying yesterday, 
with tears in her eyes, — no common weakness in Alicia, 
like the April showers that fall at your bidding, Julia, — 
that Horace was too sanguine ; and thought she made 
out my mother's case to be more hopeless than it really 
was. She would not have him sent for, she said, now 
that we were all so constantly engaged in attending upon 
her, until it was absolutely necessary. I think he bears 
the separation very philosophically !" 

" Men are such tyrants ! — you are all just alike !" ex- 
claimed Julia. " Our duties are never to come in com- 
petition with your lordly will and pleasure. You know 
very well, Charles, if you had any feeling in your heart* 
at this time, superior to your love for your mother, you 
would ill brook our entire devotion of thought, will, and 
deed to her." 

The colour mounted to Charles's forehead, and his 
lips parted, as if to answer ; while, in the clearer burning 
of the firelight, an expression played about his mouth, 
and a quick glance shot from his eyes, somewhat in con- 
tradiction to the idea of his complete surrender of 
thought to one object, however painfully engrossing it 
might be. It was not the season to indulge such unpro- 
fitable musings, still less to reveal them ; — and, when he 
did speak, it was in a totally different manner, and his 
question was a brief one. 

" When do you expect your father, Colonel Lovel ? I 
see, by the papers, that he will be soon in England." 

16—2 
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Thus suddenly reminded of the approaching return of 
•a parent, unseen for years, it was his pretty companion's 
turn to meditate, and she did so for a few moments in 
silence. Then, lifting up her eyes to his, shining with 
such unalloyed pleasure that the sparkling firelight 
scarcely brightened the lustre that came from the heart, 
she said earnestly, while, even in her subdued accents, 
joy was discernible : 

" Oh, Charles, what a pleasure it is to me, who have 
so long been a burden to your kind mother, to know that 
she will soon have some one near her on whom to rely in 
any difficulty ! — that he should come just now, too, 
exactly when she most requires a friend ! I hope, I 
believe, he will be with us before another of these long 
weeks is over. He tells me, if all goes well, he is as 
certain as wind and tide will permit, of being in England 
by Christmas. " 

" Your season of trial will soon be over, then, Julia," 
said Charles, rising and walking up and down the room, 
with no apparent increase of cheerfulness. " I shall be 
ashamed of meeting your father, Julia, after the advantage 
taken by mine of your generous nature. I verilyjbelieve, 
if you desired ever so much to leave this dismal place, 
this ruined family, — you have lacked the means, since 
you so imprudently came forward to assist him to quit 
the country." 

" I only did what my father would have wished me to 
do," answered Julia. " He is not rich, Charles ; but we 
have enough, and more than enough, to make us happy. 
As for my leaving you just when you most wanted me, 
— at the first and only opportunity I had of showing 
my gratitude, — if you choose to believe I really wished 
to do so, — all I can say is, it will not be the first, nor 
probably the last time you have done me injustice ; — and 
I cannot help it." 

The injured tone, and, more than all, the bright drops 
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that glistened on her eyelashes, softened her companion. 
" Forgive me, Julia, if I cannot rejoice so much as you 
do, in any event that takes you from us. You have 
been too dear — too useful to all, I mean — for any of us 
to contemplate your departure calmly. Go when you 
will, you take our happiest memories with you. Even 
the selfish gaiety of our household was less hateful, while 
viewed through the medium of your unclouded sunshine 
of enjoyment" 

Charles paused suddenly ; and then went on speaking 
in a different tone, looking away from Julia's compassion- 
ate face : 

" Colonel Lovel will not be prepared, as you have been, 
by witnessing a long course of mortifying deceptions, 
for the ruin which has come upon us at last He will 
appear among us, desiring repose after a life of honourable 
exertion ; and how can you expect him to bear with our 
well-deserved misfortunes, my poor mother's remorseful 
murmurings, and, above all, the selfish spirit in which 
some of us meet our reverses 1 If Leopold would join 
heart and soul with me, the worst might yet be spared us. 
My sister, at least, might lift her head without shame, 
and seek another and a happier home. But when our 
brother turns against us, and maintains a separate in- 
terest, what can we look for from strangers ? Have you 
heard that Leopold positively refuses to aid my father 
in cutting off the entail of his estates — that he would 
rather one parent died in exile, and the other of a broken 
heart, than relinquish one iota of his rights to the Temple 
Vivian property ?" 

" What a selfish monster !" exclaimed Julia indig- 
nantly. "Does he ever expect honour or credit from 
his own* career, when he begins with contemning both, 
with regard to his parents? Charles, my father will 
know how to distinguish between those, who, if not 
blameless, are at least endeavouring to retrieve the past ; 
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and such as are carving their own way to fortune, amid 
the ruin of others. 

"Far from looking upon his return as a prelude to his 
taking me away from you all," she added affectionately, 
" I should scarcely rejoice in it as I do, but for consider- 
ing it as the one thing likely to be most useful, in giving 
to your sisters a home under every circumstance, and to 
the whole of us the protector and adviser we so greatly 
need. It is more than joy I experience — it is gratitude, 
hope, reliance. I am as certain that he will love where 
I have loved, and feel as I have felt, as if we had been 
always together, or the same heart beat in both our 
bosoms." 

" I wish it may prove so, Julia, as far as you are con- 
cerned," replied Charles, gazing affectionately, as she 
spoke, upon her countenance, bright with tell-tale emo- 
tion. " How is it, Julia, that, while the world hardens 
the rest of us, you and Alicia have thrown off its dross 1 
So widely differing as you and my sister do in character, 
how is it that its bad schooling has led, in both, to nearly 
the same results ; and that now, in our hour of calamity, 
the pure ore shines forth uncontaminated ?" 

A blush, far deeper than the occasion called for, was 
Julia's answer ; and whether that mute eloquence sufficed 
or he dared not at present pursue the inquiry farther, 
Charles did not repeat his question. Her thoughts flew 
back, with quick feminine perception, to the cause which 
in her, as in Alicia, had kept her heart's best impulses 
from alloy — the magic of a first affection ; — that feeling 
which deadens vanity and takes the gloss from flattery, 
so long as a woman doubts and fears, whether, though 
others may admire and love, the heart where alone she 
desires to reign may not be closed against her. 

Julia took refuge from her embarrassment in speaking 
of the long-absent father, whose return she was daily and 
hourly expecting. Colonel Lovel had quitted England 
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after the loss of his wife, leaving his daughter to the 
care of her mother's friend, Mrs. Vivian ; while, in the 
vicissitudes of a soldier's career, he strove to forget the 
domestic calamity which had darkened his own. 

It was not till Julia's delight at the prospect of again 
seeing her father reminded him that the pretty com- 
panion of his walks and rides, and, latterly, of his hours 
of anxiety at Beldornie, had other ties than those which 
bound her to the friends of her childhood, that Charles 
Vivian began to drop the blended tones of raillery and 
compliment which had hitherto marked his demeanour, 
and to assume towards her, at times, a graver and more 
distant courtesy. But> strive as he would, he could not 
wholly throw off the spell woven in those sunny days, 
when his first passionate sense of beauty took form and 
colouring from the deep blue eyes, and ever-changing 
Hebe-like fairness of his playmate — for Julia had always 
passed her holidays with the children at Temple Vivian. 

And now, when by untiring acts of kindness she had 
won gratitude as well as love ; now, when those clear 
eyes, whose meaning he had too often deciphered in 
their varying expression of coquetry and softness, to be 
deceived in their language, spoke most intelligibly; when 
his perceptions were quickened by the strongest feelings 
of man's heart, he must resign her to another, — to one 
who, bound to protect her, had left her to learn from 
him the lessons that sink deepest into the heart ! 

As these thoughts passed rapidly through his mind, 
while both sat gazing into the embers, where towers of 
roseate light flickered and faded, like the air-built castles 
of the imagination, the sharp, clear tones of a bell broke 
in upon their reflections; and Julia instantly arose, saying 
she would send Alicia to her brother. 

Before she left the room, by many slight changes and 
silent ministrations, she showed her womanly attention 
to his comfort ; and, as she moved about with noiseless 
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tread, lighting the candles, drawing close the curtains, 
and arranging books and papers for his use, his eye 
rested upon her lovingly, and his heart followed her to 
his mother's sick chamber; while, with a spirit from 
which half the dejection was chased away, he resumed 
his happier musings by the fireside in preference to every 
other employment. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

" The lark at length has left the skies, 

The throstle sings alone ; 
And far the vagrant cuckoo flies 

To seek a kinder zone ; 
But other music still is here, 
Though fields are bare, and woods are sere, 
Where the lone robin warbles clear 

His soft and plaintive tone." 

Colonel Lovel's arrival in England, and his joining his 
daughter at Beldornie, produced little of the inconveni- 
ence, which might have been occasioned by the presence 
of a stranger, in a household distracted by sickness and 
pecuniary difficulties. Deeply indebted to Mrs. Vivian 
for her kindness to his child, Colonel Lovel thought no 
trouble too great which was to spare her annoyance, no 
indulgence excessive towards failings, which, he was 
happy to see, had exercised no evil influence over his 
motherless girl. 

His mild persuasive address at once induced cbnfidence 
and affection; while his perfect acquiescence in Julia's 
grateful readiness to assist her friends, relieved them 
from the uncomfortable feelings with which Charles, 
especially, had anticipated his opinion of her imprudent 
generosity. He took up his abode in the neighbour- 
hood, after the first few joyful days of reunion with his 
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daughter were past ; leaving her to fulfil to the last her 
almost filial duties towards her protectress ; and patiently 
waiting for the approaching period, when he foresaw that 
the family under whose roof she had sojourned might 
sorely need substantial and prompt assistance. 

" What a fortunate circumstance Colonel Lovel's return 
from India is for Mrs. Vivian !" said Mrs. Bouverie, one 
afternoon, when Lady Eustace was sitting with her at 
work — deep in the intricacies of a new stitch she was 
learning from Martha. " He seems just the kind-hearted 
friend one would like to have at hand in a moment of 
difficulty. Nothing can equal the admiration he expresses 
for Miss Vivian. He speaks in the highest terms of her 
conduct" 

" Colonel Lovel is a simpleton !" said Lady Eustace ; 
"and because Miss Vivian shuts the window, whenever 
he comes near it, and orders a dozen dishes to please his 
fastidious appetite, will neither see speck nor flaw in the 
character of his divinity." 

"Miss Vivian has quite won my heart," said Mrs. 
Bouverie, " by her kindness to the children, particularly 
little Charlie. Whenever he is missing, it proves that 
he has persuaded his sisters, or his uncle, to take him 
over to Beldornie. She seems to like nothing so well as 
talking to my good husband ; who never loses an oppor- 
tunity of inculcating the Christian precepts by which his 
whole life is regulated, and which alone, poor girl, can 
support her in the hour of trial that is approaching." 

"Did you observe anything particular in Mr. Greville's 
manner, Jessy, or had he left Beldornie before your last 
visit?" inquired Lady Eustace. "I thought you must 
have been just in time for the leave-taking between him 
and Miss Vivian, when I saw the carriage waiting for 
him after I parted with you in the landslip." 

"I would not have gone in for the world, if I had 
known anything was the matter," said Jessy. "Miss 
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Vivian was sitting by the table quite pale and silent, and 
Mr. Greville walking up and down the room; and though 
he stopped when I went in, his voice, as the door opened, 
was raised and angry. Oh, Lady Eustace, I cannot tell 
you how sorry I felt for her ! He never spoke another 
word; but stood looking out of the window, till the 
servant came and said the carriage was ready, which 
was the first I had heard about his going away. Who 
could have supposed he would pay so short a visit ?" 

" I fancy he has never quite forgiven Miss Vivian's 
refusal to marry him in the autumn, before her mother 
got so much worse," observed Lady Eustace; " but go on, 
Jessy. So you actually saw the parting between them ?" 

"Indeed I did/' said Jessy, quite alarmed at the 
recollection ; " and I am sorry to say it was just like a 
quarrel He was as pale as she had been a few minutes 
before, when he turned round from the window, and 
went up to her. I am sure her heart was beating, for 
mine did ; and I longed to run out of the room, only it 
would have appeared so strange. However, he only 
said, * There is nothing to detain me, then 1 I shall not 
come again, unless you send for me:' and then the 
colour came into her face, and she looked at him, not at 
all proudly, and said : * Is it kind, Horace, to leave us in 
this way V and he answered, ' It is you who send me 
away. I will stay on one condition. Say one word, 
"Yes," or "No!"' She said, 'No!'— very sadly but 
firmly ; and then he shook hands with me, and left the 
room, without another word. Miss Vivian waited till the 
carriage drove off; and then said she would tell her sister 
I was ready to walk with her, and went upstairs. Mr. 
Greville may be very handsome and rich, and all that, 
but I do not at all like the way in which he treats her." 

"Three plain, then purl three, slip two — it is all 
wrong again ! Martha, you must come and help me, or 
I shall never get it right," said Lady Eustace, making 
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over her knitting to her instructress ; who patiently, for 
the twentieth time, rectified the blunders she discovered, 
and began a fresh row. " Did you see anything of my 
sisters while you were out this morning, Jessy 1 They 
went towards the landslip with Mr. Leopold Vivian, 
who breakfasted with us, and whom I hope they find 
more agreeable than I do." 

" You do not mean that Miss Molyneux would go out 
walking with a gentleman ?" cried Jessy, in the utmost 
astonishment " She would not speak to me at all when 
I met her yesterday ; and seemed quite overcome when 
Wellington offered to help her over a stile." 

"Oh, Leopold is an old friend, and, at all events, 
would take no denial ; and Frederica is a person who 
likes to make a sensation/' said Lady Eustace, colouring 
with vexation. " I was as much surprised as you can be 
when I heard her agree to go out with them. I felt in- 
clined to remind her of the absurd manner in which she 
runs away from Mr. Bouverie, and even Mr. Huntley, 
who is in and out of the house constantly ; and whom, 
as Anne says, nobody else ever thinks of minding. I 
suspected her despair was not likely to be very durable 
when she asked me. the other evening, if there was any- 
thing incongruous M mourning in I bouquet of China 
roses. I said, when once people begin to think of the 
becoming, widow's weeds were quite out of character ; 
so she threw away the flowers, and has scarcely spoken 
to me since." 

" Was it not rather strange in Mr. Vivian to leave his 
mother so soon after his arrival 1" said Mrs. Bouverie. 
" I must say, Jessy's favourite, Captain Vivian, wild as 
they say he has been, pays her more attention. I should 
have fancied, as her son has not seen her for some 
months, that the change in her appearance must have 
pained him greatly." 

" He showed very little of the emotion you would 
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have expected; and talked about Temple Vivian and 
the family estates, as if neither of his parents were in 
existence," remarked Lady Eustace. " For my part, I 
hate such selfishness ; and if my sisters ever would listen 
to reason, I should have warned Frederica that, from the 
moment he came into the room, and began to pay her 
so much attention, I was certain he had heard of the 
fortune poor Mortimer Whyte left her. She would not 
have thanked me for interfering, however ; for the first 
smile I have seen on her face, for months, was when he 
offered to help her to make the coffee : and she sat very 
complacently'receiving his assistance/instead of rushing 
out of the room in that ridiculous manner she did on 
Sunday, when Sir Archibald brought back the clergyman 
to luncheon." 

" Have you any of that guava jelly Frederick brought 
you, Ellen ?" said Mr. Bouverie, entering the room from 
the garden. " I have been talking to Captain Vivian at 
the gate; and he says his mother has passed the worst 
night she has had for weeks, owing to the exertion of a 
long conversation with her eldest son on business. I 
wish we could think of something that would do her 
good. She has liked nothing so well for some time 
as the tamarinds we sent, but now she is tired of 
them." 

" Poor thing ! she gets weaker and weaker, every 
day; and cannot bear the least excitement," said Mrs. 
Bouverie. " I am afraid my stores are almost exhausted. 
The last day you all dined here, Frederick said it was 
time he went to sea again, when he found I had none of 
the West India preserves left, Sir Archibald likes so 
much for dessert." 

" Has Ellen told you that, at last, she has made up 
her mind to part with Willy; and consented, like a 
sensible woman, to his going to sea with Frederick, who 
has offered him a. berth in his ship ?" said Mr. Bouverie, 
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taking advantage of the opportunity afforded by his 
wife's leaving the room. 

" The boy has always had a perfect mania for the sea; 
and though, like other professions, this has its difficulties, 
still, they will be self-chosen, and, for that reason, more 
easily endured. At all events, we cannot keep them 
tied to their kind mother's apron-string for ever ; and my 
boys can never have a better example than that afforded 
them by their sailor uncle." 

" I really thought, the last time Frederick was here, 
he was going to be quite a domestic character ; but there 
is no keeping him quiet," said Mrs. Bouverie, who had 
now returned from her charitable errand, and spoke with 
tears in her eyes. " He will throw away his life in some 
hazardous expedition, for which I shall never cease to 
reproach myself ; since whatever he has or hopes for is 
principally for our benefit." 

" He seemed half sorry to part with Valleyfield, when 
he had found a tenant," resumed Mr. Bouverie. " But 
you might as soon set bounds to the sea, and make the 
winds blow as you list, as turn him back from the fulfil- 
ment of what he has once undertaken. Wharton is a 
thorough sailor, and glories in his profession; and it 
would be a thousand pities for him to lead a life of in- 
glorious ease on shore, when his country so much needs 
the services of men of his stamp." 

"Men are all alike !" sighed Mrs. Bouverie. " Ambi- 
tion and advancement are all they think worth living for. 
I do believe, if anyone were to offer my good husband 
the command of a regiment, he would be more than half 
inclined to accept it." 

" Fortunately, the temptation is not likely to occur," 
said Mr. Bouverie ; looking round, with placid affection, 
upon his home and family. " My prospects of military 
fame are at an end ; but, I confess, I wish my boys to 
earn a title to repose, before they enjoy it as much as I 
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do. I believe Wellington is nearly certain of his com- 
mission, at last/' he added, turning again to Lady Eustace, 
and trying not to see his wife's tearful countenance. 

" I thought I saw Captain Wharton in the field, with 
Colonel Lovel, looking at the young colt of Sir Archi- 
bald's that the Colonel wants to buy," said Lady Eustace, 
after congratulating Mr. Bouverie. " Now he is just the 
kind of person to enjoy putting a place like Valleyfield 
in order ; — and to tire of it when complete. He has so 
many odd Indian habits, and is so fanciful about his 
health, that I doubt his being so easily pleased as he pro- 
fesses to be, on all occasions ; and shall expect to hear 
before long of his finding a good house in Bath, or London, 
better adapted for his capricious taste, and weakened 
constitution, than damp woods and a country residence, 
out of reach of physicians and reading-rooms." 

The bronzed complexion of the Anglo-Indian, his thin 
and bending figure, showed traces of real ill-health, when, 
a few moments afterwards, Colonel Lovel, accompanied 
by Captain Wharton, entered the little drawing-room. 

"I am glad you have made up your mind to be our 
neighbour, since Frederickwill not occupy Valleyfield him- 
self," said Mrs. Bouverie cordially. "It will not be 
like having a stranger there ; and Miss Lovel quite took 
a fancy to the place, when she saw it in the summer." 

" My daughter has another inducement for urging me 
to hasten my decision," said Colonel Lovel gravely. "No 
one can be so constantly as she is with Mrs. Vivian, 
without seeing that her days are numbered. Julia is 
most anxious, whenever that melancholy event to which 
we must look forward, shall take place, to have a home 
prepared for the Miss Vivians. It is the least we can 
do ; and the knowledge that they will be among friends 
has proved a consolation to Mrs. Vivian." 

" I am sorry you think her so ill," said Lady Eustace, 
greatly shocked. "Who would have fancied her so 
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attached to that good-for-nothing husband? — and yet, 
with all her frivolity, I believe his departure was a death- 
stroke to her." 

" Vivian will have to atone heavily, some day, for his 
neglect and mismanagement of his family," observed 
Colonel Lovel. " Miss Vivian, by my advice, was per- 
suaded to send for her eldest brother; but from her 
reluctance to do so, I suspected, what observation has 
already proved, that there is not the same warmhearted- 
ness in his character as in Captain Vivian's ; and that 
his sisters will by no means derive equal comfort or as- 
sistance from his presence." 

" I am sure they are welcome to stay at Beldornie as 
long as they like," said Lady Eustace goodnaturedly. 
" It was quite a different thing when Mr. Vivian came 
down, in the summer, talking, in his boasting way, of his 
yacht and the regatta. Poor thing! she sent for my 
husband the other day, and seemed quite changed and 
humbled; he has not got over her making so many 
excuses to him for not being able to settle accounts, till 
she received a remittance she was expecting from Mr. 
Vivian ; — as if such a trifle were worth troubling herself 
about at a time like this, and with so many other things 
to attend to !" 

"Mrs. Vivian's increased illness will, I fear, postpone 
her daughter's marriage with Mr. Greville," said Mr. 
Bouverie. 

" If I had a voice in the affair, it should not only be 
postponed, but broken off altogether," Colonel Lovel 
rejoined, with visible irritation. " I never forgive a man 
who is thinking more of himself than of the woman he 
professes to love ; and am inclined to pronounce Mr. 
Greville, highly gifted though he may be, in many respects, 
as altogether unworthy of the affections of such a peer- 
less creature as Alicia Vivian. I doubt his being the 
man to appreciate her ; and, I am certain, she will never 
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flatter his inordinate vanity, by giving up the scruples of 
delicacy, and all her high-principled motives, for his 
sake." 

Colonel Lovel took his departure; while Captain 
Wharton, leaving the others to express their various 
opinions of Alicia's conduct — Jessy and Martha to 
wonder, Lady Eustace to cavil, and Mr. Bouverie, as 
usual, warmly to espouse her cause — caught up in his 
arms the youngest of his sister's children, the shy little 
fellow who was Alicia's favourite, and lisped forth her 
praises on all occasions, and ran with him down the 
steep slope, in front of the cottage ; a feat which he often 
performed with the children, to the infinite terror of 
their mother. 

Having reached the bottom of the descent, where the 
brawling rivulet rendered inaudible the busy hum of 
voices, he paced up and down the narrow strip of green- 
sward, — almost the only unimpeded portion of ground in 
that flowery domain-with the regular tread, of an officer 
keeping his watch on deck. Mrs. Bouverie was in the 
habit of saying that the grass was worn bare in that spot, 
by Frederick's choosing to walk upon it so constantly, 
more than by all the trampling of her madcap boys, 
since she could remember. Now it had become worse 
than ever ; for it was quite a new fancy with him, when 
he was not teaching the girls, or out shooting— as he 
had been most days latterly, in order to get some game 
to send up to poor Mrs. Vivian — to leave them all for 
hours together; and walk backwards and forwards by 
the brook side, with Charlie — who seemed to like it as 
much as he did — in his arms. 

" There is Sir Archibald, looking for me to walk up 
with him and inquire after Mrs. Vivian," said Lady 
Eustace, starting up from her employment. "I con- 
gratulate you most heartily on your prospects for the 
boys ; and only hope they may turn out as brave and 

17 
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good as Frederick Wharton, who has been my beau ideal 
of excellence, ever since I knew him. Martha, your 
stitch is too difficult for me ; but we will have another 
trial this evening, when you must all come to meet Mr. 
Leopold Vivian. He has promised to dine with us, if 
his mother is well enough for him to leave her; and, 
judging by the effect their first conversation has had 
upon the poor woman, it will be a mercy to keep him as 
much away from her as possible." 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 



" The bond, that links our souls together, 
Will it last through stormy weather ? 
Will it moulder and decay, 
As the long hours pass away ? 
Will it stretch if fate divide us. 
When dark weary hours have tried us ? 
Oh, if it look too poor and slight, 
Let us break the links to-night !" 

Adelaide A. Procter. 

Summer and winter — the quivering leaves dancing in 
the sunlight, amidst the spray of the cascade in the 
ravine, and the frosted wreaths of ivy which hung 
motionless over its ice-bound source — were not more dif- 
ferent than the moods in which Oreville departed from 
and returned to Beresford Place. 

The firm resolve he had made and broken, in an instant 
of irresistible temptation, had rushed in upon his recol- 
lection, the moment his proud nature had discovered that 
there were bounds to his influence over Alicia. The 
sacrifices he still believed himself capable of making for 
her sake, arrayed themselves against her ; for when did 
man or woman think of their own renunciations, so long 
as the force of passion continued unimpaired ? 

On Greville's return from London, where he had been 
met by many a mortifying revelation of the disrepute 
into which Mr. Vivian had fallen, it had seemed far 
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more natural for him to find a home at Beresford 
Place, than to intrude upon those for whose wounded 
feelings the spoiled child of fortune could make no 
allowance. 

The dismal gloom of the woods, the unbroken solitude 
of Beresford Place, were more in harmony with his 
present sensations, than the forlorn desolation of Bel- 
dornie. The gloom that darkened, the light that cheered, 
were partly, at least, dependent upon himself ; and the 
vanity which had suffered so deeply, upon discovering 
his influence not to be paramount with Alicia, found 
abundant gratification in the unquestioning partiality of 
the General and his daughter. 

Thus occupied and interested, time passed more quickly 
than could have been foreseen in his first angry 
moments; and those longer delays took place in his 
visits to Beldornie which excited Charles's wonder, and 
added a shade of coldness to the manner in which Alicia, 
harassed by unaccustomed cares, received him, after 
tedious days of absence and expectation. 

It had been the General's express desire that every- 
one in and around Beresford Place should obey Horace 
as its master, and no one felt inclined to dispute his com- 
mand. The old servants had known and loved him from 
a boy; even the forlorn-looking mansion had put on 
something of its former hospitable semblance to welcome 
nim, and there was a silent monitor in the heart of Made- 
line, which enabled her to guess and fulfil his wjshe3 ere 
they were well expressed. 

The effect of such assiduous devotion on a temper 
naturally arbitrary, manifested itself in the anger excited 
by Alicia's conscientious opposition to the project for 
their immediate marriage, which Greville had again 
urged upon her during his last visit to Beldornie. 
Nothing could be more natural than her reluctance to 
abandon a parent whom she believed to be dying ; but 
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Horace was in no humour to be satisfied with anything 
short of absolute submission to his will 

Wrought up to believe himself injured by her refusal, 
he was stung to the quick by a letter which followed 
him to Beresford Place ; in which Alicia, after recapitula- 
ting the motives of her determination, offered to release 
him from their hastily formed engagement. If, from 
what she remembered to have been the quick warm 
promptings of his boyish nature, Alicia expected instant 
acknowledgment of his fault, and repentance of his 
cruelty, she was destined, like many another woman, to 
study the bitter lesson of disappointment Grown older, 
if not wiser, hardened by communion with the world, 
Greville obeyed not the better impulse which might have 
borne him to her feet He doubted, hesitated, read and 
re-read her letter, saw coldness in every mournful line, 
weighed his own injuries unfairly against hers in the 
balance of selfish vanity ; and finally, resolved to acquiesce 
in what he chose to suppose were her wishes, so far as 
to leave her undisturbed to the performance of the filial 
duties, which she would not abandon for his sake. 

In this state of suspense — for nothing was farther from 
his intention than to break off his engagement — too 
proud for concession, too indignant for remonstrance, he 
turned for amusement and occupation till happier days 
should arrive, to the resources within his reach. He 
still refused to believe that there existed, in Mrs. Viviante 
imminent danger, an undeniable excuse for her daughter's 
conduct ; and prolonged his stay at Beresford Place, in 
the full expectation that some favourable alteration in 
her insidious complaint would give him back Alicia's 
undivided thoughts, and induce her once more to sum- 
mon him to Beldornie. 

At the General's earnest request, he established himself 
in his present quarters for an indefinite period. His 
horses were sent down for the winter, the game, more 
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strictly than ever, preserved for his amusement ; while 
the implicit confidence placed in him, the manifest im- 
provement wrought by his presence in the spirits of the 
household, the life and animation diffused around him, 
were circumstances in themselves sufficient to detain 
him, had other inducements been wanting. 

During those short winter days, Greville found occu- 
pation and amusement in country sports and hardy 
exercise ; while in those long but pleasant evenings, when 
the logs of wood piled on the old hearth flickered and 
blazed, the fair face, once so fondly worshipped, assumed 
occasionally — in that uncertain radiance — almost its 
former beauty. 

Certainly he no longer misjudged or ridiculed the 
power of a first affection. Warped, as it had been, from 
its allegiance, Madeline's heart, he felt, clung to him still. 
The cheek paled by long suffering, the eyes languid from 
suppressed emotion, could yet blush and sparkle as of 
yore, at his voice or approaching footstep. By many an 
unguarded token, now that they were so much together, 
he had penetrated her secret ; had seen, and triumphed 
in the conviction, that the love, which she had crushed 
and slighted, had been the appointed punishment for her 
girlish levity. Idle as was the triumph, his vanity prized 
it dearly ; and all the more because it came unsought, 
soothing the pride which Alicia's stubbornness had 
deeply wounded ; and evincing to him that, lightly as 
she had sought to cast aside the yoke of her young love, 
— as though it had been a perishing garland — it had lain 
heavily upon her, and proved to her, far more than to 
himself, an enduring bond of penance. 

But Madeline was so changed that it was long before 
he could recognise one attribute of the charms which 
had once so powerfully enthralled him. The place had 
grown familiar ; every former habit had been resumed : 
the old hunters turned out in the park once more arched 
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their iltecks at his approach ; the dogs bounded from their 
kennels to meet him, long before, under the spell of 
renewed and constant intercourse, the face of her whom 
he had loved regained anything of its former aspect in 
his eyes. 

Mr. Chenevix's anxiety for his wife's return to Main- 
bury had increased with the General's growing infirmi- 
ties ; and fresh overtures were constantly being made by 
him towards a reconciliation. Grevile ceased to regard 
her as a neglected, broken-hearted woman, paying the 
deserved forfeit for her inconstancy ; and was inclined, 
at times, to contrast Madeline with Alicia, and to wish 
that those widely differing natures could be amalgamated, 
and that the gentle womanly reliance — the soul of love 
and tenderness of the one — could be engrafted on the 
lofty spirit of the other. 

From the moment the comparison was made, the 
contrast between them interested him. He sometimes 
doubted whether he would ever be able to establish with 
Alicia, the same perfect unreserve which was gradually 
returning, towards one in whom he did not feel ashamed 
to confide, in moments of weakness as well as strength. 
His highest aspirations, he knew, "would have been more 
than shared by Alicia ; but he fancied that he should 
look in vain, in her clear spiritual glances, for the 
charity and indulgence that beamed in the loving eyes 
of Madeline. 

He forgot that Madeline's plighted faith had been 
broken in very weakness, his feelings disregarded — in 
the gratification his pride now received, from reading in 
the eyes so often turned towards him, a devotion of 
mind and sentiment, that knew no limit. Resigning 
himself to the pleasing influence of old associations, he 
was content, if he could not be once more a boy in those 
well-remembered haunts, to renew his youth by a care- 
less enjoyment of the present hour ; — safe in the convic- ' 
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tion, that, at the call of duty or honour, he could cast off 
the subtle meshes which idleness and self-indulgence were 
lightly weaving round him. 

But week followed week without bringing the expected 
summons to Beldornie* Proud as himself, — stung by a 
thousand mortifications, — Alicia would have died rather 
than recall him ; and, day by day, the disinclination to 
acknowledge himself wrong, increased. How could it be 
otherwise, where all regarded him as infallible, and his 
fiat was unquestioned? How could he take the first 
steps towards a reconciliation, when he was firmly con- 
vinced Alicia was solely to blame for their quarrel ? It 
was time to sue for it when there should be some nearer 
prospect of their union. At present, all remained un- 
changed — Mrs. Vivian's illness unabated, and Alicia's 
silent, haughty displeasure offered an impenetrable 
barrier to his advances. 

Even when the veil was partially lifted by the intelli- 
gence of Mrs. Vivian's death, he hushed the remorseful 
breathings of conscience, which told him how cruelly he 
had wronged her ; and satisfied himself with writing to 
Alicia, instead of hastening, as she even yet expected, to 
offer comfort and assistance. Gold words alone, — for at 
such a time all words seemed chilling, — altered not her 
resolution; and the measure of Greville's indignation 
was complete when he received her answer. He forgot, 
or, occupied with other considerations, he never dreamed, 
how empty-souiiding to Alicia's ear, in that hour of real 
sorrow, were his excuses for not hurrying to her, — his 
assurances that he was still, as ever, ready to fulfil their 
long postponed engagement 

Before one look of genuine sympathy, one word of his 
former passionate pleading, every scruple of her haughty 
but loving nature would have given way: even his 
written assertions of devotion would, in that period of 
awakened feeling, have had power to move her, had his 
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heart been in those words. But the stamp of truth was 
absent ; and, even in that hour of sorrowing desolation, 
she felt his thoughts were not with her. The General's 
illness, aggravated by the news of his sister's death ; his 
sudden removal to London, previous to a final arrange- 
ment of his property ; — the impossibility of leaving him 
at such a moment, when Greville was continually looked 
to for advice and support, were urged as reasons for his 
absence ; and might have been sufficient to satisfy her, 
had there not been, in every line and syllable, an evidence 
to her quick womanly apprehension and feelings, of the 
alteration which his had undergone. If thus he were 
considerate for others, she felt that she alone ought not 
to have been disregarded; and the doubts and fears 
which would have vanished for ever, at the first moment 
of reunion, now, in absence, arrayed themselves in ten- 
fold force against him. 

Her answer reached him in the midst of the busy 
idleness of the London season ; its few desponding lines 
smote keenly to his heart; but his next emotion was 
anger. Determined not to blame himself, he accused 
her of ingratitude, of inconstancy ; and then turned to 
the thousand resources at his command, to banish un- 
welcome recollections. Among these, nothing was readier 
than the unremitting attention demanded by Madeline 
and her father. Alone in the centre of the bustling 
world of London, they seemed to lean solely on him for 
support. His pride was flattered by finding that neither 
the General's renewal of old friendships and acquaint- 
ances, nor the admiration excited by Madeline's graceful, 
delicate beauty, made his society less precious to them. 
He persuaded himself that it was impossible to leave 
them till he had completed his task of reconciling the 
husband and wife to each other; and Mr. Chenevix's 
arrival in town was delayed from day to day by various 
trivial circumstances. 
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Even when he came, obstacles arose to Greville's 
departure ; since there was so much to be said and done 
to smooth away the first difficulties and embarrassments of 
their meeting; and, again, his self-love was propitiated by 
the assurance that all would go wrong without him. 
The General's impetuous temper broke out at each fresh 
hindrance to his wishes ; and, at every instance of irrita- 
bility on the one hand, or of captious selfishness on the 
other, Greville had to act as mediator. His influence 
alone prevented another and a final rupture ; and, gradu- 
ally, it became apparent that it was almost equally power- 
ful with both contending parties. 

His abilities, his fortune, his high standing in the 
world's estimation, and the unbounded partiality of the 
General, operated upon Mr. Chenevix, to an extent which 
no one could have foreseen who had beheld him in his 
former fits of sullen jealousy ; but, in the man of com- 
manding talent and persuasive manners, he scarcely 
recognised the moody but handsome boy, whom he had 
despised for lack of fortune, and envied for the rich gifts 
of nature. Nor was Greville, despite his boasted pene- 
tration, impervious to the flattering change which his 
altered position in the world, and the General's extrava- 
gant partiality, had wrought in the opinion held of him 
by his once envied and successful rival. After all, 
Chenevix was not half so devoid of good sense and 
feeling as he had expected to find him; there was 
nothing so fallacious as one's early, and prejudiced, im- 
pressions ! 

Of her married daughters, the one who required least 
assistance and sympathy was invariably Mrs. Molyneux's 
favourite ; but, since her marriage, the wife of the shy, 
austere Pastor of Mainbury had held little communica- 
tion with the mother who had parted with her, on her 
wedding-day, so ungraciously. Theresa was favoured, 
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on the first day of the new year, with a letter, in answer 
to one she had written, conveying the compliments and 
good wishes of the season. 

"And a more dull and stupid one I never passed," 
continued Mrs. Molyneux, whose letter was dated from 
Curzon Street " It certainly is very painful to have my 
children settled at such a distance from me ; as I thought 
last week, when I was eating my Christmas dinner by 
myself, and wishing that I was spending the day with 
you and your good husband, at your comfortable Par- 
sonage. 

" I confess when you married Carew I was not pre- 
pared to receive my first and only invitation for Christ- 
mas, from the son-in-law who was least bound to consider 
me in any way ; and I was very much inclined to take 
you at your word, when you said in your dutiful letter 
how glad you would both be to see me. Your eldest 
sister, it is true, offered to bring her five girls over from 
Boulogne, to spend the holidays with dear grandmamma ; 
in which case, I answered, she was welcome to the house, 
as I should be going into the country. As I expected, I 
have heard no more about it. 

" People have been knocking at the door, from morn- 
ing till night, wanting Christmas-boxes; as if I had 
nothing to do with my money but give it away to 
sweeps, errand-boys, and police and postmen. They get 
nothing from me, and might have saved themselves their 
trouble. I saw a fine turkey and sausages go down the 
area-steps, and heard there were grand doings in the 
kitchen ; but that, as the servants are on board wages, 
was their affair, not mine. 

" I dare say you wonder that I have not been at Beech- 
mount, where Anne still remains. Sir Archibald was in 
town for a few days ; and, as usual, invited himself to 
dinner, when it was not very convenient to receive him. 
He did not think fit, however, to invite me down there, 
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so the children will go without their Christmas-boxes, as 
far as I am concerned 

"Surprise is not the word to express my sentiments, 
with regard to your sister Frederica's clandestine mar- 
riage with Leopold Vivian. Of course, I knew something 
was in the wind, from Charlotte's hints ; and from seeing 
her come back to London without a scrap of mourning 
for that poor Mortimer Whyte, after making herself as 
black as a crow for three months. The very next 
morning after her arrival at home, she put on her bonnet 
and shawl, and went out before breakfast You might 
have knocked me down with a feather, when she came 
in, arm-in-arm with that man, and asked for my blessing 
and forgiveness, after telling me he was her husband. 
She knew that I disliked parade and nonsense, she said, 
as much as they did ; so she and Leopold had agreed that 
the best plan was to walk out of the house with, the 
license in his pocket, and to get married without saying 
a word to anyone. Not a thought about settlements, — 
nor of his poor mother at that very time on her death- 
bed at Beldornie — while he was hurrying up to London 
after my infatuated daughter. His motives are obvious ; 
but, I must say, to see your sister, at her time of life, 
make such a complete simpleton of herself, is the most 
mortifying fact which my experience as a mother has 
made me acquainted with What with his practice at 
the Bar, and her fortune, he and Frederica will have a 
very comfortable income of £2,000 per annum ; and I 
do not know any two people in the world more likely to 
muddle it away, without benefiting any human being but 
themselves. 

" Their house in Park Street is fitted up just on the 
principle you might expect There is enough for their 
own use, and a good deal for show and ostentation, but 
no spare bedroom for a parent or a friend. Their new 
carriage holds two; and if Frederica were to hear me 
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order a brougham every day of the week, she would 
never have the consideration to offer to set me down at 
my bankers'. It made me quite ill to hear him talk of 
the price he had given for his handsome furniture, when 
the money, or at least half of it, ought to have gone to 
pay his father's debts, and to help those poor creatures 
at Beldornie. I told him as much, when he was con- 
sulting me about some expensive dining-room chairs, in 
that provoking way people have of asking your opinion 
when they have made up their mind to follow their own. 
I dare say Frederica will never forgive me for not appear- 
ing to think all their arrangements perfection. 

" No one dislikes more than I do carelessness in money 
matters. I have often scolded you for indiscriminate 
charity, and Charlotte for leaving her purse and rings 
about the house, and newer being able to cast up her 
accounts correctly ; but to see two persons, like Leopold 
and Frederica, caring only for themselves, and for 
ostentatious display, while Mrs. Vivian and those poor 
girls are in such difficulties, without furnishing a sou to 
assist them — as I knew to be the case — is such a revolt- 
ing picture, that I would rather leave my money to a 
hospital, than to such a couple of selfish beings. 

"Your uncle, General Beresford, is in town for a 
month, with his daughter ; and has taken apartments at 
the Clarendon. I think he is more shaken by his sister's 
death than people imagine, and will never leave London 
alive. Charlotte writes me word that Mr. Greville's 
match with Miss Vivian is quite broken off. If this be 
true, it is another proof of the selfishness of his sex, 
against which I have warned you all, in turn, unsuccess- 
fully. I should not be in the least surprised if ill-natured 
people were talking a good deal about your cousin Made- 
line and Mr. Greville being so much together. * Live and 
learn ' is my motto ; but the longer people like my good 
brother-in-law live, the less they learn. 
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"All those people coming to London, with the damp 
weather, and Frederica's marriage, have been almost too 
much for me. Not that it makes much difference, as I 
give no parties. Poultry is so scarce that I do without 
it Game must be plentiful at Mainbury, if I may judge 
by the handsome supply of pheasants and hares sent up 
to Mrs. Chenevix, with whom I dined last week. Even a 
barn-door fowl is acceptable when it takes one by sur- 
prise, and gratifying as a mark of good feeling and kind 
recollection. Rabbits too, I hear, run about in numbers 
over your heaths and commons, and would never come 
amiss, if you desire to oblige your affectionate mother, 
"E. Molyneux" 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

" What softer voice is hushed over the dead ? 

Athwart what brow is that dark mantle thrown ? 
What form leans sadly o'er the white deathbed, 
In mockery of monumental stone ?" 

Shelley. 

" Lay these things out of sight, Charlotte, and come and 
talk to me — I never felt so much out of spirits in my 
life," said Sir Archibald, as he consigned to his wife the 
sable scarf and hatband worn during the funeral cere- 
mony which he had been attending that morning ; Mrs. 
Molyneux's gloomy prognostications, respecting the 
General's failing health, having been rapidly fulfilled. 

" I am glad to see one tolerably cheerful countenance, 
Mrs. Bouverie ; for Charlotte, in her black gown and that 
frightfully unbecoming cap, looks as melancholy as the 
poor people at Beresford Place. What a dismal fire you 
have kept ! and the wind out of doors is piercing. These 
are the kind of things that make an old man of one 
before one's time. I scarcely thought, when I helped to 
lay poor Mrs. Vivian in the dust, that I should so soon 
be called upon to perform the same office for her 
brother." 

" I hope everything went off properly," said his wife, 
as she returned to. her seat, after folding up and deposit- 
ing the rich silk in the drawer of the chiffonnier. "Mr. 
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Chenevix does not rank high for good taste or liberality ; 
but I hope, on the present occasion, he was not glaringly 
deficient in either V 

" Fortunately, he had nothing whatever to do with the 
arrangements; which were conducted from first to last 
by Mr. Greville, at the General's express desire, when 
he named him sole executor," replied Sir Archibald. 
" There was nothing that 1 could see to be found fault with ; 
on the contrary, everything appeared to me exactly what 
your uncle would .have considered proper, and respectful 
to his memory. All his old friends invited ; the servants 
provided with handsome mourning; every soul about 
the place, indeed, and in the village, seemed to be in 
black. The church was hung with it throughout ; and 
what with the hatchment over the door, and the 
undertaker's people about the entrance, the old house, 
dismal as it always is, looked as if it, too, had literally 
gone into mourning for its master." 

" There are legacies to almost all his relations ; a hun- 
dred pounds apiece to each of your sisters and you," 
returned Sir Archibald, in reply to his wife's inquiries. 
" Hardly a soul connected with him appears to have l)een 
forgotten; except the person who is believed to have dic- 
tated the terms of the will, as well as almost every 
opinion and action of the latter period of the General's 
life. The same governing spirit runs throughout ; and 
Chenevix told me himself, in a whisper, what an invalu- 
able friend they had all found in Mr. Greville ; and that 
he reaped nothing but trouble, since he positively refused 
to accept the smallest trifle or bequest, except the Gene- 
ral's old gun, which he gave him just before he died. 
After paying the legacies, which are very numerous, and 
which you shall hear more about presently, the residue 
of his large property, greatly increased in value by the 
falling in of leases, and by the new buildings near 
Southampton, goes, very properly, to his daughter. Mr. 
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Greville is appointed sole executor and trustee; and 
everything is tied up with so many restrictions, and so 
carefully secured to her separate use and benefit, that 
her husband, if he is as covetous as he looks, and as 
the General's precautions with regard to his property 
would lead one to believe, is placed in a very tantalizing 
position." 

" That is putting the husband in a very subordinate 
light/' said Mrs. Bouverie ; " and, for a person like Mrs. 
Ghenevix, it may be doubted whether such an accession 
of wealth and responsibility be likely to contribute to her 
happiness. 1 ' 

" Whatever might be the old man's faults," said Sir 
Archibald, " they did not prevent his daughter loving 
him intensely ; and his death, which at the last was sud- 
den, has completely overwhelmed her. It came upon 
them all unexpectedly, Mr. Greville told me ; for at first 
the General appeared greatly to enjoy the change of 
scene, and the renewal of some of the friendships of his 
earlier days. But the excitement was too much for his 
enfeebled constitution ; and when his last attack came 
on, everyone but his daughter saw how it must end. 
She, poor thing, hoped to the last, and was proportion- 
ately cast down when the time for hope was over. 
Nothing, he said, could equal her self-devotion ; but that 
was to be expected ; and he trusted they had, none of 
them, been wanting in attention. Even Chenevix had 
been much impressed by her filial duty ; and an entire 
reconciliation had taken place between them at the side 
of her father's death-bed. Since then she has been 
dangerously ill, and they were forced to leave her in 
London, during the completion of their mournful duties 
to the dead. He did not know, indeed, whether she 
would ever feel equal to revisiting Beresf ord Place, which 
is to be shut up and left in charge of the old servants ; — 
her own intention, if life be spared — now that her cares 

18 
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for her father are ended — being to reside with her hus- 
band at Mainbury." 

" Poor thing ! I dare say her father's death would 
make a great impression upon her," said Mrs. Bouverie, 
with her usual kindness. " Who can tell whether she 
may not be the better and happier all her life for the 
severe trials she has met with 1" 

" Yours is the charity that thinketh no evil, and hopeth 
all things," said Lady Eustace ; " but I should say my 
uncle has done a very unwise thing in leaving Madeline's 
affairs in Mr. Greville's hands. I shall never be per- 
suaded that she had nothing to do with Alicia Vivian's 
match being broken off." 

" That reminds me of the General's handsome legacies 
to his sister's children," said her husband; " particularly 
Charles, who was his godson, and who is named in the 
will with especial encomiums on his affectionate and 
dutiful conduct to Mrs. Vivian. The General has left 
him ten thousand pounds, and five thousand to each of 
his sisters. Leopold is not even mentioned ; and I am 
heartily glad of it No doubt the old man was sorry he 
had not done more for his sister, and wished to atone for 
it by liberality towards those who devoted themselves to 
her comfort. A man sees life under such a different 
aspect when he is quitting it ; and sets a truer stamp on 
duties well performed to the last." 

"I dare say the General still expected that Alicia 
Vivian would marry Mr. Greville, and considered it 
almost the same thing as leaving him the legacy," re- 
marked Lady Eustace. " At all events, I am sincerely 
rejoiced at his behaving so handsomely. Miss Vivian 
and her brother seemed painfully to feel their obligations 
to Colonel Lovel ; and there is only one circumstance, I 
am convinced, that would reconcile Alicia to a prolonged 
residence at Valleyfield." 

" And that event is much more likely to happen now 
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that Captain Vivian's circumstances are so much im- 
proved, 1 ' said Mrs. Bouverie, her countenance brightening. 
"Jessy must make up her mind to look out for some other 
romantic hero ; for I am much mistaken if there is not 
a very serious attachment between him and Miss Lovel ; 
and their marriage would render Valleyfield a perfectly 
eligible residence for his sisters. I am afraid there is less 
chance than ever of Frederick's returning to disturb them 
in their possession of the place." 

" That child Willy is just such another enthusiast as 
his uncle," continued his mother plaintively; and will 
give me many a heartache, I foresee. He is already a 
complete sailor, and writes in perfect raptures about the 
reception they have met with from the islanders, among 
whom Frederick did so much good when he was at that 
station three years ago. It seems nothing has gone on 
well during his absence, and their joy at his return was 
unbounded. I quite shuddered at the boy's account of 
their wild way of expressing it; flinging their darts into 
the air, and even throwing themselves into the water to 
swim to meet them before they landed. There is a war, it 
seems, going on now between some of the native princes, 
in which Frederick is to act as mediator, and his fiat will 
be decisive ; but, though they both write cheerfully, and 
all at present is sunny and prosperous, the utter disre- 
gard of human life among such people, and the chances 
of climate, to say nothing of the possibility of treachery 
and caprice, give me many an uneasy thought." 

" I am glad that mournful half-daylight is going to 
make place for candles ; perhaps I shall feel more cheer- 
ful and less tired after dinner," said Sir Archibald, while 
he gave her his arm, and led the way to the dining-room. 
"Life is uncertain at the best. Your boy may be 
sleeping as safely under the heavens of the tropics as 
we in our guarded homes in England." 

♦'•■» 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

" Now has descended a serener hour ; 
And with inconstant fortune, friends return." 

Shelley. 

With little preparation, and scarcely a note of warning, 
Madeline had been called upon to meet that event, the 
dread of which had formed the subject of her waking 
thoughts and nightly dreams at Beresford Place. 

In utter ignorance of her father's intentions, the gener- 
osity of his last moments, and the care he had taken of 
her welfare, overwhelmed her with gratitude. 

The reconciliation between Madeline and her husband, 
which had taken place previous to General Beresford's 
death, now appeared to her hallowed by his wishes. 
Harshly as she judged her husband, she could not but 
allow that he in no way sought to disturb or annoy her ; 
and she was thankful for his forbearance. It was true, 
that, in her augmented wealth and independence, she 
saw, or fancied, a motive for his present respectful con- 
sideration: but Madeline was in no mood to cavil at what 
ensured her, at least, tranquillity ; and in her otherwise 
lonely position, even the semblance of the love and pro- 
tection of a husband grew valuable in her eyes. 

Day by day, she learned to govern herself more pru- 
dently ; and practised a degree of indulgence, which, if 
exercised during the first years of her married life, might 
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have robbed them of half their bitterness. All the vexa- 
tious pecuniary difficulties of that period were at an end ; 
and it was far easier for Madeline to confer than to 
receive benefits, to be generous than to be forbearing. 

Like a brother, Greville guarded her interests; and 
no feeling stronger than a brother's militated against his 
purpose to foster to the utmost her improved prospect 
of domestic tranquillity. The old themes of contention 
were removed; and the whole aspect of Mainbury so 
changed by judicious repairs, and the substitution of 
modern furniture, that Madeline, on her return there, 
scarcely recognised the forlorn abode of so many weary, 
repining years. The air that blew over the downs no 
longer brought poison on its wings, as she fearlessly 
cantered over those heathery heights, with Horace by 
her side. Once more, and with better success, she busied 
herself with the wants of the neglected peasantry ; and 
carried through, with Horace's advice and assistance, 
every half-formed, long abandoned project. Her garden 
grew in beauty ; the bare unornamented walls of Main- 
bury were clothed with many-coloured flowers; order 
and refinement breathed their witdhery over the once 
desolate scene. 

Since the preceding summer, employment had become 
more plentiful : the sound of the axe and hammer had 
struck more harmoniously on the ears of the suffering 
poor, than that of singing birds and flowing waters. The 
church, a model of picturesque beauty, had been enlarged 
to meet the increasing number of the parishioners, with- 
out injuring its exquisite proportions; its tower, less 
gracefully covered, indeed, with mantling ivy, peeped 
out white and fair amid the trees ; while, in the church- 
yard, the newly gravelled, garden-like walks were planted 
with the variegated holly, Irish yew and cypress, and 
the rank grass had been removed from the lowly head- 
stones. 
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Then, and not till then, the deficiencies of his own 
dwelling awoke Mr. Carew's serious attention. 

Theresa might rejoice, without reproach of conscience, 
at finding her low dark drawing-room visited by the 
slanting rays of the evening sun, since the erection of a 
small neat building, close to the church, and exactly 
similar in architecture, had authorised the removal of 
the great tithe-barn ; where she had taught the children, 
Sunday after Sunday, for want of a better schoolroom, 
and which had hitherto excluded almost every gleam of 
light from her cheerless habitation. Mr. Carew, too, 
could enjoy spending a summer afternoon in his garden, 
watching Theresa busy among her roses and geraniums 
— pacing, hour after hour, up and down the shady walk 
under the yew hedge — instead of being drawn back con- 
tinually to the pressing cares of every-day life, from the 
contemplation of the red reflection of the setting sun- 
light on the clouds, and the swaying of the tree-tops, as 
the rooks flew cawing to their nests. 

Theresa had found the change great indeed from the 
selfish independence of her early home, to the daily pri- 
vations and exertions of her married life; but it had 
been in all respects beneficial. Warmly attached to her 
husband, — happier a thousand-fold than she had ever 
been before, — she had learned to think for others, from 
the time when she found one manly heart full of care 
and tenderness for herself. The perfect self-abnegation 
of her husband's character excited her emulation ; and 
a naturally good disposition, and a buoyant cheerfulness 
of humour, soon imparted sunshine to every trial of their 
domestic career. It was well for him that it was so ; 
for, constitutionally disposed to look earnestly upon life, 
Mr. Carew, placed in the midst of that dire poverty 
which has invaded the humble but once happy homes of 
England, might have desponded and lost heart and health 
in the heavy task imposed upon him. But, inexperienced 
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as she was in the requisites of her new station, — with no 
peculiarly shining talents, — Theresa, in the constant dis- 
charge of the duties so rashly abandoned by Madeline, 
triumphantly vindicated the wisdom of his choice ; and 
found, in the husband who had won her warmest affec- 
tion, her truest friend and guide. Together, with un- 
tiring zeal, they had laboured in their vocation, till a 
better spirit sprang up around them ; and those who at 
first were inclined to thwart and cavil, willingly came 
forward to assist them. 

And now a blessing had been poured, apparently, upon 
his labours. What all his life of self-sacrifice, his toil- 
some hours, had but inadequately promised to effect, was 
likely to be the immediate result of the return of Mr. 
Chenevix and of his more active-minded wife, to take 
the lead in the judicious improvements which had already 
removed half its desolation from the neglected village. 
The flock committed to Walter Carew's charge — the 
children he had held in his arms at the font — the heads 
on which he had .pronounced blessings at the altar — 
those for whom he had prayed and toiled, were to be 
lifted from the abasement into which they had fallen ; 
and he himself was to raise more fittingly his voice in a 
temple less unworthy of Him to whom it was dedicated. 

Mr. Chenevix had of late become unusually indolent : 
— want of health, or possibly the self-indulgence 
consequent upon increased affluence, unfitted him for 
exertion. His frequent indispositions awoke a kindlier 
spirit, in his wif a No longer fretted by the surveillance 
of an inferior mind, it was now her turn to take the 
lead, and everything around her showed the beneficial 
influence of the new system. Nor was Mr. Chenevix by 
any means insensible to her kindness .-—without any 
positive symptoms of serious illness, a change had fallen 
upon the nature of the man, and much of good which 
had hitherto lain dormant in his character, now, in these 
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tranquil hours, came to light His former unreasonable , 
cautiousness was succeeded by a growing indifference to 
all those daily concerns in which he was wont to interest 
himself ; and this gave place, after a time, to a quiet 
melancholy humour, which had never before been wit 
nessed in him. 

Mr. Chenevix's health had never beeu strong; and, 
with no decided ailment, he now seemed to waste away, 
without complaint or impatience. With sad experience 
in cases of illness, Madeline observed the change ; and 
saw numerous indications, unmarked by others, of cause 
for grave apprehension. While many considered her 
anxiety uncalled for, and wondered to see the wife, bo 
long estranged from her husband, at once relinquishing 
the pleasures of society, and closing her doors against all 
visitors, who might interfere with her exclusive attention 
to the wants and wishes of the invalid, Madeline watched 
and nursed him indefatigably ; striving to atone for her 
previous errors by untiring assiduity, and offering no 
ground for even calumny to assert that she entertained 
one wish for the removal of the bonds, which for years 
had weighed so heavily upon her. 

For Greville Mr. Cheneviz had conceived a partiality 
scarcely inferior to that with which the General had 
regarded him ; and he now looked to him to continue 
and direct the improvements set on foot, which he was 
generally unequal to superintending. His gratitude to 
him, as well as to Madeline, for their endeavours to save 
him from excitement and fatigue, both of which had 
been pronounced injurious to him, softened the tenour of 
their ordinary intercourse ; and spread a kind of strange 
serenity over the house, now once more secluded, but not 



Was it that the wife so long conscious of harbouring 
feelings, little short of hatred, in her breast, towards the 
being she had solemnly sworn to love and honour, now 
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trembled and quailed before the sad reality ? Madeline 
would have given worlds to arrest the uplifted stroke of 
Destiny, to stay the swiftly passing hours, each one of 
which robbed her feeble partner of some attribute of 
health and vigour ; but her wishes were vain ; and the 
progress of Mr. Chenevix's malady insidious but indu- 
bitable. Her pleasant employments were abandoned, 
her wholesome exercise foregone ; and once more pale 
and spiritless, with fluctuating pulse and unstrung nerves, 
Madeline resigned herself to watch the chamber and 
soothe the hours of sickness. In her agony of soul she 
had no comforter to whom to turn. Him to whom she 
had hitherto looked in her seasons of sorrow, she shrank 
from meeting ; and a marvellous coldness sprang up, in 
the presence of her dying husband, towards the man 
whom she had for so long, in all things, preferred before 
him. 




CHAPTER XXXI. 

" For him the light and vain one, for him there never wakes 
That love with which a woman's heart will beat until it breaks. 
And yet the spell was pleasant, though it is broken now, 
Like shaking down loose blossoms from off the careless bough. 
A fair good-night to thee, love, a fair good-night to thee ; 
And pleasant be thy path, love, though it end not with me." 

Li. E. Ij. 

The death of Mr. Chenevix obliged Greville to leave 
Mainbury ; and threw him back upon himself, unoccupied, 
listless, and dissatisfied. The idle enjoyments of the 
summer, the sadder occupations of the autumn, were at 
an end; the gloomy, uncongenial season was scarcely 
more uninviting than the responsibilities, which the year 
lately closed had brought upon him. 

In such a mood, he paid a parting visit of courtesy to 
the Carews ; and his new feelings of discontent and self- 
blame, were strengthened by Theresa's unexpectedly 
alluding to the Vivians; and mentioning, in terms of 
high commendation, the intention she heard Alicia had 
formed of going out to join her father in the West Indies. 
Mr. Vivian, as her mother told her, after all the trouble 
he had brought upon his family, was become quite a re- 
formed character ; and had so deeply felt the loss of his 
wife that Alicia, though but lately recovered from a long 
and dangerous illness, had resolved upon bearing him 
company during the remainder of his banishment 
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This intelligence decided Greville's fluctuating plans. 
Without exactly scanning his own intentions, but with 
his usual reckless confidence in being able to steer his 
course aright, while he drifted down the rapid current 
of inclination, he remained only a few days in town, 
engaged in business connected with his executorship; 
and easily found an excuse in some of its details for a 
hasty journey to Beresford Place. Once in Alicia's neigh- 
bourhood — for he had ascertained that, though preparing 
•for a speedy departure, she was still at Valleyfield — he 
determined that, by chance or free will, they should meet 
once more. It appeared sure to him that, however forcible 
might be the reasons which had influenced her rejection of 
his former overtures, they would melt away, like snow in 
sunshine, before his eloquence — even as, hour by hour, 
whilst he drew nearer to her, the anger he had cherished 
in absence, the doubts he had conjured up, vanished in 
the recollection of the truth and sincerity with which from 
childhood she had loved him. 

Roused at length to reflection, and removed from the 
sophistries which had wrapped his senses in f orgetf ulness, 
he confessed that the pride of her nature — that haughti- 
ness which suited her so well — might pardonably have 
taken fire at his fancied neglect. A word seemed suffi- 
cient to his excited imagination, now full of recollections 
of her beauty and past attachment, to place them on their 
former footing ; and, if so, who could blame him for re- 
newing their engagement ? With Madeline lay all the 
gifts of fortune — all that avarice could covet, or 
ambition desire, to forward its aims ; but neither wealth 
nor ambition had power over him at that moment. 

An expression of Theresa's, an insinuation that Alicia 
Tiad been suffering even more in mind than in body, had 
restored to her all her former influence. His pride loved 
better to confer, than to receive from his wife, wealth and 
independence ; and he blessed the adventitious circum- 
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stances which might vindicate his return to his allegiance 
to one who had become immeasurably dear, as he viewed 
her in her fancied aspect of softened, melancholy resig- 
nation. 

Colonel Lovel had been for more than a year in tran- 
quil occupation of Valley field; and, in the quiet seclusion 
of the place, Alicia had slowly passed through those several 
stages of mental suffering by which we gain experience, at 
the cost of every youthful illusion. With the death of 
Mrs. Vivian all necessity for exertion terminated. The 
resolution hitherto testified died away in her sense of 
utter desolation ; and a thousand times, had Horace been 
at hand to take advantage of her womanly weakness, 
Alicia would have forgiven him, and forgotten every real 
or imaginary motive for their separation. 

But, in those long hours of despairing tenderness, the 
tempter kept aloof ; and Alicia, too proud to retract, too 
delicate to act on her own behalf, grew accustomed to the 
torture, even while fancying it insupportable. A spirit 
which would have supported a martyr at the stake, found 
sufficient to tax its powers in that silent grief, raised, by 
a too vivid imagination and retentive memory, above the 
common weight of everyday care and suffering. But 
strength of character prevailed ; and unaided, unsympa- 
thized with, Alicia battled with the rebellious emotions 
of her heart, until their turbulence subsided into a dull 
and death-like apathy. 

Summer had passed away unheeded, amid mental and 
bodily illness, autumn threw its melancholy fitful beauty 
over the woods ; the rush of its wild winds at night round 
the old house, their moaning voices among the trees, in- 
sensibly soothing her over-excited faculties. Winter 
brought comparative repose ; as though the severity of 
the season, which weighed down the forest boughs with 
snow, and bound up the gladsome waters of the river in 
chains of ice, presented a less painful contrast with her 
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feelings than the laughing beauty of the summer; and the 
cold bands of sorrow lay less heavily upon her heart when 
all nature rested around her hushed in gloomy sadness, 
without one joyous source of pleasure breaking through 
its frozen slumber. 

But, as all things in this world of chances and changes 
have an end, that long sorrowful winter approached its 
close at last, and tokens of the not far off spring were 
to be traced in the greener hue of the woodland. Here 
and there, in sheltered spots, the primroses peeped 
through the grass and withered leaves, at the roots of the 
old trees. February skies are sometimes blue as the 
summer heaven ; but the season was an uncongenial one, 
and through the naked boughs a keen breeze was rush- 
ing, while heavy clouds, presaging tempest, gathered 
overhead. Yet there were gleams of sunshine, and as 
the shadows succeeded them, they chased each other 
across the landscape ; like thoughts of heaven and fleet- 
ing glimpses of returning happiness, passing over the 
troubled depths of a mournful human heart. 

The leafless branches shivered and bent as the wind 
passed through them; while, through openings in the 
wintry woodland, the gleaming and glistening wave-tops 
of the distant sea were plainly visible. 

Greville and Alicia had met near the boundary line 
which separated the woods of Valleyfield from those of 
Beresford Place. Hope had sprung up within his proud, 
confident heart, when he saw the emotion with which 
she at first received him. The common courtesies of life, 
indeed, were at hand to relieve her ; we meet and part 
and meet again ; a pressure of the hand, cold questions and 
replies, are exchanged with those to whom we have once 
been more dear than life itself ; and only here and there, 
in some strange mysterious language, we read and trans- 
late a hidden meaning, in the world of wonders through 
which we walk blindly, as in a dream. 
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Sorrow and pride are powerful auxiliaries to a wronged 
and angry woman ; and Alicia forgot, at that moment, all 
her wavering purposes, her tears and regret, while vividly 
arose to her recollection his neglect and desertion. Even 
the accents of devotion, once so thrilling, sounded hollow, 
to ears unaccustomed to such soft pleading. He had left 
her to stern self-communings too long for flattery to find 
easy passage to her heart. 

1 Yes, I am changed — quite as much changed as you 
think me, Horace!" she said sadly, in answer to his 
reproaches. " I have lost the light-heartedness you once 
admired, — the idle wit and cruel raillery you all encour- 
aged. I should be laughed at, in the world to which we 
then belonged. I should weep over, instead of ridiculing, 
its follies. If Colonel Lascelles were here, I should lecture 
him, instead of laughing at him. All your ambition, your 
love of this present world, appears utterly worthless in 
my eyes. How, then, can I be a fitting associate for one 
whose thoughts and aims are, in all respects, the reverse 
of mine ?" 

" There is no ground for such fear, Alicia. We have 
been friends together from childhood — dearer than 
friends, not long since. Who shall say that those 
happier days cannot return ?" answered Greville, deeply 
wounded by her manner; yet who had never, in her 
most brilliant hours, thought her more lovely than now, 
as she stood before him, cold as the wintry landscape, 
with proud and stedfast resolution in her countenance. 

"Will the past return? No, Horace, never! It is 
gone with the winter snow,— with my vanished youth 
and inexperience. The summer is coming; — your gay 
friends are waiting for you; — new pleasures, brighter 
beauty, may — nay, will — be ready to compensate to you 
for what is lost. But my love you can never win back : 
it is gone with that laughing childhood, of which your 
presence too painfully reminds me, — with that folly- 
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fraught youth for whose wasted years and misspent 
energies I must atone. I tell you it is not in your 
power to win me to forgetfulness. Reason, religion, 
have taught me to quell the erring impulses of my 
heart : leave me to practise the lesson in peace !" 

" I will not leave you, Alicia, to such fanatical teach- 
ing," said Greville, growing more sanguine as her increas- 
ing agitation showed that she still acknowledged his 
influence. "Clouds, it is true, once overspread our 
sunshine of happiness; but that is over now. I have 
sorely grudged to others the gratification of ministering 
to your comfort, when it was your pleasure to seek a 
home amidst strangers, while mine was open to receive 
you. Mortified by your firmness, wounded by your 
coldness, I did, I confess, endeavour to wean myself 
from you ; but my present pleading shows how fruitless 
was the attempt. That queen-like spirit which I love in 
you, Alicia, must share the blame with me, if for a time 
I seemed — it was but seeming — to submit to your 
decision. In the pride of our hearts we have, jested 
with our happiness : let such vain trifling be at an end. 
Will you not suffer the past to be cancelled ? — and, if at 
your feet my pride is humbled, will you not banish 
yours V 

"It is not pride, Horace," said Alicia. "Had you 
said this before, perhaps I should have acted differently ; 
but now it is too late. Since we parted, all is so changed. 
Hope went first, — confidence is shattered, — love itself is 
flown. The very earth on which we stand I scarcely 
recognise ; the spring flowers have not the same hue and 
fragrance as those we gathered in the copses at Temple 
Vivian. Life, earnest, uninviting, wrapt in gloom and 
tempest) lies before me ; and I do not shrink back from 
its cloudy aspect. Like this lowering February morning, 
it has its few rays of light to cheer me ; — a few pale 
flowers spring from its barren soil ; — and I know that 
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faint light, those feeble blossoms, belong to God and 
nature ; while, over the dazzling labyrinth in which my 
footsteps have long been wandering, there hangs a deadly 
glare, a weight of sweet but intoxicating perfume, which 
I dare not trust myself again to breathe." 

" The world is within U3, as well as around us, Alicia," 
said Greville sarcastically. "You may strive as you 
will, to bolt and bar your senses from its influence, but 
it will pursue you even into a cloister-like solitude such 
as this." 

"It may be so," replied Alicia faintly; "but I must 
walk by the light given to me, and if I err, it shall be in 
humility, not in presumption. Do not misjudge me, 
Horace ; or believe that I reject your love for a future 
bright with the sunny colouring of prosperity, the happy 
ease of my present home, the friendly tranquillity of an 
English fireside. That I have still a parent is a blessing 
I cannot too thankfully acknowledge. He is ill, unhappy, 
and has sent for me ; and I am on the eve of setting forth 
to join him." 

"You persist in your intention, then?" exclaimed 
Greville indignantly. " You will leave England on such 
an errand ? You prefer risking the dangers of climate, 
the sea, difficulties of every kind, in short, to the home 
I offer you ? Are mine the only faults for which there 
is to be no atonement? Must I ever, in that heart 
where I would reign paramount, find that every real or 
fancied duty has a place, save what you owe, or at least 
once owed, to me ? 

"Alicia," he urged, still more passionately, as she 
turned away from him, " none can blame you for decid- 
ing in my favour; no one has a right to exact such a 
fearful sacrifice at your hands. We are not children, 
though the old time comes over me, as we talk together, 
and in that glance, ever truthful, I read how cruelly I 
have wronged you. Dare you not trust me when I tell 
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you that you shall never repent the hour that gives me 
back your plighted faith ?" 

"There is forgiveness for all our faults, Horace; 
though I will not gainsay that you have grievously 
sinned against me and others," answered Alicia sorrow* 
fully. "Your haughty device was ever not to avoid 
temptation, to encounter every ordeal ; and you told me 
mine was a woman's maxim; that yours, the eagle's 
nature, could soar above such timid caution, even while 
you rested your wings at will on the very verge of all 
that to my eyes was hateful But men who live as you 
have lived, the sport of every idle dream of pleasure and 
ambition, if they win, retain not such hero-worship as 
mine. I knew you to be rash, wilful, headstrong ; your 
creed was not as lofty as I wished it, but you fulfilled its 
dictates. Horace, it is not so now ! I miss from your 
eyes the light that, in boyhood, told of bold, uncompro- 
mising single-mindedness of purpose. You have turned 
from the truth since we parted, and I cannot trust your 
eloquence. You have sinned against your own convic- 
tion; and the memories you evoke are silent at your 
voice." 

Angry, irresolute, Greville watched Alicia prepare to 
leave him, while his countenance grew dark with con- 
flicting emotions; but again passion held the mastery 
over pride, and he exclaimed : 

"Do not cast me from you, Alicia! Eemember, in 
your hands rests every future hope of my existence. 
We have been too long dear to each other lightly to 
forget Bonds, knit in childhood, drawn closer in youth, 
cling ever round us. Life knows no such after friend- 
ship, love no such renewing, as that which springs from 
the memories we share together. If devoid of womanly 
compassion, of your sex's most pardonable, lovable 
weakness, be a woman in devotion to another's interests. 
Do not stretch beyond endurance the bond of torture ; 

19 
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but freely, frankly, in the faith of hope and love, forgive 
my errors ! — trust to me for the future, and be to me 
what none but yourself can ever prove, — the link to bind 
me to a happier, nobler existence than I have ever yet 
known, — the heavenly guide that points to better things, 
and leads the way !" 

" The way is open to all, Horace, who truly seek it," 
said Alicia, quietly but firmly. " In my solitude, in my 
sorrow, for I am not too proud now, Horace, to own how 
deeply past days of happiness have been regretted, — 
another light has dawned upon the darkness of my soul. 
I have learned to distrust my powers of resistance — to 
shun rather than to confront temptation. All I can do 
is to forgive you — or rather to thank you — for teaching 
me, that the brightest and fairest visions of earthly happi- 
ness are as transitory as the brilliant colouring of the 
past summer, of which November blights and .winter 
frosts had power to rob us." 

Alicia turned away as she spoke. Greville watched 
her pass swiftly along the wood walks, as if distrustful 
of her own composure, but without one instant's hesita- 
tion, or backward glance to encourage him to hope for 
any wavering of purpose ; while the wintry boughs closed 
between them, and the gloomy sky darkened and 
lowered overhead. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 



" Yet have I left a daughter, 
Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable." 

Shakespeare. 

" Well, I think it cannot be denied that the things look 
as good as new !" said Mrs. Molyneux, gazing compla- 
cently round her large, well-furnished drawing-rooms in 
Curzon Street " I was determined you should see the 
best of them, my dear Anne ; and took off all the covers 
the week before you were expected home again. Little 
or no damage was done by the last tenants, as you may 
see. I declare, it was quite an encouragement to get off 
so well; and if Elgood should send anyone to view it 
just now, and you did not object to moving, the credit- 
able appearance the things have, and our keeping good 
fires, and making the place seem cheerful, would perhaps 
be another hundred pounds in my pocket, if we chose to 
let it this spring." 

" Pray, make your own arrangements, mother," said 
Anne, in her usual quiet manner. " I have not the least 
objection to your letting the house, if you can meet with 
an eligible tenant." 

" I am sure, my dear, you are very accommodating ; 
and always do see things in such a sensible, reasonable 
light, that it is quite a pleasure talking to you." 

A knock at the street door, at this moment, interrupted 

19—2 
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Mrs. Molyneux, "Sit at the other end of the sofa, 
Anne ! I should not wonder if that were the two rich 
maiden ladies, whose old butler said they would call this 
week to look at the house. There is no need to trouble 
yourself about getting up when they come in : — a bow 
will do very well ; and now that you have been good 
enough to change your seat, you just cover the great 
ink-stain, which has been the plague of my life, ever 
since that old Admiral, with the large family, had the 
house, two years ago. Mr. Huntley !" she exclaimed, as 
the footman presented to her a card, and withdrew to 
usher in her unexpected visitor. " Sit as you like, child ! 
it is of no matter for him : but what, in the name of 
goodness, bring3 him to town f" 

In spite of numerous still existing prejudices, her 
knowledge of the improvement in Mr. Huntley's circum- 
stances operated powerfully to his advantage on Mrs. 
Molyneux's reception of him. He was the bearer, it 
appeared, moreover, of a basket of poultry and early 
vegetables from Lady Eustace, the care of unpacking 
which soon called for her personal superintendence. If, 
while engaged in the agreeable task of examining into 
the condition of the various edibles, the unpleasant 
thought occurred that Mr. Huntley doubtless expected to 
be asked to dinner, there was a satisfaction, also, in re- 
solving to disappoint him; and, upon the whole, the 
feelings with which, upon her return to the drawing- 
room, she received Mr. Huntley's parting compliments, 
were wonderfully more complacent than any she had 
hitherto entertained towards him. 

Huntley's warm-hearted candour had not deserted 
him. He had, he said, availed himself of the first period 
of leisure allowed him by his duties in Ireland, to run 
down to Beechmount, and inform his friends there 
that the appointment procured for him, by Captain 
Wharton, had more than equalled his expectations; 
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and he trusted, if life were spared, to do credit yet to 
the favourable opinion, which, in spite of past adverse 
circumstances, they had generously continued to enter- 
tain of him. 

Mrs. Molyneux shook hands with him with a relenting 
heart. " Of course his talking of repayment is all non- 
sense," she said, after his departure. "Neither Sir 
Archibald nor Captain Wharton would think of taking 
any rent for that tumble-down old place ; and I fancy he 
paid pretty well for his keep at Beechmount> with the 
hares and rabbits and game of every description off the 
property. Charlotte would never have stood so many 
dinners, and her husband's bringing him in at all hours, 
if she had not found out some way of turning his being 
there to account. He was a useful creature, certainly ; 
and what a capital coat he has got on ! I thought I 
missed the old darn in the back; but I declare it is 
spick and span new ; and as good a hat as ever 1 saw in 
my life !" she added, nodding to Mr. Huntley, before she 
drew her head in again at the window, from which she 
had been watching his progress down the street. " Why, 
good gracious, Anne ! what are you crying about 1 I 
can't think so ill of you as to believe it is on account of 
that man who is just gone away !" 

Anne's tears were indeed flowing with almost hys- 
terical violence ; and although but a few words had been 
exchanged, in her mother's presence, between her and 
Huntley, the absence of all other grounds for emotion 
rendered the above conjecture not wholly irrational. 
Slowly, and by degrees, the unwelcome truth dawned 
upon Mrs. Molyneux ; — her usual fatality still attended 
her ; — and Anne, her favourite, her hitherto irreproach- 
able daughter, declared herself not only attached, but 
engaged to Mr. Huntley. Their mutual affection dated 
from the time of her long visit at Beechmount, more 
than a twelvemonth back, and now that his prospects 
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were so extremely favourable, there was nothing to pre- 
vent their immediate marriage. 

" Well, I shan't have anything more to fret me ! I 
have no more daughters to disappoint me, as you have 
done," sobbed Mrs. Molyneux. " I shall know what I 
have to live upon now, at all events. But I expected 
better things of you, Anne, than to fall in love with a 
man without sixpence in his pocket I, that used to 
warn Mrs. Bouverie about those silly little girls of hers, 
and set you up for a pattern, to be so taken in ! You'll 
think better of it, and not break your poor old mother's 
heart. There's no question about letting the house, 
now ! I shan't scruple to put a bill in the window, to- 
morrow, I assure you." 

The equanimity with which Anne, after her grief at 
parting with h6r lover had subsided, pursued her work, 
did more to tranquillize her mother than the most 
laboured oration could have effected. Mrs. Molyneux's 
tears gave place to groans; these, in turn, were exchanged 
for pathetic ejaculations ; till, at last, through the gloomy 
prospects of an unincumbered jointure of £2,000 per 
annum, a ray of comfort and economy began to shine. 

" You always were a favourite, Anne, there's no deny- 
ing it ; and, ill as you have used me, I can't help being 
sorry for the troubles you are bringing upon yourself. 
You don't know what you are undertaking, going to that 
frightful country, where the agents get shot at like par- 
tridges. I met with an Irish family, in Bath, last winter, 
who had had their house burnt over their heads, on a 
terribly inclement night, and two of their sons killed by 
the incendiaries. I can't bear to think of your going 
there ; and am going to propose what, in my opinion, 
will be a mutual accommodation. The man seems to 
have paid off his debts, and, if so, — mind, not without ! 
and supposing you persist in marrying him, — I've no 
objection to letting you board with me. A gentleman 
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sleeping in the house certainly is a protection to the 
plate ; and I shouldn't object to trying the thing for a 
year, at all events. 1 ' 

" I am sure you are very good," said Anne hesitatingly, 
" but of course I can say nothing without applying to 
Mr. Huntley. I should be afraid, too, that we must 
either sacrifice the whole salary he is to receive from his 
appointment, or make up our minds to reside upon the 
property." 

" Well, that is the only sensible idea I've heard yet 
upon the subject You are no fool, after all, Anne. 
Settle things as you please. If you do not like coming 
to me, I should not mind, perhaps, letting the house by 
the year, and taking up with your way of living ; allow- 
ing you a handsome consideration, say £300 a year, and 
you to keep my horses and servants as I have been 
accustomed to have them. I would not do as much for 
any of the girls but you; so just say what you think of 
it." 

Too prudent to commit herself, Anne evaded giving 
a direct answer to Mrs. Molyneux's proposal. The sti- 
pulated remuneration was not much temptation, since 
Mrs. Molyneux's principles left little doubt that she 
would more than take out whatever share she might 
contribute to the family purse. Anne was undeniably 
the most dutiful and affectionate of all her children, and 
sincerely desired not to offend her mother — whose savings 
were considerable, and at her own disposal — at the very 
moment when about to make what she was conscious 
must be considered as an imprudent match. Delighted 
to see her displeasure so much abated, and her mind 
fully occupied in calculating the incomings and out* 
goings of their future income, and the mutual advantages 
to be derived from her scheme, Anne satisfied herself 
with addressing a private communication to Mr. Huntley ; 
in which, after rejoicing over her mother's comparative 
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good-humour, she suggested that a particular account of 
the shockingly disturbed state of the peasantry in his 
neighbourhood, or an occasional Irish newspaper, might 
be of use in opposing personal terror as an obstacle to 
Mrs. Molyneux's ideas of joint housekeeping and economy 
in the Emerald Isle. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

" The ocean with its vastneea, its blue green, 

Its ships, its rocks, its caves, Its hopes, its fears, — 
Its voioa mysterious, which whoso hears 
Must think on what will be, and what has been." 

More than two years from the date of our last chapter, 
the Captain of the Orion, an English man-of-war, touch- 
ing on its homeward route at one of our West India 
islands, was asked to give a passage to the Governor and 
his daughter, whose state of health obliged her to return 
to her native country. Mr. Vivian, cured of his most 
dangerous errors by reflection, consequent upon severe 
family affliction, now knew no care more important than 
that called for by the daughter, who had voluntarily 
lightened his exile by her untiring assiduities, and whom 
he saw, in her turn, prostrated by the deadly effect of 
climate. An older and a graver man, his wasted form 
and features showed, by many a token, how much of suf- 
fering and repentance had been his share. The careful 
management of his estates by Leopold, and the generosity 
of his younger children, had now paved the way for his 
return to England. 

From the moment when kind, though rough, arms bore 
her to the deck, when sea breezes fanned her cheek, and 
home accents met Alicia's ear, a beneficial change was 
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perceptible to those who had seen her fade away and 
languish in that enervating climate ; as though the ship 
had brought with it on its white canvas, woven in Eng- 
lish looms, its ribs and spars of British oak, some touch 
of home, some breath of healthier native air, from her 
own sea-girt isle, to win her back to life and vigour. 

Day by day, in this novel sameness of existence, which 
yet seemed full of interest, she watched strange birds flit 
past, or sometimes settle on the shrouds, resting in their 
passage across the wide unsheltering ocean. Night after 
night new stars rose up, marking the ship's course through 
other latitudes. The magnificence of those unfamiliar 
orbs, the phosphoric light playing on the waves, the vivid- 
ness of the gorgeous lightning flashing amidst masses 
of cloud and vapour, filled her with awe and wonder. 
The very stillness to which she was compelled to submit, 
amidst the constant motion around her, in that moving 
prison, enhanced the effect of the marvels each hour 
brought before her eyes. 

Nor was one object of interest permitted to escape her 
notice. From the highest to the lowest, from him who 
held command to the humblest that obeyed, all found 
leisure to minister to her amusement and comfort. One 
spirit of kindness and compassion animated the hearts 
of the sailors for the patiently enduring invalid, to whom 
the play and motion of the wind and waves were refresh- 
ing beyond expression. After long inhaling air of which 
each breath was tainted, to feel the breeze blow fresher 
every hour, and to be able to brave the evening atmo- 
sphere without dread, was happiness she had scarcely 
dared to hope for ; and each day it was more fearlessly 
indulged; no insidious poison now hanging on the 
evening gales that seemed to come from Eden after 
the sultry day. Here, when fatigued with the noonday 
heat, she could lie unharmed ; and see the sun sink into 
the ocean, and feel the coolness of the nightly heaven, 
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the sublimity of the starry sky, while still, by day and 
night, the wind blew on fair for England, and the waves 
bore the good ship, on their sparkling crests and through 
their liquid furrows, rapidly but calmly on her way. 

Within the memory of the oldest sailor on board, so 
quick and pleasant a passage had not been known ; and 
Alicia was recognised, with the superstitious gallantry 
of their calling, as the good spirit who had brought upon 
their track smiling skies and prosperous breezes. 

By one of those chances which oftener occur in life 
than we dare in fiction to record them, the vessel in 
which Alicia and her father had obtained a passage, and 
within whose circumscribed precincts she was slowly re- 
awakening to health and vigour, was that in command of 
which Captain Wharton had been gaining honour, dis- 
tinction, and advantage. The ship was on its voyage 
home ; when, in the discharge of his professional duty, 
Captain Wharton found himself employed in the very 
service which he would most have coveted. To intrude 
upon Alicia the expression of a perhaps unwelcome 
attachment, to take advantage of the loneliness of her 
position, and add to its unavoidable embarrassments, 
would have been foreign to his disinterested nature. 
With no resource to fly to, if unwilling to listen ; from 
him, so long at least as she remained under his pro- 
tection, she was secure from the slightest possibility of 
annoyance. 

But, through all, he must love her — deeply, devotedly 
— as those only can love, who reluctantly yield up the 
passage to the citadel of their hearts, yet, once surren- 
dered, seek and know no other allegiance ; who lower 
their flag but once in life, and strive not to regain their 
proud supremacy. To see her there, dependent upon him 
for every alleviation he could frame to the inconvenience 
of her narrow wave-rocked home, was enough for him ; 
to protect her from harm, to watch for each opportunity 
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of assisting her, constituted the occupation of every 
thought that could be diverted from the responsibilities 
entailed upon him by the duties of his station. Nor 
was it only by such care and devotion that he strove to 
interest her ; every detail of his wandering life, of his 
adventurous career, of his struggle with difficulty in 
early youth, of the success which had crowned his man- 
hood, was frankly and freely confided to her ; and the 
stirring themes could scarcely have been heard to more 
advantage, than when told by him, on the deck of 
his own vessel, with the waves and winds playing over 
and beneath them, and the thousand small accidents 
which suggested the varied subjects of his conversation. 
Sea-weed and drift-wood, a passing sail, birds on the 
wing, or meteors in the sky, led to narratives of a life 
whifhhad been passed in every diversity of climate and 
adventure ; often broken in upon by calls to resume the 
task of caring for those whose safety rested with him 
and Providence, in their passage over the deep. 

At first, painfully alive to any reference to the past, Alicia 
would have preferred being associated with a stranger, 
whose name would not have reminded her of other times ; 
buta degree of hopeful animation, of sanguine trustfulness, 
breathed in every word he uttered, which insensibly con- 
nected him in her imagination more with the moving 
panorama of clouds and sea, swiftly passing promontories 
and islands, and, above all, the stately ship, pursuing its 
unimpeded course through the billows, than with a period 
to which he never alluded. She had almost forgotten that 
their gallant protector was nearly akin to dear friends, 
the owner of Valleyfield, and the sharer of some remem- 
brances too painful to be lightly referred to, when the 
crossing of their tract by an outward-bound vessel, the 
mention of friends and home, the welcome shores of 
England, brought back, with something of regret, old 
thoughts and memories to her recollection. 
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She saw little of him, at the last; for, constantly engaged 
as he was after his arrival in port, there was time only 
for a hurried though kind farewell. As she parted in 
tears from the attentive companions of her voyage, with 
gratitude for numerous thoughtful actions and imparted 
comforts, she could think with pleasure that there was 
one, at all events, whom she would sometimes meet again, 
who had partaken with her in the incidents of their 
homeward voyage. As soon as the claims of duty were 
satisfied, Captain Wharton would find his way to the 
Hermitage; whither his nephew had been sent off, at the 
first moment he could be spared from the ship, to carry 
home strange tales of the marvels of the deep, and 
treasures culled from every reef and island, bay and pro- 
montory, the Orion had visited in its passage. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 

" Then forth he casts in his unquiet thought 
What he may do her favour to obtain ; 
What brave exploit, what peril hardly wrought, 
What puissant conquest, what adventurous pain, 
May please her best, and grace unto him gain : 
He dreads no danger, nor misfortune fears ; 
His faith, his fortune, in his breast he bears." 

Spenseb. 

The children at the Hermitage were never tired of 
hearing Willy's tales of wonder, the moving accidents 
by flood and fell which had befallen him : even little 
Charlie's games took a new character, and nothing would 
please him but sailing paper boats on the stream, and 
enacting shipwrecked mariners in the nooks and crannies 
which served as miniature caverns among the rocks. 
His early predilection for Alicia was strengthened a 
hundredfold, when he could creep to her side in the 
twilight, and get her to sing for him old sea-songs, and 
tell him of the strange sights she had seen on her long 
voyage. The child had always been a favourite of his 
uncle's; and never was frightened, like other children 
of his age, at the dash and tumult of the waves. And 
now he hoarded up every pebble he could find, to add to 
the grotto he was building, to hold the treasures Miss 
Vivian and Uncle Frederick had brought him. 
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The strangest thing of all, Mrs. Bouverie said, was 
that Frederick seemed tired of rambling ; and, excepting 
to amuse the children, scarcely spoke of his adventures 
and prospects. He passed his time in a state of per- 
petual restlessness, always fancying he had business at 
Valleyfield, and full of crotchets about the Colonel's 
becoming tired of the place. If Frederick had not a 
thousand times declared that he could not live in such 
a solitude, she should be inclined to think he repented 
ever having parted with it, and wanted the Colonel to 
give up his lease. 

Partially right and partially wrong in her hasty con- 
clusions, Mrs. Bouverie certainly stated nothing but the 
fact, in affirming that Captain Wharton spent a great 
deal of time at Valleyfield. Over the wide breezy 
commons, now gay with blossoming furze and flowering 
hawthorn, or skirting the sunny headlands and cliffs, in Sir 
Archibald's sailing-boat, the restless sailor found no excur- 
sion so pleasant as that which led him back to his lightly 
abandonedheritagejand.sometimesalone.soinetimeswith 
the young Bouveries as companions, he found innumerable 
excuses for loitering away that fair springtide in the 
bowery fragrance of the woods. Nowhere was the air 
so soft, and the turf so even for riding, as along those 
green glades and coverts ; there were hundreds of bright- 
eyed flowerets looking out from the thickets to tempt 
the children, — cowslips on the downs, and wild anemones 
in the woods, fairer than all the ornaments of other fields, 
in the wanderer's estimation. 

His sister was ever ready to form parties to please 
him, and to promote sociability; while the distance 
which had heretofore appeared a barrier to intimacy, 
seemed to grow less and less every day under the influ- 
ence of his prompt suggestions and devices to render the 
intercourse between the families easy and agreeable. 
Miss Vivian's health, greatly restored by her voyage, 
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was hourly becoming more established. With Charles 
and Julia, now acknowledged lovers, she rode and 
walked through the flowery woodlands; gaining strength 
from the pure air, and happiness from the perfect inde- 
pendence of her present tranquil existence. 

Down by the rushing river, where through the young 
green leaves the sunlight flickered and played upon the 
water; and through the tangled copses, where the 
flowers bloomed fairest, as the brambles grew strongest, 
the children penetrated ; and older, wiser people some- 
times found themselves with almost equal zest hunting 
for the star-like blossoms. But who that journeys on, 
in company with lovers and children, can guess how far 
from the sober haunts of reality and living men that 
fairy guidance may conduct him? — especially when skies 
are blue and earth is green, when the woods are full of 
song and sunshine, and the merry voices of the spring 
are calling him on, through bush and brake, by flowery 
dingle and darksome thicket, deeper and deeper into the 
green recesses of the forest 

The promise of spring had expanded into the richer 
foliage of summer ; and, wave above wave, the boughs 
closed overhead. The may was gone from the hedges 
and thickets ; but, in its place, wild-roses and woodbine 
twisted their pliant tendrils. The young leaves no 
longer contrasted their tender hue with the dark stems 
of the trees ; and the fiercer sunshine was excluded from 
the woodland walks by an impervious canopy of verdure. 
Innumerable flowers were springing up around, in lieu 
of the few precious favourites of the earlier season ; the 
glades were filled with merriment, as the children ran 
laughing and shouting, mocking the song-birds and the 
echoes, in the gladness of their hearts. The betrothed 
lovers had wandered out of sight, when Alicia and 
Captain Wharton suddenly stopped, in some perplexity, 
at a spot where half-a-dozen meandering paths offered 
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themselves for their selection, each vying with the other 
in coolness, shade, and beauty. 

The voices of the children had gradually become 
fainter, — the sound of the footsteps they had been pur- 
suing had died away, — the tall trees stood around them 
without token or indication that might guide them in 
their choice; the clustering* underwood grew more and 
more impervious, and Alicia proposed that they should 
retrace their steps. 

" Are you afraid to trust me V said her companion. 
"Kemember, I piloted you safely across the ocean. 
Will you not confide in me during one hour of noon- 
day sunshine, in a flowery paradise like this ?" 

" You were on your own element then, and had chart 
and compass to steer by," said Alicia, smiling. " Besides, 
you forget that I could not, if I would, have retraced my 
wandering way across the ocean, as we were homeward 
bound. Here, the only danger lies in going forward." 

"Others have gone before us: your brother — Miss 
Lovel — she did not hesitate. I heard their voices a few 
moments since. They had no fears. There is nothing I 
detest so much as going back," answered her impatient 
companion. "I am certain we shall find them, if we 
track them a little longer ; and here is an indication to 
guide us," he said ; stooping down and examining care- 
fully a delicate footmark, where the impress had been 
retained on the looser soil. " Major Vivian would know 
that footprint among ten thousand, I am confident; — 
there are not many such fairy visitors to the forest 
You see they must have turned this way. Will you not 
follow them a little farther?" 

Alicia obeyed him instinctively. From the time when 
they were so much together on board his vessel, a plea- 
sant confidence had sprung up between them. He knew 
exactly what degree of fatigue she could bear, and when 
to check her eager spirit, lest it should urge her beyond 

20 
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her strength, impaired as that was by the enervating 
climate from which he, too, in earlier life had suffered. 
He was, also, though not arbitrary, accustomed to com- 
mand, firm and prompt ; and she had lately found it 
safest and pleasantest to abide by his decision, in matters 
of such small moment as the point under discussion. 

" Miss Lovel is just the person to be a soldier's wife," ' 
he said ; as they walked on through the green-wood to- 
gether. "Her light and buoyant disposition will see 
difficulties only to surmount them, and will carry her 
through a thousand in conveniences which would dis- 
hearten a more reflective mind." 

" Julia's is a light and happy heart at present, cer- 
tainly,' said Alicia, gravely. " I cannot tell how it may 
be with her when the hour of trial comes." 

" Love is in itself a trial, and that she has endured," 
he answered. " In nothing does our nature vary more 
than in the effect produced on different minds by conflicts 
of feeling To me, with whom life is action, to feel is to 
suffer. I cannot easily take up or relinquish a thought. 
Once fairly admitted within my breast, it remains there, 
either to torture like a barbed arrow, or to work its own 
accomplishment. " 

"I should have judged you differently," replied Alicia. 
" I should have fancied in your active changeful life you 
were too full of great designs, of vigilance and care for 
others, to permit mere feeling to usurp much power over 
you, or to have time to waste upon ideal sorrows." 

"On the contrary, the actual ills of life pass me by, 
or rather, I am so accustomed to battle with the storm 
that they appear as things of course, as mere casualties to 
be repaired in the next port To think, when action 
follows thought, to foresee danger, and how to win my 
way through it — such mental exercise is familiar to me ; 
but to spend an hour, a day, or a week, in thoughts that lead 
to nothing, in unprofitable musings on what lies beyond 
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my own power to control — this, Alicia, this is indeed 
strange and difficult ; and, I must own, plays sad havoc 
with my patience." 

" Then why indulge in such unprofitable musings, since 
you know their futility V said Alicia, blushing in spite 
of herself, as he pronounced her name, though he seemed 
scarcely conscious he had so addressed her. " With so 
many noble and useful subjects for meditation, why should 
you, of all men, waste your time in unprofitable, idle 
reveries V 

" The difficulty lies in distinguishing the possible from 
the impossible," he said. " My whole life has been governed 
by ideas which some would have pronounced as futile as 
the idlest rovings of fancy in these summer woods, by 
stream or fountain. In my boyhood I dreamed — for it 
seemed but a dream — that the fortune others had lost I 
would regain, and I have regained it ; but, had it not 
been for that strong purpose, I should have succumbed 
to the various temptations which led away half my com- 
panions on life's voyage. 

" Devoted to my profession," he continued, " I was led 
by duty among men, devoid of those better feelings 
which law, civilization and religion bring in their train. 
Something within me whispered that I had a peculiar 
faculty for winning their confidence, curbing their savage 
ferocity, and establishing an improved order of things 
in a country which, for climate, soil, and picturesque 
beauty, was a garden of God's own creating. Again I 
succeeded, where others had failed, and some had 
perished, victims of caprice or treachery. Lastly, I 
resolved that what I did should be no random venture, 
but that everything in which I was the leader should 
bring honour to my country and my calling ; and in that 
I have succeeded. My exertions have attracted atten- 
tion ; and it is thought worth while to establish what has 
been done, on a more permanent basis. If I go out 

20—2 
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again, it will be invested with double authority, as the 
Resident appointed by Government ; and I am promised 
ample powers to aid me in the full development of my 
purpose. When I went forth upon the sea of life, with- 
out friends or interest, who would not have pronounced 
the visions, which, one after another, possessed my soul 
and regulated my actions, the floating headstrong fancies 
of a madman ? Success alone has stamped them real." 

Alicia was silent, and at that moment an opening in 
the forest showed them, as he had perhaps anticipated, 
that the devious windings of the path had brought them, 
not on the track of the lovers, but suddenly within view 
of the south front of Valleyfield. Sunlight was on the 
terrace, crossed by deep shadows thrown by the old 
trees over the peaked gables and ancient stonework, and 
extending far beyond the building ; for the sun had long 
passed its meridian, and the rooks were flying, cawing, to 
their nests. The evening wind rushed through the 
branches, the shifting lights and shadows on the wall 
changed every minute, as the breeze lifted the boughs 
and tossed them at its will. • 

No token of disrepair or ruin now met the eye, though 
in all other respects the scene was unchanged ; the urns 
and vases again were filled with flowers, weeds no longer 
crept round their base ; the pilasters and balustrades con- 
trasted their cool grey tone, not with intruding evidences 
of damp and decay, but with the prevailing green of the 
forest ; which, in its native wildness, closed all around, 
like a rude framework setting forth the beauties of a fair 
and highly finished picture. 

" Here, alone, I have been doomed to disappointment," 
said Captain Wharton, pausing as they came in sight of 
the house. " On the sea I am at home ; and a bold spirit 
and persevering aim have made me master over the 
caprices of the elements, and the hearts of savage men. 
At Yalleyfield, alone, I seem the sport of destiny. It 
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came to me unsought ; and the first unfulfilled wish of 
my life was, that it should form a home for my sister 
and her family. Ellen had married,'as the world judged, 
imprudently. I, alone, stood by her. Her health was 
delicate, her husband's life uncertain, and I worked hard 
to enable them to bring up their humorous family. That 
object was accomplished before the caprice of a relative, 
whose favour I had never courted, gave me a home, 
which was not a home, for mine was on the waters. Un- 
luckily, before I went abroad, I judged it my duty to 
come and see for myself what the forlorn old place, of 
which I had unexpectedly become the master, resembled ; 
and the spirit of the woods has, ever since, had power over 

VMM >» 

me. 

" You mean," said Alicia, laughing, " that having made 
up your mind to part with it, and perhaps gone too far 
to recede, you were tempted by its solitude and beauty, 
like other contradictory mortals, to regret leaving it, at 
the last That is a wish I can fancy anyone's indulg- 
ing ; and, as you have not resigned your claims to the place 
for ever, when you are tired of wandering and perils, or 
rather, when your conscience is satisfied with toil, it will, 
fortunately, be in your power to gratify it." 

Surprised at her companion's silence, Alicia lifted her 
eyes from the shadowy landscape ; and met, as she did so, 
a glance so full of thoughtful tenderness that the secret he 
had hitherto carefully maintained, was at once revealed. As, 
in distress, she turned to leave him, he stopped her ; but 
all command, even its ordinary firmness, was gone from 
his tone ; the eye, so fearless, shrank from encountering 
hers, and the voice, which had sounded clear and distinct 
in the midst of angry winds and roaring billows, the 
heart which had been calm in the heat of action, faltered 
and fluttered like a woman's as he addressed her. 

" Alicia ! the time is come. We either meet or part 
no more after this moment. Other dreams, other visions, 
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woodland on their homeward way, Alicia did not refuse 
the arm which was offered her, as usual, the moment her 
countenance evinced traces of fatigue ; and one bright ray 
of sunshine, darting through the boughs, crowned the 
forest with dying glory, and wrapped the old house for 
a moment in a glow of soft, warm, evening light. 




CHAPTER XXXV. 



" Am I mad, that I should cherish that which bears bat bitter 
fruit? 
I will pluck it from my bosom, tho' my heart be at the root. 1 ' 

Tennyson. 

Greville and Madeline, after their marriage, which took 
place in the second year of her widowhood, had seen 
little of her old home in the New Forest Left to the 
care of dependents, Beresford Place had fallen into that 
comfortless state which inevitably follows upon the with- 
drawal of the master's eye and hand. Even during the 
lifetime of its last owner, little had been done to arrest 
the progress of decay ; and neglect and gloom had doubly 
encroached upon the old walls and encumbered wood- 
land, when the General's daughter at length found 
courage to re-enter its deserted precincts. 

At Mainbury, on the contrary, a careful and liberal 
landlord, a charitable, kind-hearted mistress, had re- 
deemed the fortunes of the village. At her son's request, 
Lady Frances Greville still occupied his statelier resi- 
dence in Northamptonshire ; and it was in the dwelling 
so reluctantly visited during her first husband's lifetime, 
that Madeline, changed in all things, found the least dis- 
turbance of her tranquillity, and Greville as much of a 
home as his habits and disposition required. 

Both were indeed greatly altered since the time when, 
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poor in all save affection, they roamed the summer woods 
together ; and longed to find, by fairy teaching, or hid 
in the dim rocks and caves, those treasures, which others, 
rather than their own hearts' dictates, told them were 
wanting to their happiness. Now, they had gained the 
golden shamrock, whose magic touch was to give weary 
mortals peace; yet it seemed farther off than ever. 
They had won the goal so ardently desired in youth ; — 
yet, there also, in the arid ground on which, thus mid- 
way in their pilgrimage across the shifting sands of life, 
their tent was pitched, disappointment met the view. 

Could Madeline, amidst the better thoughts which 
visited her, after her husband's death, have believed her- 
self deserving of the brilliant lot which had fallen to her 
share, how rich would have been its promise for the 
future ! But, even as her affliction had been borne im- 
patiently, so her prosperity came unwelcomed. Weaker 
even in joy than she had been in sorrow, every moment 
was embittered by regret for the past, apprehension of 
the coming ill ; — while still, as ever, she let the hours 
escape, as if those over which alone she had control left 
no trace in Time's calendar, and- brought no moral on 
their wings ; — occupied, as impulse ruled the day in good 
or evil, charity or dissipation ; and neglecting that self- 
government in thought and action, without which no 
lasting good for ourselves or others can ever be achieved. 

Upon Greville, circumstances had acted differently. 
Political engagements, the management of his property, 
the enjoyments of society, filled up his time ; and, as he 
indulged in no vain reveries, no fantastic expectations, 
he might, in a certain sense, be said to defy mortification 
and disappointment. 

Fortune he had, and station ; — pleasure was the ruling 
influence of the hour ; amusement scarcely needed to be 
sought ; — society had long crowned him as its favourite. 
His regard for Madeline had never, since his romantic 
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boyhood, been such as would lead him to honourable 
manly exertion. She had loved him when duty, reason, 
conscience, armed themselves against him ; could she do 
less, now, as his wedded wife ? He measured the worth 
of her attachment against the mischief it had wrought ; 
and thought himself the most generous of men, because, 
when life had little else to tempt him, he had tardily 
yielded up to the woman who had suffered so much for 
his sake, some portion of his dearly-valued independence. 

The sacrifice cost him little; for, day by day, the 
alienation, which had its source in utter want of confi- 
dence, increased ; and Greville became more and more a 
stranger to his home. Madeline had too long lived for 
herself to adapt her habits readily to those of another ; 
even though he were the being she had in imagination so 
vainly and wickedly worshipped. As a husband, Greville 
was widely different from the lover of her girlhood ; nor 
could she, at this hour, rest satisfied with such blessings 
as might still have been her own. All that had fascinated 
Greville, even to the extent of making him false in his 
allegiance to Alicia — her feminine devotedness, her un- 
questioning submission to a tyrannic father — forsook her 
when convinced that he no longer loved her. In Made- 
line, all forbearance, all self-command, were wanting ; and 
she set forward on the way which a very short experience 
showed her was crossed by dark shadows and bordered 
by treacherous abysses, as heedlessly as she had, in 
earliest youth, begun her unpromising married Ufa 

Of all the rich gifts bestowed upon Madeline, some 
had been abused and others forfeited, until the true 
warm friendship of Theresa appeared one of the most 
precious jewels of her wasted treasury. Through woe 
and weal, her cousin had stood by her ; warmly defending 
her in absence, and extending to her that confidence and 
support which she more than ever needed. Gradually, 
too, as the real worthlessness of the toys against which 
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Madeline had staked peace, and comfort, and self-esteem, 
the vain and fluctuating joys of earth, dawned upon her, 
the sterling merit of Mr. Carew's character became 
apparent to her ; and Madeline would endure from him 
reproofs and exhortations at which, from other lips, her 
haughty spirit would have chafed. From him and his 
wife she would bear much, for with them she was sure 
of sympathy in those trials which daily and hourly 
accumulated round her; partly, indeed, brought on or 
aggravated by her own headstrong temper ; but still, in 
many instances, arising from circumstances and accidents, 
over which she had no control. 

" Was that Mr. Greville V said Madeline, rousing her- 
self from a deep and melancholy reverie, at the closing 
of the hall-door, and addressing Mrs. Garew, who had 
accompanied her to Beresford Place. "If he is gone 
out for the morning, as he proposed, there is nothing I 
should like so much as to go down to the library, and 
look at my poor father's picture. Would you believe it, 
Theresa ? I am such a stranger in my own house, that 
I have not, since we came here, once ventured to enter 
the room, of which my husband has chosen to take 
possession, for fear of disturbing him by any emotion it 
might cause in me." 

The books and papers scattered about the tables of 
what had once been the General's favourite sitting-room, 
bespoke recent occupation ; and a man's glove, dropped 
immediately beneath the picture, showed that Greville, 
also, had lately been employed in contemplating the 
striking likeness of General Beresford, which hung at 
the upper end of the apartment. 

" Lay the glove on the hall-table, Theresa ! He might 
come back to look for it," said Madeline hurriedly ; while, 
as she raised her eyes to the picture, her thoughts flew 
back to the time when her father had so ardently desired 
to see her Horace's wife, so deeply regretted her first 
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unhappy marriage. The tears which rapidly coursed 
each other down her cheeks, as she met the glance 
rendered with such life-like fidelity, were shed for her- 
self, not less than for the father who would not have 
believed, though written by the finger of an angel on 
the wall, that his pride and trust in Greville could thus 
have deceived him. 

" It is my father, himself !" she exclaimed, weeping con- 
vulsively ; when, Theresa having performed her errand, 
the clear ringing sound of a horse's hoofs upon the frosty 
ground, a few moments afterwards, relieved them from 
all dread of interruption. " I wonder how Horace can 
bear to look at it, or what pleasure he can find in being 
surrounded with these quaint old books and family 
pictures, — mine, too, among the rest. He is a man of 
the day and of the hour, ambitious, enterprising, worldly! 
— what has he to do with such memories as these ?" 

" I have sometimes wondered that you did not have 
several of these pictures, — your father's especially, — with 
you at Mainbury, since you are so seldom here," remarked 
Theresa. "Mr. Greville could not oppose so natural a 
desire." 

" No ! It shall remain where it is. Horace shall be 
tormented with no whims and fancies of mine I" an- 
swered Madeline bitterly. "Besides, he will be often 
here without me, and would miss it from its old place. 
You know we are not so inseparable as you and Walter, 
who would sorely grudge me your kind companionship 
just now, if he ever entertained one selfish thought, or 
could regret what has been the cause of such unspeak- 
able comfort to me. When we married, it was with the 
understanding that our days of romances were over ; but 
I doubt whether a woman's ever end, so long as she 
breathes and lives. I thought him jesting, but he has 
cruelly kept his word. It did not appear possible to me 
that I had completely lost the power I once exercised 
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Over him. Bat so it is. Horace neither loves nor trusts 
me." 

Theresa was silent, for comfort seemed impossible ; and 
as Madeline, at that moment, caught sight of herself in 
the long oval mirror, framed, like the pictures, in dark 
oak, she turned hastily to where her own portrait, as a 
girl, hung over the fireplace. Of all Madeline's heritage 
of beauty, only the delicate outline remained; the 
classical modelling of the features and graceful turn of 
the head, which could almost defy the inroads of time 
and sorrow. 

" Look, Theresa !" she exclaimed. " Does it not seem 
strange to you that circumstances should so change, as 
they have done, both Horace and myself? I really 
believe that, when, in former days, you saw me most 
unhappy, I was less miserable than now ; for then I did 
not love my husband, and unkindness comes with ten- 
fold bitterness from the lips on whose praises we have 
hung, whose lightest word has been our law." 

"And yet I have seen you test his forbearance some- 
what severely,' said Theresa seriously. " Surely, Made- 
line, experience should have warned you that it was 
dangerous to tilt with unblunted foils ; yet I have heard 
you lately speak as tauntingly as if in your heart you 
did not love your husband, though I know you do." 

" Do you not think I have become wonderfully patient, 
Theresa ? I often fancy I am the veriest slave in exist- 
ence ; for, if Horace only raises his voice, I tremble and 
shrink back into my shell, like a mere reptile. If Alfred 
had said one half the things to me that I bear from 
Horace, I should have lashed myself into a fury. You 
know, as well as I do, that I was never one of the meek 
ones of the earth ; and, though I own I do fear beyond 
expression the terrible anger with which occasionally he 
visits my offences, I cannot help longing and striving to 
awaken him out of his apathy, and make him think of 
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me, even if it be in unkindness. And then, Theresa, 
often I would give all the world to call back the pro- 
voking words, the bitter jest, which have caused him to 
love me less, if possible, than ever. 

"This morning," she added, after a momentary pause, 
" for almost the first time since our marriage, I dared to 
name my cousin Alicia — I, his wife ! — and he sternly 
bade me be silent. I disobeyed him, of course ; for why 
should she be a forbidden subject between us t— she who 
never loved him as I did, or would she so lightly have 
given him upl He taught me not to rouse the slumber- 
ing lion ; yet I loved the power and glory of the tempest, 
even as I used to like to see the lightning play its dan- 
gerous game amidst these old oaks and beeches. I had 
a pleasure in finding I could make him angry." 

"Your nature does, indeed, love the storm. Is there 
nothing in the past, or in the future, to bid you say to 
these swelling waves of passion, ' Peace, be still !'" urged 
Theresa. 

" Yes," said Madeline, nervously pressing her hands 
to her temples, where the pulses were throbbing violently. 
" There is that in my heart and brain, Theresa, which 
imperatively demands repose; — rest from thought, — 
from the weary working of these fretful fancies. But, 
unless you have power to charm the elements, or gather 
spells from the herbs in the starlight, press poppies on 
my aching eyelids, or drop oblivion on my soul, I cannot 
follow your advice. She who once yields, as I have 
done, to the government of one overpowering thought, 
who lets every accident feed that consuming fire, and 
lives but for its realization, will find the idle current of 
her ideas still setting to some point beyond her own 
control Oh, for that calm and even temperament which 
places its wishes and endeavours in the fulfilment of 
present duties, the enjoyment they afford 1 But you 
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may as well bid the stream which overflows the valley, 
bearing death and devastation along its course, flow back 
to its peaceful source, as chain up the torrent of ill- 
governed thoughts within the banks and dams of reason 
and selfcontroL You can rein in a fiery steed at its first 
outbreak, but once let it get the feeling of its power, and 
it will take the bit in its teeth and defy you, struggle 
and resist as you may." 

The vehemence of her manner terrified Theresa, not 
less than the deep depression which followed her 
momentary excitement "Be but patient, dearest, and 
Heaven, in its own good time, will bring you consola- 
tion," she said, tenderly kissing her. "None ever 
garnered up their trust there, and were deceived ; nor is 
the time yet past when, by a loving forbearance, you 
may win back, if it has indeed gone from yon, your 
husband's tenderness.' 1 

"You are my good angel, Theresa," said Madeline, 
wiping away her tears ; " but there is a mocking demon 
ever at hand to turn aside the better promptings of my 
nature. Last night I sat up late, and heard the bells of 
the little village church ring in the New Year, one taking 
up the welcome as another ended, till the chime was 
complete. And then I remembered that they will ring 
again to-day, for my cousin's marriage at Temple Vivian. 
I wonder whether Horace recollected it, and has gone 
out of hearing of that joyous peal. I cannot believe that 
he is even yet indifferent to her." 

As she spoke, Madeline started up ; and, with her usual 
impatience, threw open the deep embayed casement, and 
. leaned out to listen for the expected sound. The keen 
wintry air rushed past her, but she heeded it not, though 
her slight frame shivered with cold or excitement ; and 
faintly on the blast came the holy tone of church bells, 
rising and falling in harmonious cadence. 
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The sun shone joyously, the very air glittered with 
hoar-frost, and through the branches of the trees which 
in summer darkened the apartment, the sun-rays streamed, 
like happy omens amidst a labyrinth of perplexity ; their 
bright course impeded and broken by the interlacing 
boughs, but ever, as they fell or glanced aside, imparting 
light and comfort. 





CHAPTER XXXVL 



" The daughters of the year, 
One after one, thro' that still garden passed : 
Each, garlanded with her peculiar flower, 
Danced into light, and died into the shade." 

Tenntson. 

Evert step of the winding road and garden pathway 
was as familiar to Lady Eustace by night as by day ; but 
even a brief absence from home made the wintry land- 
scape more lovely. She paused to notice the moonlight 
sleeping on the banks, and silvering the distant sea; while, 
in contrast, the red firelight shone, through the unshut- 
tered windows of the Hermitage, on the plants and rustic 
floor of the verandah. Silent and motionless the tall 
trees stood against the frosty sky; the stars in their 
courses seemed to watch over the tranquil dwelling. The 
shadow of the pine-trees fell in darkest night over the 
hollow; while, upon the thatched roof and bordered walks, 
a light purer than that of day glistened as it gave to view 
the shining pebbles, the frosted evergreens, and lay like 
sheeted snow over the sloping lawn. 

The glass door, only latched, opened at a touch ; and 
Lady Eustace's warning tap was answered by a joyous 
welcome ; Mrs. Bouverie's " I knew she would come 
to-night ! — I had not given you up !" bespeaking not less 
satisfaction than the exclamations of Martha and Jessy* 

21 
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The boys carried away her clogs and cloak ; and Mr. 
Bouverie entreated that she would take his own 
favourite place beside the fire, where she could see the 
garden in the moonlight, and catch a glimpse of a ship, 
passing just then across the opening he had cut in the 
summer, as if on purpose to admit it As it came into 
view, its dark form contrasted with the light resting on 
the sea. 

"Jessy heard the carriage pass the gate," said Mrs. 
Bouverie. "My husband and the girls, when they returned 
last night, gave such an account of the slipperiness of the 
road down the hill, that I could not help feeling rather 
uneasy till I heard you had arrived. It is very kind of 
you to come and see me so soon ; I have not heard 
half enough about the wedding ; and, really, we have 
been so accustomed to meet every day, that this fort- 
night you have been absent has seemed twice as long as 
usual." 

Lady Eustace kissed her friend affectionately. " You 
are looking better than I expected, Ellen. How unfor- 
tunate that you were not able to accompany us to Temple 
Vivian. I assure you everybody missed you greatly. 
Alicia proposed to Captain Wharton that the wedding 
should be postponed, till you were well enough to under- 
take the journey. It was the first thing, I verily believe, 
that had run counter to their wishes. But delays are 
always dangerous. I, for one, am never an advocate for 
them; and you must not be affronted at hearing that your 
brother, though very sorry not to have you with us, 
seemed as little disposed as the most superstitious of his 
profession, to tempt fate by any postponement of his 
happiness." 

" Frederick was always an impatient mortal ;" said his 
sister, laughing. "We could not expect him to belie his 
nature when so much was at stake. But, as I told him, 
my coming was always doubtful. Such a journey in mid- 
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winter was what I could not promise to undertake ; and 
Mr. Vivian seemed, naturally, so anxious for his daughter 
to be married from his own house, that my brother's 
patience had already been sufficiently tested. A month, 
he used to say, was quite long enough for an engage- 
ment, where both parties knew each other's disposition 
thoroughly ; and he has waited nearly five, for Temple 
Vivian to be put in order for their reception." 

" I cannot at all understand Alicia's getting through it 
all, without crying," observed Jessy. "She looked as 
beautiful as an angel, and no one saw her shed a tear. 11 

" You must allow for difference of disposition, my 
love," said her father kindly. "Tears are less easily 
wrung from some people than from others. It would be 
strange, indeed, if my little April flower did not weep at 
leaving her home. I do not believe Miss Vivian's calm- 
ness proceeded from want of feeling. I admired par- 
ticularly the serenity of her countenance throughout the 
day, and especially during the ceremony. It was as if 
the solemnity of the occasion quite took away all thought 
of self, — as if on that pure brow, so meekly bowed in 
prayer, no earthly taint could rest. There was strong 
emotion hidden under that exterior calmness ; but it was 
emotion restrained by a sense of the presence in which 
she stood, of the solemnity of the vows there offered up, 
and an undoubting confidence in him who stood beside 
her." 

"It was just like Colonel Lovel to find out that he 
must be in town this month, and give up Valleyfield to 
them for a time," remarked Mrs. Bouverie. " How I 
wish they were going to remain there, altogether. 
Frederick would find plenty to do at home, if he could 
but make up his mind to stay there quietly ; and Alicia 
has had trouble and ill health enough, in those horrid 
climates, to make me regret she should be again exposed 
to them." 

21—2 
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"Captain Wharton will think differently of home, 
now," said Lady Eustace. " The last thing he said' to 
Sir Archibald was that he should not think of setting 
out for the East, unless properly accredited as the repre- 
sentative of his country. There is a miserable spirit of 
economy at work, which he imagines may make men in 
office disregard the obvious utility of the measures he 
recommends. He is no wild adventurer, incapable of 
concentrating his hopes and wishes where they are most 
due ; and, in all probability, he has already found ignor- 
ance to be enlightened, if not heathenism to be instructed, 
in the wild forest huts near Valleyfield." 

" Heaven grant it may prove as you say, and that we 
may keep them near us !" said Mrs. Bouverie. "My 
good husband hinted something of this, but he was so 
afraid of my being ultimately disappointed that he would 
not be explicit. Frederick has served his country so 
long and so devotedly that he has certainly bought the 
. right to think of himself, particularly as he will feel 
henceforth that the destiny of the woman he loves is bound 
up in his own ; and though Alicia's spirit is equally noble 
and self-sacrificing, she is but a woman, after all, in 
strength and feeling." 

" Sir Archibald is in a shocking temper about waiting 
so long for his supper, Charlotte," said Mra Molyneux, 
entering the room, without ceremony, through the French 
window. " It is but a step, and I said I would fetch you 
myself; as James was laying the cloth, and Thomas was 
busy with his horses. ' When once Mrs. Bouverie and 
my wife begin gossiping together, there is no hope of a 
speedy conclusion,' Sir Archibald observed, 'and the 
pheasant will be grilled to a cinder, and the soup as cold 
as ice before she sits down to table.' Seeing him so put 
out, I just slipped on my calash and my snow-boots and 
came after you." 

" Thank you, mother. But my good husband must 
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wait a quarter of an hour, and I know supper will not 
be ready till nine o'clock, n said Lady Eustace, without 
disturbing herself further than to look at her watch ; then 
adding — " Has any one seen Theresa since she has been 
at Beresford Place ? I found a note from her saying that 
Madeline had been ill, or she would have come over 
sooner. I wonder she likes to leave her husband at this 
season of the year, and shut herself up at Beresford 
Place, never coming near one of us." 

" Theresa never was like any of my other children," 
observed Mi's. Molyneux. "It would be a long time 
before you or Emily would put yourself out of the way to 
oblige a friend ; and as for Frederica, selfish as she always 
was, she has been ten times worse since she married 
Leopold Vivian. I used to imagine Anne was more con- 
siderate, but she thought very little of her poor mother 
when she took that unlucky fancy to Mr. Huntley. After 
all, marriage is such a lottery that you might just as well 
write a parcel of names down and shake them in a bag, 
and see which would come together. There was the poor 
old General, scheming and toiling to get rid of his daugh- 
ter, and a pretty business he made of it ; and, perhaps, 
some people may say I have not done much better for 
mine, though I took every precaution. Now Madeline 
has had her pwn way, and married at last the very man 
her father would have desired, she does not seem the 
happier ; for I hear they quarrel like cat and dog. 

" When I was staying at Mainbury last summer," Mrs. 
Molyneux added, in a quieter tone, " I could not help 
remarking how much more comfortable Theresa and 
Carew made themselves, in their own stupid fashion ; 
though that was a match I entirely set my face against, 
and what she saw in the man or his parsonage, with the 
flower-beds two feet higher than the floor of the house 
and even with the drawing-room windows, and the hall- 
door regularly besieged by people coming for broth and 
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arrowroot, I cannot, even to this day, bring myself to 
fancy." 

"Mrs. Carew has learned not to expect happiness 
from external circumstances," said Mr. Bouverie. " Her 
kindness to that forlorn woman, whom, with all her 
advantages, I look upon as most unhappy, will not go 
without its reward. Though I do not say they are the 
most prosperous, I am certain they are most tranquil, 
who think least of their own selfish gratification ; — hold- 
ing the even tenor of their way, anxious only to aid 
their fellow travellers in the rough passages all must 
meet with ; lightening their load as far as possible, and 
pointing to the refreshing springs, which, even in the 
desert, may be gushing forth, unseen by those fainting 
and dying for lack of its salutary waters." 

" Sir Archibald will be furious about the soup, Char- 
lotte, if you keep him waiting any longer !" whispered 
Mrs. Molyneux, pulling her daughter by the sleeve, after 
listening, with fitting decorum, to Mr. Bouverie's observa- 
tions. 

The clogs were brought back, the paraphernalia of 
cloaks, etc., duly arranged, and Lady Eustace, after an 
affectionate leave-taking, quitted the cottage; looking 
back at it more than once, in spite of her mother's 
exhortations, with the moonlight still falling on its white 
walls and clustering vine-wreaths. 




CHAPTER XXXVIL 

"Retire, and timely, from the world, if ever 

Thou hopest tranquil days ; 
It* gaud; jewele from thy bosom never ; 

Despise it* pomp and pialae. 
The purest itar that looks into the stream 

Its slightest ripple shakes ; 
And Peace, where'er iU fiercer splendours gleam, 

Her brooding nest forsakes. 
The quiet planets roll with even motion 

In the still skies alone ; 
O'er ocean they dance joyously, bat ocean 

They find no rest apon." 

W, S.I1ANDOB. 

The severity of winter was chastened by a mild and 
spring-like day, and, early aa was the season, the woods 
already showed some indications of that mighty change 
to which nature willingly submits ; the budding branches 
of the underwood seemed more pliant, and, viewed at a 
distance, a greener hue spread over the forest 

A thousand trifles, magnified into importance, still 
detained Colonel Lovel in town ; and made it doubtful 
whether, his old habits once resumed, and the amuse- 
ment of fitting up Valley field at an end, he would not 
willingly acquiesce in any plan which left him free to 
divide his time between his club, and the society of his 
friends in London, and of Julia and Charles, who might 
soon have to go abroad with his regiment. At all events, 
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until circumstances decided their arrangements, he was 
well content to leave Valleyfield at the entire disposal of 
Alicia and her husband. 

Many a day they had wandered, even in winter, 
through the woods together; and heard the coming 
voices of the spring breathe in the softer winds and wild 
birds' notes. They were not likely to weary of their 
rambles, when, week by week, new flowers were opening 
by bank and brook, fresh songs awakening in the thickets, 
as hundreds of blackbirds and thrushes flew back to their 
old haunts. Soon they might expect the nightingales to 
build their nests as usual in the old cedar-trees, and to 
hear the cuckoo telling the woods of coming summer, 
throughout the lengthening day. 

It was wonderful how much of happiness and even of 
beauty their residence seemed to spread over the place ; 
or, if the fair gifts of nature were but the same as 
formerly, they had bloomed unseen before their sweet 
influences were courted at sunrise and sunset, in the 
moonlight and early morning, by those enthusiastic lovers 
of . nature. Not a flower came out in the woods, nor a 
star gemmed the midnight sky, unheeded; they could 
almost have guessed the hours and seasons, in that quiet 
home, by the quick succession of woodland plants, the 
return of well-known heavenly bodies. 

Nor were these pleasures selfish. Simple, open to all, 
Alicia and her devoted husband's mode of life was such 
as to invite companionship; and while their stay in 
England was so uncertain, each home-landscape seemed 
yet fairer, when gazed on together in domestic love and 
harmony. The Bouveries were never tired of seeing 
how well Valleyfield suited the young couple; and 
seemed to feel it necessary to show them how much 
they, too, would be the losers by the breaking up of that 
happy circle. The children rejoiced in the unfettered 
freedom of the forest. Mr. Bouverie was right, as it 
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always proved, at least in the estimation of his fond but 
not doll-sighted wife, in his early opinion of Alicia ; yet 
even he could not have guessed how dear and precious, 
as Frederick's wife, she was destined to be to them all. 

"It would be a thousand pities for you to leave 
Valleyfield. I cannot imagine what we should, any of us, 
do without you f said Lady Eustace, one morning, when 
the whole party were spending the day at Valleyfield, 
enjoying the April-like sunshine on the terrace. " Cap- 
tain Wharton has found, as I prophecied, occupation for 
a lifetime, here, already. I was just as right in supposing 
the Colonel would get tired of the place, as soon as ever 
he could find nothing more to be done to it." 

"There are not many tenants to be found like Colonel 
Lovel ; — we must not trespass too long upon his forbear- 
ance, unless, indeed, he can be persuaded that a London 
life suits him better than the solitude of the woods/ 1 said 
their host, who had come up to their sunny station, while 
she was speaking. " I am not half the man I was, Lady 
Eustace ; and feel every day more unwilling to exchange 
this lazy, far niente life for the toil and hazard I once 
thought necessary to existence." 

"You play a deeper game now, Wharton, and the 
stake is more precious than the life you always prized 
too lightly," said Sir Archibald. "Besides, I doubt 
whether all the honours of the game, the triumphs of 
success, are to be valued in comparison with what you 
must resign, before you can even enroll your name as a 
competitor. I will answer for it, you would rather take 
a walk with your wife through your own fields, shoot 
over your own preserves, angle for trout in your own 
stream, and come back to your own fireside, than join 
in the wildest jungle-hunting of the East, though bar- 
baric princes and potentates vied once more to do you 
honour. You will not find our English sports so tame 
now, as you used to do after lassoing the buffalo in South 
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America, or shooting lions on the coast of Madagascar. 
Human nature will appear to you at least as wonder- 
fully and fearfully complicated in the breast of an 
English peasant, as in that of an uncultivated savage ; 
and before next spring, we shall have you as animated a 
sportsman, as good a landlord, and as earnest a politician, 
as any of your neighbours." 

"I never heard your husband say anything more 
sensible," said Mrs. Molyneux. " I am not above con- 
fessing that I may have been mistaken about a person. 
Excepting in Leopold Vivian, I have lived to see a great 
improvement in all my sons-in-law ; and when Anne and 
her husband come back from Ireland, I dare say Huntley 
and I shall be the best friends possible. There is nothing 
I should like better than to sell the house in Curzon 
Street, and pass my time in visiting about among you, 
now that you are all living so comfortably,— making it 
of course worth your while to receive me." 

"Our harmony would not last long, with mamma to 
remark upon it," said Lady Eustace, colouring. Then, 
as if the serenity of the air, and the sweet gravity of 
Alicia's countenance, as she listened to her whispered 
comment, had its effect even upon her, she turned 
towards her mother with more respect than usual. 
"Why deprive yourself of a home, mother, when you 
can always have a change, and come into the country to 
one or the other of your children, when you find it dull 
to be alone ? Thank Heaven, we are all independent ; 
and I see no reason why you should not enjoy yourself, 
and spend the handsome income my father left you, 
without inconveniencing yourself to benefit those who 
are already sufficiently well provided for." 

* Quite right, Charlotte 1" said her husband. " If our 
children are worth a farthing, they will have enough to 
help them on in the world ; and, if they are not, the 
less they have to waste and abuse the better. I have no 
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doubt Theresa and Anne would say the same, if they 
were here ; and I will vouch for their husbands' opinion 
on the subject As for Frederica and Leopold, they 
have only themselves to think of, and there is no fear of 
their neglecting such precious interests. * 

" Ellen, the children are all calling for you to look at 
something they have found. It is not a hundred yards 
off, and I promised to show you the way," said Mr. 
Bouverie, ascending the steps of the terrace. " It is the 
first bird's-nest they have seen this year, and there are 
four eggs in it, according to Willy, who peeped in while 
the parent bird was absent As she may be returning, 
they desired me to tell you to step softly, for fear of dis- 
turbing her by your visit" 

" Papa is always sure to tell us when there is anything 
pretty to look at. Won't you come too ?" asked Charlie, 
running up to Alicia. 

" Mr. Bouverie never likes to disappoint young people," 
said his wife, who had risen immediately to accompany 
him; while, Alicia having acquiesced in her young 
favourite's petition, they followed him and his father, 
more slowly, along the pathway. u I never can feel 
thankful enough that, in every important matter, he did 
as he liked with us all; perhaps the more readily because 
we felt that he let us have our own way in most minor 
particulars. 

" No one could know less than I did about the manage- 
ment of a family," she continued, as she and Alicia 
followed Charlie and his father ; " and the girls grew up, 
very naturally, with a good deal of nonsense about them; 
but, whenever there was anything really wrong in what 
they said or did, their father always checked them, and 
a word or look of disapproval from him went farther 
than a storm of indignation might have done from a less 
reasonable person. With the boys, he was a little more 
strict, yet still it was a government of love, and they all 
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learned to regard their father as their kindest friend ; 
never capricious, never selfish, acting solely for their 
welfare in what he granted or denied. 

"I shall never forget," she said, tears filling her eyes, 
" when your dear good mother offered to take the girls 
to town, and introduce them into the world, — not think- 
ing, poor soul, that she should not live to quit that 
forlorn place, Beldornie; and I teased my husband to 
let them go, and complained of their being completely 
buried at the Hermitage, — how he argued with me so 
gently, and convinced me that though all places were 
good to those whom God's will placed in them, our ap- 
pointed lot was in obscurity ; that we must go out of our 
own station, and beyond our means, to fit them for the 
sphere I coveted ; and that, in fact, it was a sin against 
the law by which he hoped to see us live, and which 
alone could teach us how to die, to imagine that course 
was not best and fittest wherein our Heavenly Father 
had commanded us to walk. I submitted, as I always 
had done, though, perhaps, at the time, I was only half 
convinced ; but I have lived to see that he was right, to 
know the comfort of kind and dutiful children, content 
to follow the principles in which they have been educated ; 
my boys serving their country with credit, and no way- 
ward headstrong passions and blighting discontent searing 
our hearts and embittering our happy destiny." 

Mrs. Bouverie stopped, as they came in sight of the 
children, peeping into a little mossy nest, with fingers 
on their lips, imploring silence ; as though the blue sky 
overhead, the closing boughs around them, might convey 
to the returning mother the tale of their intrusion on 
her sequestered nursery. Fostered by love and care, 
themselves, they would not for worlds have wounded 
the instincts or feelings of one living creature : — the 
creeping worm, the harmless beetle, were lifted out of 
the path, carefully ; the butterfly's tender downy wing 
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was sacred from their touch. Brought up among the 
birds and flowers, they knew the habits and propensities 
of the myriad tribes that made the earth and air musical 
and populous ; and no unfounded terror or careless 
cruelty injured the happiness of innocuous beings, who 
sported their brief span of life fearlessly away in the safe 
shelter of Mr. Bouverie's tiny domain. 

It was true, their mother sometimes said, they might 
almost as well have no garden at all, as one in common 
with all the saucy sparrows and chaffinches of the neigh- 
bourhood ; but then, if the birds were gone, the insects 
would be nearly as destructive j and in the long winter 
evenings, particularly while Willy was at sea, she did 
not know what she should have done,— now that her 
eyes were not so good by candlelight as formerly, if Mr. 
Bouverie had not set her to work making nets for the 
currant and gooseberry bushes, and for his favourite 
white-heart cherry-tree in the orchard. 



CHAPTER XXXVnL 

*' For he that once has miss&L the right way, 
The farther he doth go, the farther he shall stray." 

Spenser. 

The path which had led Alicia and Mrs. Bouverie to the 
spot where the children were hunting for bird's-nests, 
and running in and out among the trees, came to an end 
where the sunny woods of Valleyfield joined the more 
extensive property which had once belonged to General 
Beresford. 

A very perceptible change here met the eye ; and the 
old moss-grown wall, in places half pulled down, with 
the interstices choked up by brambles almost as tough 
and impervious as the stonework itself, was but a type 
of the desolation which prevailed beyond that dilapidated 
barrier. The summer sunshine, the winter rain, fell 
alike unheeded ; withered leaves cumbered the soil ; 
briers and thorns stretched over the rank grass, across 
the paths which had once given ingress into the wilder 
recesses of the woodland. 

Even the wide green roads were almost impassable 
from neglect ; and the river, and numerous tiny rills that 
trickled through the forest, had long been so impeded 
with weeds that the water, diverted from its proper 
channels, flowed at random over the low ground, and 
along the scarcely recognisable drives and pathways. 
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The originally thickly planted timber had never been 
judiciously thinned ; but here and there, during the fierce 
storms which often swept over the forest, the hurricane 
had cleared a way, or the lightning had struck some 
giant of the woods. The sun's glance fell now at these 
intervals on some scathed oak or beech, still spreading 
abroad skeleton branches, though rent and dismembered, 
above the matted underwood ; like some proud spirit as 
insensible to the joys and sorrows of his kind, as those 
sapless trunks and withered boughs to the freshening 
impulses of the seasons, and the rain and dew of heaven. 

The spring was later in tracking its way through that 
dark labyrinth, than in the lighter, healthier verdure of 
the neighbouring woods ; but what mattered it when 
none came forth to meet the tardy sunshine, and even the 
hardiest lover of nature might have shrunk from pursu- 
ing the fauns and dryads of the forest into their thorny 
retreats, where the unwholesome air breathed damp and 
chill from the miasma created by decaying vegetation and 
the swampy stagnant waters of the choked-up stream ? 
The strictly preserved game alone flourished ; and if a 
foot by chance passed through or near the thicket, the 
pheasants rose up in numbers, whirring through the brake; 
— sufficient reason for a sportsman to excuse the dark- 
some solitude and wilderness of underwood in which the 
timid creatures delighted. 

Week after week, sorely against her will, had Madeline 
been detained at Beresford Place ; the unhealthiness of 
the situation, and her own impatient temper, combining to 
give virulence to the fever which had hung about her 
since her first arrival. Reduced to the extreme of weak- 
ness, she had suffered in that short period every torture 
that reflection and unchastened murmurings of spirit could 
produce ; and the impatience with which she waited for 
returning strength, to enable her to quit for ever a spot 
so fraught with bitter recollections, was but a part of the 
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self-tormenting power her feelings had long exercised 
over her enfeebled mind and body. 

Could she but have given her husband credit for the 
compassionate interest with which, at times, his own regret 
for the General's death disposed him to regard the sor- 
rowing daughter, a softer feeling even now might 
have arisen between them ; but, deaf to all voices but 
those of the tempting spirits who for ever whisper of 
wrath to the angry, envy to the discontented, Madeline 
went blindly forward; adding fuel to fire by her capricious 
outbursts of ill-temper and jealousy. 

" Did you walk far to-day ] I was glad to see you had 
ventured out at last," said Greville, one evening after 
dinner; exerting himself, perhaps out of courtesy to Mrs. 
Carew, who had not left Madeline during her illness, to 
break the silence that had prevailed since the servants 
quitted the room. " You will never regain your strength 
if you shut yourself up so completely. I was coming 
back to tell you how mild the air was, when I saw you at 
a distance in the grounds." 

" 1 shall not set my foot out of doors again, if I stay 
here a twelvemonth f answered Madeline, her pale face 
flushing with excitement " Oh, Horace ! how could you 
order the trees to be meddled with ? My poor father's 
only care — my peculiar prejudice, if you like to call it 
so ! The sound of the axe in the woods nearly drove me 
wild." 

" How can you be so childish, Madeline f said her 
husband gravely; while a torrent of tears burst from her 
eyes, and she turned sullenly away. " What you heard 
— I am sorry it distressed you — was but the removal of 
a tree which was blown down a few nights since. The 
woodman was only completing what the March winds had 
begun ; otherwise no improvement or alteration has as yet 
been attempted, and the grounds, even near the house, 
have been left, to gratify you, looking less as if belonging 
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to a gentleman's residence, than to some wilderness 
among the backwoods of America." 

" I don't care what they are like, so that I am not 
obliged to see changes I shall always set my face against," 
said Madeline. " When I am gone you can do as you 
please ; bat so long as I remain — while I have health and 
strength to oppose it — not one stick or stone that reminds 
me of happier times — that once shared with me in my 
poor father's love and care — shall be moved from its 
accustomed place." 

" Why will you excite yourself so unnecessarily, Made- 
line?" said Theresa soothingly, in a low voice; while 
Greville, compassionating his wife's weakness, forebore to 
reply. "No one is thinking of disturbing one old recol- 
lection. I told you, this morning, I was certain you were 
mistaken about the trees." 

" How can you hope to convince me I am mistaken in 
the evidence of my senses, Theresa F answered Made- 
line wilfully. "I told you they were cutting down the 
woods, and whether it begins to-day or to-morrow, that 
sound was, to my ear, prophetic. Sooner or later, mark 
my words, the stately trees will be laid low. Heaven, in 
its mercy, grant, that ere that hour arrives, ere the career 
of their master and mine, its selfish, heartless extrava- 
gance and separate expenses, render their destruction 
necessary, my heart may have ceased to beat, my head 
may be laid yet lower than their lofty crests." 

Greville coloured deeply, but again he answered not ; 
whether from fearing that, once released, his angry spirit 
would not spare the frail being before him, or because 
some shadow of compunction crossed his mind, some 
particle of truth lurked in her reproach, — could not be 
told. 

"No one was more severe than he was when others 
fell before temptation," continued Madeline, speaking 
as if her husband were not present "You would 

22 
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not believe me, Theresa, if I told you how mercilessly 
he can visit upon others the measure of their offences. 
My evil temper, my headstrong passions — nay, even 
the feminine weaknesses which once he swore he loved 
me for — are now the sins for which there is to be 
no atonement But are his own less flagrant ? Are his 
the only transgressions against which no voice is to be 
raised ? Oh, how I have seen his lips curl in scorn at 
the gambler's frailty ! — the falling away, step by step, 
from man's high creed of honour. Yet, if report speaks 
truth, his foot is set upon that downward road; and those 
who share his fate may look for that certain ruin which 
he has so often prophesied for others." 

"Hush, Madeline. See how patiently he bears with 
you. Do not try him beyond endurance/' whispered 
Theresa ; while Greville still remained silent, though the 
hot blood forsook his brow, leaving it white with 
passion. 

"Mr. Vivian, — what a child he thought him!" per- 
sisted Madeline. "How contemptuously I have heard 
him rail at the being, gifted with reason, who, in mature 
age, suffered himself to be made the fool of boys and 
sharpers 1 Yet the same toys and baubles seem to possess 
strange attractions for his own manhood. Ask him, 
Theresa, what takes him from his home so often ? why 
he has parted lately with so many acres of his property ? 
wherefore, for the first time in his life, he has begun to 
preach economy in his establishment? and I doubt 
whether you will obtain a very satisfactory answer." 

" Mrs. Garew will neither ask nor obtain information 
on a subject it is insulting to me to mention," said 
Greville, at length, speaking in a cold and haughty tone. 
" She knows a wife's duty better than to encourage your 
waywardness. Ask yourself, Madeline, ask your own 
heart, — or rather, ask your own bitter, unloving spirit, — 
by whom my home has been made desolate, every 
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domestic joy perverted! Do not urge me too far; or 
forget, that, if I still bear with your provocations, it is 
for the sake of that parent whose memory you would 
evoke as a cause of wrath between us." 

" See, how he evades my question !" exclaimed Made- 
line, as her husband, deeply offended, quitted the apart- 
ment "That arrow hit the mark, Theresa; and my 
proud husband knows there is reason for my sarcasm. 
Even Lady Frances Greville, once my kind, maternal 
friend, but, since my marriage, estranged from me, deigned 
to lower her pride, and write to me ; warning me that 
she feared, from her knowledge of Horace's affairs, and 
the calls upon his property in the north, that he had 
given way to the habits of the set he lived amongst in 
town, and was daily crippling his resources by gambling. 
My influence, she was pleased to say, might, if benefi- 
cially exerted, have the desirable effect of weaning him 
from his besetting sin ; and as a mother, deeply anxious 
for the welfare of an only son, she put aside every minor 
consideration and prayed me to exercise it 

" As well might she entreat the clouds to gather again 
within their bosom the fallen rain-drops," continued 
Madeline sadly, "or call back the lightning and make 
it play in harmless beauty over the evening sky, after 
it has once shot forth its forked flames ! Horace neither 
heeds nor cares for me; unless when, as now, I utter 
some harsh, unwelcome truth ; and then, even though he 
may hate the speaker, my only hope is that pride, the 
governing spring of all his actions, may so be stirred as 
to make him give my prophecy the reproach of false- 
hood." 

The deadly faintness, which, as her feverish excite- 
ment subsided, came over Madeline, alarmed Theresa, 
and she led her to her chamber ; calmed and consoled 
her for the present, — then left her to repose. There 
was truth in Madeline's bitter taunt, reason in the 

22—2 
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severity of her invectives. Greville, the proud con- 
temner of others, the vaunter of his own lofty superi- 
ority, had not avoided the precipice, on whose very 
verge he had stood so long, unharmed. 

As, nearly convulsed with passion, he left the presence 
of his wife, her words passed, like barbed arrows, through 
his brain ; and he felt that their force came from their 
being spoken with truth. Though ill-timed, ill-judged, 
thorgh by her, less than all others, such taunts should 
have been urged, conviction brought them home; and 
he forgave her, on the instant, though he did not love 
her more, for the painful lesson she had taught him. 

" Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel," were the 
words that came unbidden to his lips; but could they 
apply to him, to the proud, the stedfast, the immoveably 
rooted, in his own opinion, wisely thinking man ? Alas ; 
inch by inch, his vantage-ground had failed him : hind- 
rances, which he had neither foreseen nor guarded 
against, had started up and assumed giant force to test 
his resolution ; and, in every instance, it had given way. 

Passion, hydra-headed, uncurbed by principle, had 
gained sway over him ; temptations, many and various, 
had carried him along with them. Not one aim had 
been accomplished of his early life ; and everywhere, in 
his prospect, disappointment and dreary hopelessness 
closed up the vistas. Nor was there one object, which, 
if steadily pursued, and honourably sought, might not 
have crowned his wishes. 

As he trod, with fast step, the shadowy woodland, 
memory flew back through the past years of life, and 
showed him, in the clear cold mirror of conscience, all 
that he might have been, and was not The love of a 
noble, honourably minded woman had been his, and he 
had lost it ; fame, distinction, had been open to him, and 
he had faltered in the path that led to them ; fortune, 
nearly trebled, he had possessed ; and, now, the way was 
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darkened by pecuniary difficulties. It was not, indeed, 
too late to retrace his steps, but there was much to be 
endured in the attempt; and, for once, his proud self- 
confidence was shaken. 

At that moment, he paused, in doubt whither, in the 
hurry of thought, his wandering way had led him. The 
wilderness of branches had grown lighter, the turf under 
his feet was softer ; for, unknowingly, he had passed the 
boundary line between the two estates ; and before him, 
in the gloaming, with the stars keeping watch, and the 
evening lights burning within, lay, in their sweet security 
and cheerfulness, the house and gardens of Yalleyfield. 

For years, Horace had not stood within those limits ; 
for the many overtures of kindness proffered by Alicia, 
during Madeline's illness, had been haughtily rejected, 
and they had never met. And now, with bitterness in 
his heart, like the exiled from Paradise, he stood and 
looked upon that happy Eden ; and felt, that it was for 
sin such as his, — pride by which angels fell, — that the 
earth, which was made for happiness and beauty, was 
robbed of its best attributes. 

As he re-entered the darksome woodland, the evening 
star looking down in love, the whispering winds that 
played around him, the vastness and purity of the cold 
clear heavens, and the solemn silence of the forest, 
brought to his senses the conviction of the majesty of 
Nature, and the littleness, in its own unassisted strength, 
of frail and suffering humanity. 
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